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ONE of tie objects proposed by Dr. Pickering, a distm- 
^ guisbed member of tie scientific corps attached to the 
TJmted States Exploring Expedition, was an inqipy iiito 
the yaaieties of the human family ; and he thought it highly 
important that the geographical boundaries of those races 
should be correctly defined, a point of considerable interest and 
affording no small assistance to the whole study of Ethnology. 

The results of bis labours are given in an elaborate and 
very interesting (quarto volume, the sevBTitli of the series 
pubbshed under the superintendence of the Government of 
the United States. When the work appeared last year, it 
attracted no small degree of attention in the scientific 
circles, accompanied at the same time with a feeling of 
regret, that the very high price (three guineas) at which it 
was pubbshed would altogether close it to thousands, who 
otherwise had most gladly avabed themselves of the very 
interestnig and valuable information it contains. ^ 

This difficulty, the enterprise of a British pubbsher has 
removed ; and the whole work, as it appeared in the A.merican 
edition, together with its accurate and useful engravings, 
ibustrative of the races of man, is now to be obtained for 

a few s hillin gs. ^ ^ • *4. 

In presenting this valuable work to the pubhc in its 

present form, it has been thought desirable to give, both to 
the general reader, and also to students in our schools and 
universities, an epitomised description of the most generabv 
received opinions with regard to the Physical BListory ot 
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MaBk'md. With this view these introductorj pages have 
been VvTitten. 

CONTENDS. 

Part I. — Outline of the opinions maintained respecting the Races of 
'llan. — ^Do the Sacred Scriptures relate to the Adamic race only, or was 
>i!!!lve the mother of all living 1 — Distinctive marks by which man is sepa- 
»'atedfrom every other animal. — The erect attitude peculiar to all the races 
cjf man. — Structure of the foot, heel, pelvis, hands, skull, &c. — ^IMonkeys 
not adapted for the erect position. — Relative proportion of the cra3i‘„j.m 
to the face. — ^Examination of the skeleton of th<e Chimpanzee and 
Orang-Outang. — Opinions of Professor Owen and M. dl. St. Hilaire. — The 
brain of man contrasted vsith the brain of apes. — Situation of the occi- 
pital foramen. — ^Peculiarities of the Negro skull ; conclusions o.t Dr. 
Prichard. — Professor Tiedeman’s investigations with regard to the bt ?dn 
of the African nations. — Wormian or triquetral bones, — Camper s erroi 
in the measurement of the facial angle. — Average weight of the brain J 
weight of the brains of remarkable individuals ; weight of the skull. — 
Language the miracle of human nature. — Language peculiar to man. — 
Man distinguished from every other animal. 

Part II. — ^Are the Ethiopian and Caucasian distinct species 1 — Classi- 
fication of Linnaixjs, Buffon, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Lawrence, Morton, 
Prichard, Pickering, Dr. Carpenter, and others. — The Oaucasian, 
Mongolian^ Ethiojgian, Malayan, and American varieties. — Table show- 
ing Dr. Pickering’s division of the human family, from the colour of the 
hair and skin.— Terms, genus, sjpecies, and variety, explained. — ^Do all 
the races of man belong to the same species'? — Objections stated. — Recent 
objection of the celebrated Professor Agassiz. — Proofs of the unity of 
our species. — The proofs derived from Scripture History. — Chronological 
table of the sons of Noah, and their descendants.— Meaning of the 
Hebrew word Cush. — ^Examination of Egyptian Skulls, Mummies, and 
Monuments. — Opinion of Mr. Birch, Mr. Gliddon, De Sola, Lindenthal, 
Rosenmulier, Prichard, Hitto, Plutarch, Herodotus, St. Jerome, Diodorus, 
Ptolemy, and others. — ^Analogy between the predictions of Noah and 
the state of those nations supposed to have arisen from his sons. 
Examination of the colour of the skin, and the texture of the hair of 
the Negro j cause. — ^Dr. Pickering’s account of two Albinos. The 
Melanie, Xanthous, ond Igneous varieties of man. — Peculiarities observed 
in the skull, pelvis, and other parts of the skeleton. — Varieties of 
the human skull. — Curious instance of deterioration in form of the 
skull in some tribes of the native ' Irish. — There is no physical pecu- 
■’iarity in any of the races of man on which valid specific distinctions can 
be based. — How varieties may have arisen. — Infertility of Hybrids.— 
Unity of language. — Remarks by Bopp, Prichard, C. C. Bunsen, and 
Schlegel.' — Opinion of Adelung, Lawrence, Cuvier, Blumenbach, Buffon, 
and Prbhai'd in favour of the unity of our species. — Resume. 
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I'ke pkysical peculiarities and geograpMcal distribution of 
tbe human family furnish one of the most interesting pro- 
blems in history ; and it is not a little singular, that, up to a 
very recent period, this subject should have been so totally 
neglected. The oldest records seldom speak of an unin- 
habited country, — ^the extremes of heat and cold, and the 
intervention of seas and chains of mountains, appear to have 
presented but trifling obstacles to the peopling of this world. 

The researches of modern navigators have proved that the 
human race is spread nearly over the whole earth : it has 
been found in the midst of the most sultry regions, in the 
vicinity of the pole, and upon islands apparently separated 
by the ocean, from all intercourse with the rest of the earth. 
The islands of , Spitzbergen and , !N‘ova Zembla, to the 
north, the Sandwich Isles, and the Isles of [Falkland and 
Kerguelen’ s-land, to the south, appeared the only countries 
of considerable extent which were destitute of human inha- 
bitants. Under circumstances so infinitely varied, the con- 
dition of man would still appear to result from choice, rather 
than necessity: the Esquimaux, surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere so cold that mercury becomes frozen, is perfectly 
content to remain in his snowy desert, and would pine, and 
in all probability perish, if removed to what we consider a 
more genial climate ; on the other hand, the Aebicak — ^the 
native of torrid regions and burning sands — considers his 
abode an earthly paradise. Thus, in one part of the world, 
the human body sustains a heat higher than that at which 
gether boils, and in another, is exposed to a cold which 
occasions the congelation of mercury, f It would also 
appear, that from very- remote ages, certain physical and 
moral peculiarities have existed amongst the people of every 
extended locahty, of a sufficiently striking character, to dis- 
tinguish them from the inhabitants of the other quarters of 
the globe. The skin and hair of the JN'egeo are now the 
same as they were three thousand years ago : the Aeabiaits 
remain to this day what they were in the days of the patri- 
archs; the Hiitdoo is how what the earliest writers 
described him ; and Dv. Morton points out that the chara^ 

* ^thep toils at a temperature of 98° Fahrenheit. 

*(• iMercury bccoimes congealed when the thermometer falls 40° below Zero* 

ifc 
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teristic features of the Jetus. may he recognised m 
sculpture of the temples of Luxor and Karnac in Lgyp , 
\^d,iere they have heen depicted for nearly thirty ceii uiies. 
Thus, amid the constant change and succession oi in i- 
viduals, we can trace to the earliest ages the form and. 
character first impressed by the Creator, unin errnp e \ 
transmitted from parent to oftspring : ^ ■ one genera ion 
passetli away,” but another cometli, like in form, s rue ur , 
habits, and the limits of its existence ; and man, howeyer he 
may -become modified by education, however exalted is 
condition of mental and moral refinement, is yet born e 
same helpless, dependent being, with the same dormant 
faculties of mind and body, as the first offsprmg of our 


original parents. , x- j.* 

This wonderful identity of physical formation continued 

and preserved through countless generations, and that, too, 
under circumstances the most dissimilar, has given rise o 
many ridiculous theories respecting the first origm of the 
human family. The more generally received opinion is le 
one drawn from the Book of Genesis^ by which we are 
tauglit that Eve was the mother of all living, and that the 
eleven races, or varieties of man, described by Dr. Pickering, 
however they may appear to differ from each other in their 
physical conformation, constitute, nevertheless, one genus. 

and one species. ^ ^ ^ t . xi. j. 

It has been contended hy distinguished naturalists that 

not only is proof wanting of the derivation, of mankind from 
Eve, but that probability is opposed to it ; others detect an 
absolute difference of species in the beings placed upon the , 
earth by the Almighty. Another class speak of separate 
acts of creation, hy which certain of the more prominent, 
nations had their individual origin in different parts of thev, 
earth; and these mingling, afterwards, gave rise to those 
subordinate varieties hereafter to be described. 

Another class startle by putting aside the notion of the. 
immutabOity of species, and boldly conjecturing that inferior 
organisations, either fortuitously, or by necessity, or by the 
operation of latent laws of nature, have by degrees become 
developed into the human form, and that hence have been 
created those wonderful diversities which have. puzzled our 
ide^fe .'of unity, and defied alike the speculations of the- 
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pMlosopher and the naturalist. It, therefore, becomes a 
very interesting matter to decide whether there be evidence 
of such a permanent character in the physical characteristics 
of the different races of men as would furnish to a zoologist 
materials for dividing them into distinct species. 

This question evidently admits of being considered in a 
great vaiiety of ways. A very numerous class of readers, 
think the matter set at rest by the decided authority of 
Scripture, and that any further investigation of the subject is 
altogether unnecessary. But, unhappily, we have not only 
to deal with those who altogether set at nought the autho- 
rity of the Bible, but with a very large number who, while 
they profess the utmost reverence and veneration for the 
Scriptures, tell us “ that the inhabitants of certain regions, 
INegroes and Hottentots for example, are not members of 
the Adamic family ; that they are not men possessed of 
mental faculties of a similar kind to our own; that an 
impassable barrier exists between the hlack man and the 
wMbe man, and that the lot of the former is perpetual 
slavery to the end of time.” Thus, it will be evident that 
amongst professing Christians the widest extremes of opinion 
may be found, even whilst it is equally admitted that “ G-od 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
the face of the earth.” Some include under the title of 
all the individuals classed by the naturalist in the 
genus homo : others say “ this genus includes many species j”" 
that a regular gradation exists between the highest and most 
intellectual of the races of men, and the Esquimaux, 
Hottentot, and Australian ; and that the Hegro forms in 
truth the connecting link between man and the brute cre- 
ation, — an opinion which those best capable of investigating, 
the subject have shown to be altogether opposed to facts 
and it is deeply to be lamented that men, altogether igno- 
rant of the anatomical structure of the human body, should 
have brought forward this supposed approximation of our 
African brethren to the Simise ; that men who have “ laughed 
and wondered if a Negro’s soul could feel,” should thus have 
likened him to a brute, and endeavoured to sink him below 
the level of the human species, for the purpose of degrading 
him, thereby to palliate the cruel hardships ^ 
lands over which the black plague-cloud of 


ne stin sutlers m 
slavery even yet 
h 2 
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is permitted to remain. The points of difference, as will be 
seen in the course of this investigation, between the 
European and the JS^egro, do not at all affect those important 
characters which separate man in general from the animal 
world ; tJie erect attitude^ the two hands^ the slow and gradual 
development of the hod/y^ the use of reason, and consequent 
perfectibility, are attributes common to both and peculiar to 
man; the moral rights of men depend upon them moral 
nature, and so long as it can be demonstrated that the 
ISTegroes have the heart and consciences of human beings, it 
can never be right or just to treat them as the beasts ot the 
field, even had Yoltaire abundantly proved that the Afirican 
races of man are but an improved kind of monkey, and 
himself a degenerate species of Grod. “ I do not hesitate, 
says Mr. Lawrence,* “ to assert that the notion of specific 
identity between the African and the Orang-outang is as 
false philosophically as the moral and political consequences 
to which it would lead are shocking and detestable. The 
human species has numerous distinctive^ marks by which 
under every circumstance of deficient or imperfect civilisa- 
tion, and every variety of country and race, it is separated 
by a broad and clearly defined interval from^ all other 
animals, even of those species which from their gener^ 
resemblance to us have been called anthropo-morphous. 
These distinctive features maybe thus briefly pointed out: 

There would appear to be four distinct major groups 
of Primates t- — the Catarrhini, consisting of the Apes, 
Monkeys, and Baboons of the eastern hemisphere ; the 
Flatyrrhini, composed of the anthropoid animals of America ; 
the Btrepsirrhini, or Lemurs (including Gralseopithecus, and, 
perhaps, Cheiromys)’; and the Cheiroptera, or bats, which 
last vary very essentially in their dentition according as they 
are frugivorous, sanguivorous, or insectivorous.^ 

The chief characters which establisli essential differences 
amongst the mammalia, arise from the, structure of the organs 
of touch and manducation. On the formation of the first 
depends the ability and address of the animal; the second 

* Lectures on the Natural History of Man, p. 87 (Bohn’s edition). 

t* Linnaeus reduced all Mammalians to three groups. His order--- 
pRiM*.TEs, as extended to the Bimana, Quadrumana, apd Cheiroptera ot 
Cuvier, — receives the approbation of the majority of Naturalists. 
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decides the nature of its food ; and the two combined 
deterimne many things not only connected with the 
^gestive funcfaons, but also numerous other remarkable 
disto^ons, extending even to their inteUigence. 

,1. 2%e erect attitude is suited to the human orqanisation . — 
J-he toot of man is very different to that of apes • it is 
large, and the leg bears vertically upon it ; the heel’ is ex- 
panded beneath ; the toes are short, and but sUghtly 
exible ; the great toe is longer and larger than the rest, 
and bemg placed on the same Hne with the others, cannot be 
opposed to them. The foot therefore, in itself exWbits proof 
01 having been constructed for the support of the body only 
ohmbmg, or seizing food ; and as the hands are 

erect attitude and biped progression is peculiar 
stmetiu-e of the lower limbs which support his 
^^fcles which move it, sufficiently exhibits. 

^T, ^ support 

WW fl, ^ ° mammalians ; and the disproportiomte 
length of the upper and lower limbs clearly pdnts out the 

tW This is Lt the case with 

the Monkey tribes ; and such a disproportion proves that 
they ^ere not intended to walk erect. In examining the 
bones of the hands and feet in man, the bones of the latter 
are found to become perfect at a much earlier period than 

tively rf'bttto early iiffancy the hand is compara- 

alter birth, are called upon to sustain the weight of the body. 

J-he legs are so connected with the trunk as to admit of 
TOder separation than m any other animal ; and, from the 

obliquity of the 
PFamidal form, so favourable 
metaiarsii^ f'^t^'^ed. In man, the whole tarsus, 

f W *^® ; the Simia and the 

mrW b«?t projects in man, and its prominent 

of tbp fiw- a most importa,nt share m supporting the back 

Wppf^ P'®®® mechaism cal be more 

mI^p V *^® posterior protube- 

rance, m which the muscles of the calf are inserted, prove it 
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an infallible cbaracteristic of man. In the Orang-outang the 
thigh-bone is straight, and its two condyles of equal length : 
in man, the thigh is placed in the same line with the trxmk ; 
in animals, it always forms an angle with the spine, and this 
often an acute one. The unstea&iess of the erect attitude, 
and the difficulty of maintaining an equilibrium under such 
an arrangement, must be too clear to require additional 
illustration. 

There are one or two peculiarities connected with the 
formation of the human pelvis so important, that a few words 
may be devoted to explaining them to the non-professional 
reader, the more so because, from this peculiar arrangement 
in the human skeleton, the connexion of the sacrum^ and 
coccyx with the ossa innominata forms a cavity resembling a 
basin, and by which alone man might easily he distinguished 
not only from the anthropo-morphous simise, but from all 
other mammalia. 

The whole structure of the thorax proves man to be a 
bi-ned; and from the erect attitude of man arises another 
very distinguishing prerogative, viz., the most free use of his 
two very perfect hands. Several genera of the mammalia 
possess hands ; but they are much less complete, and conse- 
quently less usefdl, than the hand of man, which well deserves 
the name given to it, by the Stagyrite, of “ the organ of 
organs.” The great superiority of that most perfect instru- 
ment, the human hand, arises from the size and strength of 
the thumb, which can be brought into a state of apposition 
to the fingers, and is hence of the greatest use in enabling uS 
to grasp spherical bodies, and to take up any object in the 
hand ; in giving a firm hold on whatever we seize ; in executing 
all the mechanical processes of the arts ; in short, in a thou- 
sand offices which occur every moment of our lives, and 
which either could not be accomplished at all if the thumb 
were absent, or would require the assistance of both hands, 
instead of being done by one only. All the Simits ^osse&Q 
hands ; but the thumb, the distinguishing characteristic, is 
slender, short, and weak, and to be regarded, even in the 
most perfect, to use the language of Eustachius, as a ridi-< 
culous imitation of the human structure,” omnino ridicu^ 
lus! Monlceys are four-handed, being neither bipeds nor 
quadrupeds. 
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That man was designed to walk erect — 

^^Pronaque cum spectent animalia csetera terram, 

Os homini sublime dedit ; cselumque tueri 
Jussitj et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

—“hardly appears to require illustration ; because man could 
not, even il* he desired it, walk upon all fours : his short and 
nearly inflexible foot and his long thigh would bring the 
knee to the ground ; his widely-separated shoulders, and his 
arms too far extended from the median line, could ill support 
the fore part of his body ; the great indented muscle which, 
in quadrupeds, suspends the trunk between the blade-bones, 
is smaller in man than in any one amongst them ; the head 
is Heavier, on account of the magnitude of the brain, and yet 
the means of supporting it are weaker ; for he has neither a 
cervical ligament, nor such a modification of the vertebrfB as 
to prevent their flexure forward ; the head could, therefore, 
only be maintained in the same line with the spine ; and 
from the position of his eyes, which must then be directed 
to the ground,^ he could not see before him : these organs are 
quite perfect if he walk erect, and admirably adapted for that 
position. 

II. 3£ou7c€ys o/ire Tiot ctdcipted foT the STect position. — !From 
the perfect mechanism of the human foot, and the concavity 
of the sole, space and protection are afforded to its muscles, 
nerves, and blood-vessels, and an additional safeguard is sup- 
plied by a layer of granular fat and a thick integument. If 
we examine the foot of the most perfect monlcey, it is found 
to resemble a hand : it rests upon the outer edge, the heel 
does not approach the earth, and the tarsus is contracted. 
An examination of the various muscles is also conclusive on 
this point; and Aristotle has truly said, that “the calves of 
the legs can only be ascribed to the human race.” If the 
skeleton of an ape be compared with that of a man, the 
latter will be seen well fitted to move onward in the manner 
peculiar to our species ; whilst the former evinces that the 
erect position is not natural to them, but artificial, and can 
never be anything but unsteady, painful, and irksome. jNTor 
wfil it be necessary to state, that w^hen monkeys are seen 
walking in an upright position, the circumstance is to be 
traced to discipline and instruction, and the first glance 
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convinces the mind that such a gait is unnatural : the naiTOW 
ness of the pelvis, the angle of the thigh in connexion with the 
trunk, the want of muscles to form calves, and the structure 
of the foot, prove such a position to he unsmtable. No proof 
has ever been adduced of an ape, or any animal, save man, 
^supporting his body upon one foot only. Monkeys cannot 
do this : “ They go,” says Daubenton, almost erect on the 
feet, but the legs and thighs are bent, and sometimes the 
fore-paw touches the ground to support the reeling body 
they are unsteady, if any attempt is made to stoop in the 
upright position ; the heel only rests upon the ground, the 
sole of the foot being raised ; and they can remain but a 
short time in this position, which is altogether unnatural. 
Such are some of the leading features of difference between 
man and those animals which most nearly resemble him, so 
far as the trunk and extremities are concerned : those which 
belong to the skull, and the brain contained within it, will 
not be found less remarkable. 

One of the most striking differences between man and all 
other animals consists in the relative proportions of the 
cranium and face. The organs which occupy the greater 
portion of the face are those of vision, smelling, and tasting, 
and the instrumeiits for mastication and deglutition. In 
proportion as these are more developed, the size of the face, 
compared with that of the skull, is increased. No (quadruped 
approaches man in the magnitude and convolutions of the 
hemispheres of the brain ; that is to say, of that part of this 
organ which is the principal instrument of the intellectual 
operations : the posterior portion of the same organ extends 
backwards, so as to form a second covering to the cerebellum; 
even the form of the cranium announces this great size of 
the brain, ^ as the smaUness of the face shows how slightly 
that portion of the nervous system which influences the 
external senses predominates in him.* “The human and 
brute face,’’ says Mr. Lawrence, t “ are not more strongly 
contrasted in size, and in their relation to the cranium, than 
in general configm-ation, in the construction of individual 
parts,and the motions and uses to which theyare subservient.” 
In the latter, the face is an instrument adapted to procure 

* Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Introduction, p. 47. 

+ Lectures on the Natural History of Man,p. 118. 
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and prepare food, and often a weapon of offence and defence ; 
the former is an organ of expression, — an outward index of 
what is passing in the busy mind mthin. Elongated and 
narrow jaws, sharp cutting teeth, or strong, pointed, and 
formidable fangs, make up the face of the ; the chin, 

lips, cheeks, eye-brows, and forehead, are either removed, or 
reduced to a size and form simply necessary for animal 
purposes ; the nose is confounded with the upper jaw and 
lip ; or, if more developed, is stdl applied to offices connected 
with the procuring of food; we have a muzzle, or snout, 
rather than a face. In man, even in the Australian (Plate V.) , 
the Negrillo (Plate YIII.), or the poor Bosjesman lad 
(Plate XI.), the animal organs, the jaws and teeth, are 
reduced^ in size, and covered ffiom view ; hence, in compa- 
rison with other animals, the mouth is extremely small, 
and neither used, or capable of use, in directly taking or 
seizing the aliment. The chin, lips, cheeks, bridge of the 
nose, eye-lids and eye-brows, as Mr. Lawrence has so clearly 
pointed out, receive a play of action, which is seen in no 
other animal. The constant motions of this finely formed 
countenance correspond with the inward workings and 
emotions, and are a most important medium of influence 
and communication with our fellow-creatures — ^inviting and 
attracting them by its expansion, in love, ftdendship, aftec- 
tion, and benevolent feelings ; warning and repelling, by its 
fearful contraction, in indignation, scorn, malice, and hatred. 
“ When to the .human face we add the ample and capacious 
forehead, the organisation of the intellectual and moral being 
is perfect ; the contrast with all others even of the man-like 
class pointed and complete ; how admirably do the positions 
of the face in the erect attitude of man and the prone 
posture of brutes correspond to these striking differences in 
construction!”^ 

Camper assigned the want of the intermaxillary bone as 
one of the grand characteristics which distinguish the human 
head from that of every other animal. Since this bone is 
found where there are no incisor teeth, as in the horned 
ruminants, in the elephant and the two-horned rhinoceros of 
Africa; and also where there are no teeth, as in some of the 

♦ Lectures on the Natural History of Man, p. 11 y. 
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whale kind and in the ant-eater ; Blumenbach has described 
it as the os intermaMllare ^ of the existence of this bone 
in the foetus we shall hereafter speak. 

The Chimpanzee and the Orang are the only members of 
the monkey family who make any considerable approach to 
the human form. These anthropoid apes have been classed 
by Mr. E. Owen and M. Greoffroy St. TLiLairet in two sub- 
genera, termed Troglodytes and Pithecus. We are under no 
small obligation to Mr. Owen for the important light his 
investigations have thrown on the anatomy of these creatures, 
in comparison with man and with each other. It now 
appears that Tyson, Camper, Vicq I)’Azyr,J and the earlier 
anatomists who have written on the structure of the Simise, 
have formed aU their conclusions upon an examination of 
young orangs ; and hence their remarks on the facial angle, 
teeth, and relative proportions of the cranium and the face, 
are quite erroneous when applied to the adult animal, and 
have led, as this distinguished naturalist has very clearly 
proved, to an opinion that the transition of mankind to the 
Simise is much more gradual than it really is. § Thus, in the 
human foetus what appears to be a separate maxillary bone 
may be traced, in common -with the monkey and other 
inferior animals. The ground for this opinion is the existence 
in the foetus and child of a small transverse fissure in the 
palate, behind the alveoli of the incisors, but presenting this 
very obvious and important difierence, that in the human 
subject no vestige of a suture can ever be traced between 
the alveoli, much less on the upper and anterior surface of 
the jaw. 

The brain of the ape attains its fullest size at a very early 
period, not being destined, like the brain of man, for further 
development ; and, therefore, when the jaws become enlarged 
and lengthened, with the increase of the maxillary apparatus, 
and the zygomatic arch is extended, without any correspond- 
ing downward growth, and development of the brain, or 
extension of the cavity in which it is placed, a material change 

* De Generis Hiimani Varietate Nativd, pp, 35-6. 

+ Annales du Musdum, tom. xix. 

Memoires de TAead. des Sciences de Paris, 1780. 

§ On the Osteology of the Chimpanzee and Orang. By R., Owen, Esq., 
F.R.S, Zoolog. Trans, vol. i. p. 3'43. • • 
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takes place in tke proportions of tke cranium to tke fa-ws. 
Wken the cranial portion of the head preponderates over the 
facial and maxillary part, it approximates proportionally to 
the human form ; the facial angle is wide, the occipital fora- 
men more in the centre, and the zygomatic arches, when the 
basis of the skull is examined, appear confined to the ante- 
rior half of the cranium. 

It has been proved by Mr. Owen, and by Dr. Prichard, 
that when the skulls of adult apes are compared with those 
of man, the most strongly marked and important features 
distinguish the quadrumanous type from that of the human 
skuU. The cranium, a small rounded case, is posterior to, 
and not above, the face ; the antero-posterior diameter of the 
basis of the skull is much longer than in man ; but the situ- 
ation of the zygomatic arch, in the plane of the base of the 
skull, presents the difierence in the most striking manner. 
Zn all the races of men, and even in human idiots, the entire 
zygoma is included in the anterior half of the basis of the sJcull : 
in the head of the adult chimpanzee and also in the orang, the 
zygoma is placed in the middle region of the shuU, and in the 
basis occupies just one-third part of the entire length of its 
diameter. 

The situation of the great occipital foramen furnishes yet 
another most distinguishing feature. In the human head it 
is very near the middle of the basis of the skull, or, rather, 
speaking anatomically, it is situated immediately behind 
the middle transverse diameter j while in the full-grown 
chimpanzee it occupies the middle of the posterior third 
part of the base of the skull. 

The principal peculiarities in the general form of the more 
strongly-marked Negro skull_ may be referred to the two 
characters of lateral compression, or narrowing of the entire 
Cranium, and the greater projection forwards of the jaws. 
The head is proportionally narrower, and the upper jaw is 
more protruded than in the ordinary form of other races. 
Some anatomists have fancied they have discovered certain 
points of relation between the skulls of Negroes and those 
of monkeys. Now, as the Negro skull is the narrowest and 

most elongated of human skulls, and as the crania of apes 

» , 

♦ Physical History of Mankind, vol. i. Third Editioiii p|). 286 - 8 . 
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and all otlier animals of tlie monkey tribe are much longer 
and narrower than those of men, it could hardly be supposed 
but that some points of resemblance should exist between 
the ape and the African. These analogies are of much less 
weight than they are supposed to be ; the differences between 
the heads of Simiae and those of men have been already 
described 

Dr. Prichard says, he has “ carefully examined the situ- 
ation of the foramen magnum in many ISTegro^ skulls. In 
all of them the position may be accurately described as being 
exactly behind the transverse line bisecting the antero-poste- 
rior diameter of the basis cranii.” This is precisely the place 
which Professor Owen has pointed out as the general position 
of the occipital foramen in the human skull. In those Negro 
skulls which have the alveolar process very protuberant, the 
anterior half of the line above described is lengthened in a 
slight degree by this circumstance. If allowance be made 
for it, no difference is perceptible. “ The difference,”, sajrs 
Dr. Prichard, is in aU instances extremely slight, and it is 
equally perceptible in heads belonging to other races of men 
if we examine crania which have prominent upper jaws. If 
a line is let fall from the summit of the head at right angles 
with the plane of the basis, the occipital foramen will be 
found situated immediately behind it, and this is precisely 
the same in Negro and in European heads.” The projection 
of the muzzle, or, more correctly to speak, of the alveolar 
process of the upper jaw-bone, gives to the Negro skull 
its peculiar deformity, and to the face its ugly, monkey- 
looking aspect ; and to the same circumstance, the differ- 
ence, noticed by Camper, in the facial angle, between the 
head of the European and the head of the Negro, may be 
attributed. 

In the Negro, the external organ of hearing is alsq wide 
and spacious, and, as it appears, proportionately greater than 
in Europeans. The mastoid processes, represented in the 
cliimpanzee by a protuberant ridge behind the auditory forar 
men, and which Soemmering remarks can scarcely be disco- 
vered in apes, are as fuUy formed in the Negro as in our own 
race. In the Negro, the styloid process of the temporal bone 
is fully and strongly marked; in the chimpanzee, orang- 
outang, and aU apes, it is entirely wanting- "Wormian or 
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triquetral bones Have be^n thought to be rare in the skulls of 
Africans, and Elumenbaeh even doubted their existence in 
the crania of any of the African races.* * * § There is an Austra- 
lian skull in the museum of Guy’s Hospital, in which there 
are some of considerable size, and Dr. Prichard describes f 
a ISTegro’s skull in his possession, having Wormian bones. 
He also justly remarks that the features of the Negro races 
are by no means widely diffused in so strongly-marked a 
degree as some descriptions might lead us to suspect. The 
Negroes of Mozambique have a considerable elevation of 
forehead, and an examination of several crania in the museum 
of Guy’s Hospital, of the Negroes of this locality, will show 
that they display a less protuberance of jaw. 

The facial angle contains, according to Professor Camper’s 
tables, 80° in the heads of Europ^eans ; in some skulls it is 
much less, and in Negroes only 70°. In the Orang it has 
been estimated at 61°, 63°, and 60°. This error has been 
already pointed out ; an angle of 60° is the measurement of 
the skulls of young apes. Professor Owen has shown the 
facial angle of the adult Troglodyte to be only 35°, and in 
the Orang, or Satyr, it is only 30°. The Peruvian cranium, 

possesses so very remarkable a con- 
figuration, that some mi^t be inclined to adopt his opinion 
that it belonged to an original and primitive race, were it not 
known that it had been produced by artificial means. "We 
have examined several of such skulls, brought from Titicaca, 
iu Peru, and in another place J have given a sketch of a 
skull brought from this locality, and which is now in the 
museum of the Eoj;al College of Surgeons. Dr. Morton§ 
has given several drawings of skulls, so altered by this 
pressure as almost to have lost the outlines of humanity. 
In one skuU brought from Peru, the intervention of art is 
very manifest in the depression of a forehead naturally low. 
The lateral swell is not very remarkable, and the parietal 
protuberances are flattened ; and these two peculiarities are 
the well-known types of the formation of the crania of these 
people. That the Caribs of St.Vincent flattened the heads 

* Page 88. f Pp. 296-7. 

J On the Animal Kingdom and Unity of our Species,, by J. C. HalL 

M.D. plate iv. p. 87. London, 1 840. ^ 

§ Crania Americana, by S. Morton, M.D. Philadelphia, 1830. 
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of their offsprine is -well known ; and the inspeetion of 
01 tneir oiitopims nnT.i'h'hpaTi skull will convince 

Ltely after birth is pnt mto a cra^e 

tion, andpressnre is apphed to Xr .eYerdmonthl it 

After the head has been compressed 

exhibits the most hideous ^ppe^nce : the ^ter^poste ^ 

diameter is the smallest, while +„ of fhe 

is enormous, thus reversing the Ne“o’^ 

cranium. In comparing tke measnremen ^ 

skull with that of an European, it must be 

manv of the skulls in our museums do not present the tme 

ELte of tHo »co . ft.y to totoi 

«.t6 oreotueo Hdooppod on the o»"*. «' “ mtod 

SSf; AttStX” S to «a not fto„ fke 

the Negro^ and Caucasian races we have ’ 

eicent m point of size, is precisely the same in the 
as £ E^pean.” The following are the 

Dr. Tiedeman:*-lst, In size, the of 

large as an European. 2nd, In regar nn? smaller 

the cavity, the skull of the Negro “ 
than that of the European and 
site opinion is fll-founded and 

researches. 3rd, In the form and s rn _ -with 

possessed spinal chord the Negro accords 
the European, and shows no difference except that ansmg Irom 
theSerU ’size of the body. 4th, Tke cereheUum of ^ 
Ne<mo in regard to its outward form, fissures, ^d lobes, is 
SaSl^ simfia^ to that of the European. 5th Si E™n 

has, for the most part, the same form as the 

6th The braiu, in internal structure, is composea pi the 

substauck 7th, The brain of JXtMckTr 
smaller, compared as to size, “-O? , f o ' 

8th, The analogy of the brain of the Negro f® ™® 
oiitang is not greater tkau that of otker races, escep 

* Oa the Brain of the Negro ; miosophical Trans. 1 838, p. 498, 
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ia tbe^greater symmetry of the gyri and. sulci; wTiicTi Iwru 
much douht. ' ^ 

As these features of the brain indicate the degree of intel- 
lect and feculties of the mind, we must conclude that no 
innate diiierence in the intellectual factdties can be admitted 
to exist between the Negro and European races. The oppo- 
site conclusion is founded on the very facts, which have been' 
sufteient to secure the degradation of this race. “ The more 
interior and natural the Negroes are found in Africa they 
are superior in character, in arts, in habits, and in manners 
and possess towns, and literature to some extent. "What-' 
ever, therefore,” says Eobinson, “maybe their tints, their 
souls are still the same.” 

It is the opinion of Dr. Prichard, also, that there is nothing 
whatever m the organisation of the brain of the Negro which 
affords a presumption of inferior endowment, of inteUectual 
or moral faculties. This writer has also given the weight of 
several sMs of M^ly the same size, from which it would 
appear that there is httle constant difference.* The average 
weight of the bram of an European is about 44 ounces trov 
weight. Dupuytren’s brain weighed 64 ounces : Cuvier’s, 
63 oun^s : Abercrombie’s, 63 ounces : the brain of the cele- 
head only reached 53 ounces; he had a large 

, Some other peculiarities might be noticed, such as the 
articulation of the head with the spine; the teeth are all of 
one length, and arranged in an uniform unbroken series. In 
the bimiae, whose masticatory apparatus most nearly resembles 
man, the euspidati are longer, often very much longer, than 
the other teeth, and there pe intervals in the series of each 
jaw to receive tjie euspidati of the other. 
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.»• uJ’p researches of Professor Tiedeman it appears that the average weight 
of the European brain is from 3 lbs. 3 os., troy weight, to 4 lbs. ® * 
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The lower jaw of man is distinguished bj the prominence 
of the chin, a necessary consequence of the inferior incisors 
being perpendicular; by its shortness, and by the oblono' 
convexity and obliquity of the condyles. This remarkable 
feature in the face of our species is found in no animal. In 
the orang-outang it appears as though the part were cut away. 

There yet remains the grand distinction between all the 
races of man and other animals — • 

Language ! the miracle of human nature ! ! The lower 
animals can indeed communicate with each other by sounds 
and signs, but they cannot speak. The language of man is 
the product of art ; animals derive their sounds from nature. 
Every human language is derived from imitation, and is 
intelligible only to those who either inhabit the country 
where it is vernacular, or have been taught it by a master 
or by books. Homer and Hesiod distinguished man by the 
title' of /ifpoip, or wice~dividing ; and Aristotle says, “ Sjpeech 
is made to indicate what is expedient and what is inexpe- 
dient ; and, in consequence of this, what is just and what is 
unjust. It is therefore given to men, because it is peculiar 
to them that of good and evil, of juSt and unjust, they only, 
with respect to other animals, possess a sense or feeling/’ 
The existence of language, therefore, says an American 
writer,* is in itself a proof of the specific character of huma- 
nity ill all. those among whom it is found. The distinguishing 
characteristics of man, and the peculiar eminence of his nature 
and his destiny, as these are universally felt and acknow- 
ledged by mankind, are usually defined to consist in reason 
and the faculty of speech. Frederick Yon Schlegel has, how*^ 
ever, suggested that the peculiar pre-eminence of man consists 
in this, ^that to him alone, among aU other of earth’s crea- 
tures, the “woed” has been imparted and communicated. 
“The word,"^^ he continues, “actually delivered, and really 
communicated, is not a mere dead faculty, but an historical 
reaKty and occurrence. In the idea of the word considered as 
the basis of man’s dignity and peculiar destination, the word 
is not a mere faculty^f speech, but the fertile root, whence 
this stately trunk of aU language has sprung.”"! 

* Unity of the Human Races, by the Rev. T. Smyth, D.D. 
t The Philosophy of History (Bohn’s edition). 
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The prophet J eremiah writes, “ Can the Cushite — (ren- 
dered in our Bible Ethiopian,^ ^ meaning, say Patrick and 
Lowth, Africans or blackmoors, as they are commonly called) 
— “ Can the Cushite change his skin or the leopard his 
spots?” Here we find a prophet, many hundred years 
before the Christian era, mentioning the weU-known fact of 
the existence of a black race of men. Cushites is the deno- 
mination eTeremiah gives to them ; thus teaching that some 
of the people who had descended from Cush, the eldest son 
of Ham, and living in a land which the Septuagint and 
Ynlgate, in common with our own version of the Bible, 
agree in naming JEtJiiopia, were JBlach. But the word Cushite 
is applied also to other branches of the same family, as for 
example to the Midianites, from which people Moses married 
his wife, and who could not have been Negroes. In the days 
of Ezekiel the interior of Africa had different races ; for he 
speaks of Cush, Phut, Lud, and Chub, as either constituting 
themselves, or as being amalgamated with a mingled people. 
The term Cushite is used in Scripture to denote a people 
who were not black, and also countries south of Egypt, whose 
inhabitants were Negroes ; yet both faces are the descendants 
of Oush^ the son of JIam. 

"With one other quotation from the sacred volume we 
must reluctantly close this portion of the argument, already 
extended beyond our prescribed limits. “ When the Most 
High divided to the nations their inheritance, when he sepa- 
rated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people 
according to the number of the children of Israel.” (Deut. 
xx'ii. 8.) 

The conclusion to which llosenmuller, one of the most 

distance beyond, the tropic the native people are only of a moderately dark 
colour, as are those who live thirty schceni beyond Syene ; but in the country 
about MeroS the people are quite black, and for the first begin to be complete 
Ethiopians.” Dr. Prichard thinks that it is clearly established that the Cush 
are the genuine Ethiopian, race, and that the country of Cush is generally in 
Sciipture that part of Africa above Egypt. In addition to the authorities 
quoted in the text, including the Septuagint and Vulgate, there is the concur- 
ring testimony of Philo, Josephus, Eupolemus, Eustathius, and all the Jewish 
commentators and Christian fathers. Michaelis says the land of Cush was 
Ethiopia. The daughter of Jethro, the Midianite, is termed a Cushite woman ; 
and it is not a little curious that even in this instance the correspondence 
between Cush and Etliiopia has been maintained. 
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i critics of the Grerman school, has arrived is this 
ttiatj-rom two human beings the unwersal race of men drew 
their origin r in other wor-^ds, that aU men, eve/ the So 
race, are from the same original stock, and that from the 
same parents races of different colour and physiognomy have 
proceeded. Enough has been written to prove that there is 
a curious if not a remarkable analogy,* between the predic- 
tions of JNoah on the future descendants of his three sons 
and the actual state of those races generally supposed to 
have arisen from them. Cuvier, we have already seen, is of 
opinion that the primary varieties of the human form are- 
three, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian., 
This number corresponds with that of Noah’s sons : assion- 
ing therefore, the Mongolian race to Japheth, the Ethiopian 
to Ham, the C^casian, the noblest race, will belong to Shem, 
the son of Noah, himself descended from Seth,'the third 
son of Adam {see table). That the three sons of Noah who 
were to re-people the earth after the flood, and on whose 
progeny very OTposite destinies were pronounced, should 
^ve birth to diflerent races, is what might reasonably have 

^ observations of those who do 

and those who do not believe the Mosaic history should tend 
to confcm rts truth by pointing out in what these three 
races do aelnally differ, both morally and physically, is, to 
say the least, a singular coincidence ; in short, it amoilnts to 
presumptive evidence that a mysterious and very beautiful 
andogy pervades throughout, and teaches us to look beyond 
nafnral causes in attempting to account for effects apparently 
mterwoven m the plans of the Omnipotent. 

We proceed, lastly, to consider the proofs of the unity of 
our species altogether mthout reference to the Sacred Volinne. 
i he or^ of mankmd from a single stock, or from a variety 
of stocks, must therefore be regarded in this division of the 
work M a matter of purely scientific inquiry ; and it mav be 
w^, in the first place, to examine if there be any such 
difference between a black man and a white man, between 
m African and an Enghshman, in the colour of his skin,— 
the nature of his hair,-— the formation of the skull and pelvis, 
speei^^ pliysical peculiarity, as to constitute a distinct 

Murray s Encyclopaedia of Geography, p. 225, 
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Microscopic anatomj lias recently very satisfactorily 
proved tliat tlie colour of the skin exists in the epidermis 
only/ and that it is the result of the admixture of pigment 
cells with the ordinary epidermic cells. The office of these 
pigment cells appears to he the withdrawing from the blood, 
and elaboratmg in their own cavities, colouring matters of 
various shades ; and aU the different hues which are exhibited 
by the eleven races of man, depend on the relative quan- 
tity of those cells, and the colour of the pigment deposited 
in them. The “rete mucosum,” which was once^ described 
as a separate colouring layer underneath the epidermis, is 
simply the new soft layer of epidermis. If we examine the 
skin of the Negro anatomically, we shall find no structure 
peculiar to it ; for the very same dark cells are found in the 
lairest of mankind. It would, however, appear at the first 
glance, that the black and white races of men — ^the fair 
Saxon, the black African, the olive Mongolian, and the red 
man ” of North America, are positively separated from each 
other, and that this peculiar colour of the skin, transmitted, 
as it has been, from father to son, generation after genera- 
tion, ought to be accepted as an undoubted specific distinc- 
tion ; but it has been well suggested, by an able reviewer of 
Dr. Prichard’s work,* that a more extended survey tends to 
break down any such distinction; “for, on tracing this 
character through the entire family of man, we find the 
isolated specimens, just noticed, to be connected by such a 
series of links, and the transition from one to the other^ to 
be so very gradual, that it is impossible to say where the line 
should be drawn. There is nothing which at all ajpjproaches 
to the fixed and definite characters, which the zoologist admits 
as specific distinctions amongst other tribes of animals. On 
the other hand, we find such a constant relation between 
climate cmd the colour of the shin, that it is impossible not to 
perceive the connection between them. The parts of the 
globe included between the tropics, or closely bordering 
upon them, form the exclusive seat of the native black 
races, whilst the colder temperate regions are the residence 
of the fair races ; ■ and the intermediate countries are inha- 
bited by people of an intermediate complexion.’* Some 


* Brit, and For. Med. Bev., p. 68. 
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members of tbe Jewish nation, scattered tbrongbont the 
colder regions of Europe, where they have been acclimatised 
during a sojourn of many hundred years, have assumed, in 
some degree, the lighter tints of complexion, and the yellow, 
red, and brown hair, of the people inhabiting the same 
country with them. This last fact has been thought, both 
by Dr. Prichard and others, to be one of great importance, 
as proving the influence of climate, continued through a long 
series of years, on the colour of the skin; the more so, 
because it is well known, that, from nation^ and religious 
prejudices, the Jews are altogether separated from the 
people among whom they are living. It is probable that in 
nations, and in individuals, a pre-existing tendency to a 
swarthy complexion will cause the effect of long-continued 
exposure^ to an African climate to be more marked and 
decided, in blackening the complexion, than in cases where 
we have proof, in the fair transparent skin, of an indisposi- 
tion to the secretion of a dark-coloured pigment in the 
epidermic cells ; and for this reason the Jews are sooner 
darkened than a Saxon or a Celt would be. “The same 
remark,” says the reviewer just quoted, “ holds good with 
regard to other nations than the Jews: the descendants of 
the early Portuguese settlers in India have become, in many 
instances, ^is dark as the Hindoos around them.” This 
change, no doubt, is to be in part attributed to an intermix- 
ture of races ; but still, the complete merging of the original 
complexion, whilst other characters of the European stock 
are retained, shows that such an intermixture by no means 
fuUy accounts for the change. 

The would be attempted diflerence of species between the 
l^egro and the European, from the colour, of the skin, is 
altogether opposed to the various phenomena whicli are 
exhibited by all the principal races of men. JE'irst, we have 
albinoism, or the absence of pigment cells ; so that the child 
of a Negro woman, by a Negro man, may be born with as 
white a skin as the fairest lady in the court of her most 
gracious Majesty. “In the case of two Albino children,” 
says Dr. Pickering,^ “the Negro, aspect had so entirely 
that they might have passed for the children of 


* Chapter ix. The Negro Race, p. 187. 
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Europeans, but for the remarkable appearance of the hail- 
which I could only compare to a white fleece ” ’ 

patient at the Ophthalmic Hospital. He was very tall • the 

ardToveid°^rt ^ and nawow, 

and covered with woolly hair; the skin was white ; the hair 

yeUow. He had been bom of Negro parents. A gentleman 

present said, he had seen, not fan from London, a few days 

before, a child, bom_ of English parents, the face, hands 

white, the legs and a portion of 
the abdomen bla^. borne years ago, a patient was brought 

wh^te metropolitan hospitals, partly black and partly 

frZ’"! J'''® M ^ dark-coloured races, 

from a deep black, which is the hue m some African nations, 

to a much lighter, or, as Dr. Prichard terms it, a more 

dilute shade ; that is, the colouring pigment is of a lighter 

colour The dusky hue IS combined, in some nations,\ith 

a mixture of red, m others with a tinge of yellow The 

A tWc?. IZ ?Z. nations of America and 

Alrica , the latter, the ohve-coloured races of Asia. In the 

deepness, or intensity of colour, we find every shade of 

gradation, from the black of the Senegal Negro, or the deep 

0 ive, and draost jet black of the Malabars, and some other 

nations of India, to the light olive of the northern Hindoos. 

From that, every variety of hue may be traced among the 

Persians and _ other Asiatics, to the complexion of the 

gM^af eP P^e black-haired Europeans in 

T^mg the colour of the hair as a leadiug characteristic. 
Dr. Prichard dmdes mankind into three principal varieties 

^ 1*^® Xanthous, and the Leucous. 

a. Melanio. The black-haired, melanocomous, or melanous 
varieties distinguished by black, or very dark hair 
A The Xanthous variety, characteriJed by yeUow, red or 
light brown hair ; eyes, blue, or some hght colour ; skin. feir. 

f/' A Individuals of this class are 

termed Mlvnos ; the istinguishing characters are a red hue 
of the choroid ; the hair is either white, or a pale yellow 


• Physical History, vol. i. p. 220. 
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‘Cream colour ; in texture it is soft and gives to ttie touch tlie 
sensation of combed flax; the skin is verj fair, and even in 
Rhinos born in the Negro-race, is easily blistered and red- 
dened when exposed to the sun. Examples of this variety 
have been noticed in almost every country. The foUowino^ 
is the description given of them by Captain Cook:— During 
our stay on this island (^Otczheitc^ we saw five or six persons 
whose skins were of a dead white, almost the same colour as 
the nose of a white horse; we found no two of these 
belonged to one family ; they had white hair, beard eye- 
brows, and eye-lashes.”^ It is clear, however, that 'these 
White Negroes described by Wafer,t Banks, Dr. Solander, 
L/ubois, Dr. Groldsmith, and others, are not all of them 
Albinos, but^ belonging to the Xanthous variety, which 
appears at times not only in those melanocomous races 
which are of a less swarthy shade, but in others. Amongst 
the ancie^^ Egyptians it would appear to have now and then 
arisen. Diodorus remarks that red-haired persons were not 
frequent in the native stock of Egypt, but light brown hair 
has been found on Egyptian mummies ; and among the 
Negro tribes of Africa, both in their native climate and in 
^her places to which they have been transmitted, the 
Xanthous variety frequently arises.J The skin is sometimes 
quite healthy in appearance, and the complexion ruddy, as in 
an European of sanguine temperament, Pallas§ has given 
a very minute description of a white Negress, born in 
Jamaica of Negro parents, and seen by him in London in 
1761. He says she was smaU in stature, and had a fair 
complexion, with ruddy lips and cheeks. The iris of her eye 
was neither red nor blue, but of a brownish-grey colour. 
Her hair was of a yellow colour, or what the French call 
“ hlond:' This girl had negro features strongly marked and 
every appearance of genuine negro descent. 

We have also a description &om the pen of Mr. BurcheU 
of an individual of the X^anthous variety, born from the race 
of black Hafirs in South Africa ; the parents were genuine 
!Hafirs. She was sixteen when IHr. BurcheU saw her the 

* Cook's Voy., apud Hawkeswortt, vol. ii. p. 188. 

•t Philosophical Transactions, 1699. 
t Prichard, vol. i. p. 228. 

§ Novse Species Quadnipedum, pp, 10, 11. 
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colour of her shin loas that of the fairest JEurojpean^ or more 
correctly described it was more pink and wmte. Perhaps 
it will be more intelligible to a painter,” says this gentle- 
man, ‘‘ if I describe it as being compounded of a pure white, 
and a moderate tint of vermiHon, without the admixture of 
any other colour. Her hair was of the same woolly nature 
as her countr 3 nYomen, but it was of a singularly pale hue, 
nearly approaching to the colour which is termed flaxen. 
Her features, however, were those of a genuine Kafir.” 

Dr. Ascherson mentions a boy having at his birth white 
hair and violet-coloured eyes with dark red pupils; at the age 
of three years the hair had become a light brown, and the 
eyes blue. Speaking of this boy, Dr. G-raves, of Dublin, says, 
“ it was my good fortune to meet with a siinilar case myself. 
In my younger days there were two children, a brother and 
sister, hving near me, who presented such striking symptoms 
of leucosis in their eyes, hair and skin, that they were recog- 
nised as Albinos even by non-medical persons. My atten- 
tion was lately drawn to them by an advertisement in whicli 
their name occurred, and I learned that the brother had 
become a tobacconist ; hut to my great astonishment when 1 
went to see him I found his eyes had chcmged from violeUred 
to grey, and his hair from white to light brown, and that the 
susceptibility of the eyes to light had greatly diminished 

W e frequently meet with persons of a swarthy complexion 
and dark black hair amongst our neighbours and friends, who 
are altogether free from any admixture of sable blood; their 
skins are white, but not so fair and transparent as the light- 
haired; when exposed to the sun the complexion of the 
black-haired soon assumes a yellow or brownish hue. It may 
also be pointed out that we have daily examples of the deve- 
lopment of pigment cells in particular portions of the body; 
to this may be traced the tan or summer freckle, the resiilt 
of the action of the sun and light, which occasions an aggre- 
gation of brovm or red pigment cells, — to the same source 
must be traced the dark black areola around the nipple 
during pregnancy^ and this too in the fairest of women; at 
the same time it is by no means an xmfrequent occurrence 
to see large portions of the body become dark or even 
blackened. 

♦ Dublin Joum. of Med. and Chem. Science, No. XV. 
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Wlule, on the one hand, Dr. Prichard has collected evi- 
dence of the springing up of the Xanthous variety out of 
every melanocomous tribe, and there is something in the tem- 
perately cold regions of Europe and j^sia which favours its 
production, /or it is in some instances the general character of 
whole tribes — exists on the coast of Malabar a race of 
Jews, which is known by the name of “White Jews,” and 
who, from documents in their possession, appear to have 
migrated to India soon after the destruction of the Temple 
by Titus, but who still resemble European Jews in features 
and complexion.* The Jews, like the Arabs, are generally 
a blaek-liaired race; but many Jews may be seen with 
light hair and beards ; and in some parts of Grermanv 

the Jews are remarkable for red bushy beards. ^ 

Every shade of colour clothes with its tints the body of 
the Jew, from the jet black of the Hindoo to the ruddy 
white of the Saxon. On the Malabar coast, to which refer- 
ence has just been made, is a second colony of Jews, perfectly 
black.t Thus even Hamilton Smith admits J in the Cau- 
casian race every variety of colour, from pure white down to 
meiamsm nearly as deep as the genuine Hegro. 

_ On the other hand. Dr. Prichard has shown that there are 
mstances m which fair races have become dark, without any 
considerable change in external conditions. We find the 
G-ermanic nations, which were unanimously described bv 
ancient authors as very fair, possessing red or yeUr hafr^ 
and blue or gray eyes, have become much darker since that 
time, so that these peculiarities are far from being common 
amongst them, and^must now be rather looked for in Sweden. 
Ihat an amelioration of the climate of central Europe has 
taken place dmmg the same period cannot be doubted : but 
the climatic change scmcely seems decided enough to account 
lor such an altmation in the physical characters of the popu- 
Iation. _ Explain the fact as we may, it is an evidence M the 
variability ol the races of men, since it is altogether impos- 
sible to question the purity of the descent of the Germ^e 
nations, pr that the change of complexion has resulted from 
any admixture of a foreign element. 

* On the Ani»al Kingdom and Pnity of the Species, by J. C.Hall, M.D^ 

't The White Jews are at Mattacheri, a town of Cochin 
t Natural History, p. 368, 
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With regard to the hair, it may he shown by microscopic 
examination that the hair of the Negro is not really wool, 
and that it differs in its intimate structure from that of the 
fairer races only in the greater quantity of pigmentary 
matter which it contains in its interior ; and the same may 
be said of the jet-black hair so often seen in England. The 
crisp tmsted growth of the Negro hair is the only character 
by which it can be separated from the straight ; and this 
cannot for a moment be relied on as a proof of original dif- 
ference, since these national variations do not exceed those 
which present themselves within the limits of any one race, 
and we daily meet Europeans with hair quite as black and 
tYoqlly as that of the Negro ; and if we examine the tribes in 
Africa, every possible gradation is found, from the so-called 
woolly hair to simply curled, or even flowing hair. The fact 
of red hair occurring amongst the Negroes of Congo has 
been alluded to by Blumenbach, who saw many Mulattoes 
with red hair. Dr. Prichard observes, that even if the hair 
of the N egro were really analogous to wool, which it is not, 
it would by no means prove him to be of a peculiar and 
separate stock, unless the peculiarity were constantly pre- 
sented by all the nations of Negro descent, and were restricted 
to them alone ; for there are breeds of domesticated animals 
"^hich have^ wool, whilst others of the same species, under 
different cKmatic influences, are covered with hair.” * Two 
other popular distinctions between hair and wool may be 
drawn from the fact that wool falls off altogether in a mass, 
and leaves the animal bare, while hairs fall off singly, and 
from time to time. The growing part of the fibre of wool 
varies in thickness according to the season, being thicker in 
proportion to the warmth of the atmosphere, and smallest of 
all in winter ; on the contrary, the filament of hair is gene- 
raRy of uniform thickness, or tapering a Rttle towards a 
point.t 

* The hairs issue from bulbs or roots, situated in the cellular web, under 
the cutis ; these bulbs have an external vascular root, which is probably the 
source whence the hair derives its nourishment; there is, besides, a mem- 
branous tube or sheath which envelopes the hair, and passes out with it 
through the different layers of the skin. The hair consists of an external 
horny covering, with an internal vascular part — the medulla, or pith. The 
colouring principle is evidently of a common nature in the skin and hair. 

f Bake well on Wool, p. 9, 
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TL0 pocxiliaritiss obsBrvBd in tliG structurG of tliG bony 
skelGton, more particularly of the cranium and pelvis, next 
claim attention 5 for these have been thought to furnish 
more important guides for the separation of the races of men 
into distinct species than either the colour of the skin or the 
texture of the hair. Since the works of Camper and Blu- 
menbach appeared, repeated efforts have been made to 
a^ange the different members of the human family into 
distinct species, the conformation of the skull bemg the 
guiding characteristic. To select a IN^egro, an European, an 
American, or a Malay skull, when strongly-marked pecu- 
liarities were presented, would probably be no very difficult 
task ; but are these types common to the entire races they 
to represent ? ^have they that permanency and inva- 
riabdity which is requisite to found a specific distinction ?— 
and the facts which have been accumulated in answer to 
these enquiries’ prove, 1st, That these peculiarities are far 
irom constant in the several nations of one race, or even in 
the several inffividuals of one nation ; and, 2nd, That external 
conditions bemg improved, they are liable to undergo alter- 
ations,---changes which every influence that exalts the general 
habits 01 Me, ^d calls into exercise the faculties of the mind, 
has no inconsiderable influence in producing. The leadin<y 
types of configuration of the skull are reduced by Dr. Prichard 
to three ; and he states there is sufficient evidence for con- 
necting them with different habits of lijfe. Amono'st the 
rudest tribes of men, hunters, and the savage inhabitants of 
torests, dependent for their supply of food on the accidental 
produce 01 the soil or on the chase, among whom are the 
most degraded of the African nations and the Australian 
savages, a form of head is prevalent which is most aptly dis- 
mguished by the term prognathous, indicating a prolongation 
or extension forwards of the jaws ; and with this characteristic 
other traits are connected. 

A second shape of the head, very different from the last- 
mentioned, belongs principally to the IN'omadic races, who 
wander with their herds and flocks over vast plains, and to 
the tribes which creep along the shores of the Icy Sea, and 
ive partly by fishing, and in part on the flesh of their rein- 

-L broad and lozenge-shaped faces, 

and what Dr. Prichard has termed ppamidal skulls. The 
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Esquimaus, tlie Laplanders, Samoiedes and Kamtschatkans, 
belong to tliis department, as well as the Tartar nations, 
meaning the Mongolians, Timgnsians, and Nomadic races of 
Turks. In South Africa, the Hottentots, formerly a nomadic 
nation, who wandered about with herds of cattle, over the 
extensiYe plains of Kafir-land, resembling, in their manner 
of life, the Tungusians and the Monguls, have also broad 
faces, pyramidal skuUs, and, in many particulars of their 
organisation, resemble the northern Asiatics. Other tribes 
in South Africa approximate to the same character ; so do 
many of the native races of the New World. 

The most civilised races, — ^those who live by agriculture, 
and the arts of cultivated life — all the most intellectualhj 
improved natives of Europe and Asia, — ^have a shape of the 
head which difiers from both the forms above mentioned. 
The characteristic form of the skuU among these nations 
may be termed oval, or eHiptical.^^ 

It lias been proved that ^ these typical forms _ are not 
permanent, but are capable of being altered under the influ- 
ences of civilisation ; and Mr. LyeU found, after numerous 
inquiries from medical men, resident in the Slave States of 
America, and the testimony of aU who have paid any atten- 
tion to the subject is to the same effect, that, without any 
admixture of races, the Negroes who are brought into close 
contact^ with the Whites approximate, each succeeding 
generation, more and more to the European configuration of 
head and body. 

Another example of the modification of the form of the 
skuU, out of the many before us, is supplied by the descend- 
ants of those tribes in the North and East of Europe, who 
appear to have been in possession of it before the arrival, in 
that part of the globe, of the races of Indian descent. Some- 
of these are weU known under the name of Lapp and 
I inns, whose similarity of origin cannot be doubted, 
although they now present the most important differences 
in their physical formation. The Lapps still maintain, in a 
remarkable manner, the pyramidal skull, whilst in the 
modern Einn the skull is becoming more and more oval. 
We have close at our own doors an example of a degenera- 


* Natural History of Man, p. 1 08, 
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tion m the form of the skiill, as the result of the continued 
application of depressing physical, and degrading moral 
influences to which Dr. Prichard has alluded, and which is 
^us iaithfuHj and graphically described in the “Dublin 
University Magazine : ” ^ — 

'‘On the plantation of Ulster, and afterwards on the successes of the 
Bnfcish against the rebels of 1641 and 1689, great multitudes of the 
native Irish were driven from Armagh and the south of Down into the 
mountamous tract extending from the barony of Flews eastward to the 
sea; on the other side of the kingdom the same race were expelled 
into Leitrim, Sligo and Mayo. Here they have been almost ever since 
exposed to the worst effects of hunger and the two great 

Muersofthehmmn race-.' The descendants of these exUes ai-e 
stm readily distinguishable from their kindred in Meath and in other 
istncts where they are not in a state of physical degradation ; being 
remarlmble for open projecting mouths, with prominent teeth and 
exposed gums, their advancing cheek bones, and depressed noses, 
bearmg barbarism on their very front. In Sligo, and northern Mayo, 
the consequences of two centuries of degradation and hardship exhibit 
themselves m the whole physical condition of the people, affecting not 
featees but the frame, and giving such an example of human 
deterioration from known causes as almost compensates by its value to 
fature ^es for the suffering and debasement which past generations 
have endured m perfecting its appalling lesson. Five feet two inches 
upon an average, pot-bellied, bow-legged, abortively-featured, their 
olothmg a wisp of rags,— these spectres of a people that were once well 

hsataon, the aimual apparitions of Insh want and ugliness. In other 
parts of the island where the population has never undergone the 

Iv . causes of physical degradation, it is well known 

^t ae same race fishes the most perfect specimens of human 
beauty and vigour, both mental and bodily.” 

made a most careful examination of 
the difierent forms of the human pelvis ; he has proved that 
ad the existmg varieties in the shape of this bony structure 
reduce themselves to four principal forms, which are described 
by him in substance as follows : — 

a. The oval form— Die oval ur-becken-form. In this kind 

thempper opening is egg-shaped, “ in such wise 
that this aperture at the anterior part, viz., at the symphysis 
pubes, is narrow, but towards the middle of the same aper- 
•ure, and the junction of the ilia ^ith the os sacrum, becomes 
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graduallj and proportionally widened,” and ag-ain becomes 
somewbat narrower in passing backwards towards the pro- 
montorium, when it ends in an obtuse point. 

h. The round form pelvis; a pelvis in which the upper 
opening is round; the circumference, particularly at the 
symphysis and horizontal branches of the pubes, is more 
spread out than in the round oval form, whereas the conju- 
gate has nearly the same extent as the transverse diameter. 

c. The square, or four-sided form, is the shape of a pelvis 
of which the sides, especially that formed by the os pubis 
are hat and broad, so that the upper opening forms nearly a 

perfect square ; the transverse diameter is greater than the 
conjugate. 

d. The wedge shape JLeil-formige ur-heclcenform, belontys 
to the pelvis which appears on both sides compressed, so Is 
to be narrower from side to side than from front to back. 
The ossa pubis unite under an acute angle, and the hori- 
zontal branches run backwards in a straighten direction 
than m the oval form ; the conjugate is lengthened, and the 
upper openmg is oblong, rather than oval. 

AU the existing varieties in the form of this bony struc- 
ture belong_ to one or other of the above four principal forms • 
and as specimens of each form can be found in the different 
races of men, it follows, that there exists no particular 
hgure ol the pelvis which is a permanent characteristic of 
any one race. M. Weber has also laid down a similar 
arrangement in the forms of the skull, maintaining that four 
prmcipal forms, bearing corresponding designations, may be 
pointed out md:he shapes of the head, and that skulls pre- 
senting a conformity with each and eveiy one of these 
prmcipal types, are to be found in several different races. 

Differences p other parts of the body undoubtedly present 
lemselves, if mdmduals of one race be compared with those 
of another. _lhe bones of the leg of the Negro are much 
more convey m front than in Europeans, producing what is 
cor^ordy^ known as “ the cuowtnber-shm the foot is less 
are e , emg broad and flat, but the same conformation is 
oft^ seen m Europeans. It has been said that skeletons 
of Negroes have sometimes six lumbar vertebrae, but Dr. 
Pnchmd saw an i^tance of this in an European. With 
regard to stature, the same physician observes, that “ there 
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are no varieties of stature in different nations which are so 
famflv/’*^^^ frequently occur in the same 

hare L^^'Lhed 

ave oeen relied upon by those naturalists who seek m them 
authorities for dividing mankind into different species ; but 

S. tf'jT t of the Aair-the shape of 

the sJcul^the form of the pehis, &c., &.(i.,}iaYe alike Med 

to supply, either smgly or coUectively, the slightest grounds 
for mamtammg any valid specific distinctions. 

Jloth Blumenbach and Lawrencef have remarked that 
no naturalist can carry his scepticism so far as “to doubt 

111 domestic swine from the Md boar.” 

vaneties therefore, through which this animal has 
smce aegenjated, belong;, with the original European race 

is fomid^fr*^!, ’ and since no bodily difference 

fcj lound m the human race, either in regard to stature 

coioTH, the form of the skull, or in anj other respect, which 

IS not observed m the same proportion in the svine race 

ks companson it is to be hoped, will silence those sceptics 

the varietie^s of 

the iumm species, to admit more than one species. The 

whole kfferenee between the cranium of a Ifegro and that 

equaUy sfrkmg difference which exists between the cranium 
of the Md boar and that of the domestic swine ; and 
trier^™ continues, “ I now add, the swine in some coun- 

mto races which, in singularity, far 
exceed everything which has been found strange in kdilv 
variety amongst the human, race. Mw as it % absurdto 
that the vasf vcmety of swim haw mt descended 

« a less vmeasonalle to 
of man constitute so mam, distinct 

be?Mle wf ^>7 pnvier that the “ human species must 

1 members produces- 

be^f f =” although this is now 

mchWd +n ii+ strictly correct, we are, nevertheless, 
mclmed to attach more weight to it than many other natu- 

* 7oL i. p. 3S8. 


t Page 250. 
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ralists of tlic present day. It has been shown by Dr. 
Prichard=^ that distinct species do not freely intermix their 
breed, and hybrid plants and animals do not propagate their 
kind, at most beyond a very few generations, and no real 
hybrid races are perpetuated ; but mixed breeds, descended 
from the most distinct races of men, are remarkably prolific ; 
the inference he draws is obvious— if the mixed propagation 
of men does not obey the same laws which universallv 
govern the breeding of hybrids, the mked breeds of men 
are naturally hybrid, and the original tribes from which 
they descend must be considered as varieties of the same 
species.t 

The^ infertility of hybrids has always been a stumbling- 
block in the way of the theory which is opposed to the unity 
OT OUT species : to a consideration of ttjis q^uestion, Dr. 
Bachman J has brought much learning, the most patient 
mdustrj, and an immense amount of facts ; and he is satisfied 
“that all the ingenuity of the belieTers in the fertility of 
hybrids is insufficient to produce a solitary case in wliich 
they have clearly proved that a single race of animals, or 
birds, has been perpetuated from hybrids of two or more 
species.” In the ease of the common cow with the buffalo 
among quadrupeds, and that of the common and China 
goose, among birds, which are the only two very well attested 
cases, hybrids have been productive, but barely for one or tw^o 
generations, and could not be prolonged without returning 
to the pure blood of either stock. 

Professor Owen says, “ The tendency of aU the natural phe- 
nomena relating to hybridity is to prevent its taking place, 
ana when it has occurred, to arrest the propagation of 
varieties so produced, and to limit their generative powers so 


_ * Vol. i. ,p. 375. • 

^ interesting chapter in the later 
editions of his Pnnciples of Physiology,” the mutual relations of the principal 
branches of the human family, concludes, that from the analogical argument 
enved from the phenomena presented hy the domesticated species among the 
lower animals and from none of the variations existing between the diffLnt 
^ces of mankind having the least claim to be regarded as valid specific dis- 
tinctions, we are required, by the universally received principles of Zoological 

“ belonging to the same spede? or 
as having had an identical or similar parentage.— Pp. 53 , 54 . 

J On the Unity of the Species. 
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as to a^it orfy of reversion to tte original specific forms ■ 

cwulS 1 feL voluntarily’ 

eopmate. In a few exceptionable eases, serving onlv to 

establisb the rule of their inferiority, specific hybrids lave 

beenknoTO to propagate together and produce a^ degenerate 

intermediate race, which soon becomes extinct, ft more 

commonly happens that a hybrid is sterile, or propagates oS^ 
with an mdividual of pure kreed.” '"v propagates oniy 

It may be stated, then, 1st, That there is no case on 
record where a single new race of animal or bird has spLTff 

ai?theva^tirrfthe°L^ different species ; 2nd,^Thaf 
an tne vmeties ot the human species are known to nmniD-o+o 

wth each other, and to produce a fertile progeny whiL\as 

contained for ages to propagate, and in Ls way Te^ races 

(varieties^ liavc been formed and nn^ u. 

with which the Crania AreSa^of ^ ® 

prove .hot «WornlS®E.™ 

American, Caucasian, and African blood. There is ffr^’ 
and mereasing_ tnbe in South Africa, called the Griqna fii 
the Orange ^iver, bemg a mixture of the original^Dutcb 

at ff often happens, when the parents are of two differenf- 
vmjes,-as, for example, one of the xantaou and the other 

.pp.», deo, th., i„ oerteh, fe.SlK lSS.hilS 

SShrii'S.SS :S'- 24 « 

to » widow kdy, too of her slaves, bemgCl^'So mS? 

and the woman brought forth a white girl When ®d, 

~ r ^as ae £ chMr^ 3 wS 

Pegged ths-T^+h ™ ^®ad of her husband, and therefore 
noWe 3 ^ ^ dark, that he mif^ht 

ta J! .I ^ Jiowshe did hrw^ted 

to see the cMd, and wondered why the room was shut 

for It wee toiod. mea he h./the ehild bro^hS S 

* Philosopliical Transactions, voi. iv- 
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liglit he was higlilj delighted, and said to his wife, “ You are 
afraid of me, and therefore keep the room dark, because my 
child is white. But I love it the better for that ; for my 
father was a white man, though my grandfather and grand- 
mother were both as Mach as you and myself and though we 
came from a ^lace where no white peojplc were ever seen^ yet 
there was always a white child in every family that was related 
to us:' At the age of fifteen the child -was sold to Admiral 
Ward, and brought to London in order to be shown to the 
Ixoval Society. 

Dr, Parsons also describes a girl that he saw in London 
ill the year 1/47. father was a Mach man, servant to a 
gentleman who lived in the neighbourhood of Gray’s-Inn- 
Lane, the mother a white (fEnglish^ woman, who lived in the 
same family. When the infant was born, it was as fair to 
look at as any offspring of white parents, and her features 
exactly like the mother : “ the right huttoeh and thigh were as 
Mach as the father, as my notes specify:' 

Dr. Prichard mentions the case of a hTegress who had 
twins by an Englishman ; one was ^perfectly Mach, with short 
woolly Gurled hair ; the other was white, with long hair."^ 

^ We have already pointed to spoken language as one grand 
fea:ture of distinction between all the races of man and that 
animal which philosophers may please to select to comiect 
the last link in the chain of human nature vdth the brute 
creation. _ That language should exist at all, and that it 
should exist a.mong every people and community of the earth, 
however low in the scale of civilisation, is in itself a powerful 
argument for the unity of onr species : in truth, the classifi- 
cation of language is the classification of mankind, and the 
migration and intermixture of languages are records of the 
changes and movements of man over the face of the globe. 
The unity of all human languages, if it could be.established 
would ^ a powerful proof of the unity of all the races of 
inan._ What number of words found to resemble each other 
in different languages would warrant the oonelusion that 
they had a common origin, is a question that has been 
^iskcd, 2 iiid to tbc miswcriiig of wbicb Dr. Young bas upplicd 
tbe matbematical test of bis calculus of probabilities. He 
«3oncludes that “ notbing could be inferred as to tbe relation 


* Pr370.voLi. 
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of any two languages, from tlie coincidence of sense of any 
single word in botL. of them : the odds would be three to one 
against the agreement of any two words ; but if three words 
appear to be identical, it would then be more than ten to 
one that they must be derived in both cases from some 
parent language, or introduced in some other manner ; six 
words would give more than seventeen hundred chances to 
one ; and eight, nearly one hundred thousand ; so that in 
these eases the e^ddence would almost amount to a certainty.” 
Ethno^aphy, says a recent vmiter,^ has furnished conclu- 
sive evidence that the family of American languages has had 
a common origin with that of Asia. A lexical comparison 
has established an identity in one hundred and seventy 
words, although this study is yet in its infancy, and this is 
an argument which cannot be controverted.” 

All dialects, says the Petersburg Academy, — '' all dialects 
are to be considered as the dialects of one now lost. It is 
the opinion of IGaproth, ' that the universal affinity of lan- 
guage is placed in so strong a light, that it must be consi- 
dered by all as completely demonstrated.’ Herder, who does 
not beheve the Mosaic record, admits that the human race, 
and language therewith, go back to one common stock, to a 
ffi'st man, and not to several dispersed in different parts of 
the world.’ Balbi most truly asserts, that no monument, 
‘either historical or astronomical,’ has yet been able to prove 
the books of Moses untrue ; but with them, on the contrary, 
agree in the most remarkable manner the results of the most 
learned philologers and the profoundest geometricians.” 

It is indeed interesting to note, how much recent dis- 
coveries, as well as the classification and nomenclature of 
languages previously adopted, connect themselves also with 
the recorded tripartite division of mankind into the three 
great families, the dispersion of which, after the Scriptural 
deluge, we have already traced. Some of the most remark- 
able ^ results, suggests a very high authority,t recently 
obtaiued, “are those which disclose relations hitherto 
unsuspected or unproved, betw'een the language of ancient 
Egypt and. the Semitic, and Japhetic languages of Asia; 
thus associating together, in probable origin, those three 

* Tfee Unity of the Human Race, by the Rev. T. Smyth, D.D., p. 219. 

Quarterly Review, December, 1849. 
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great roots wMoli, in their separate ^ffusion, have spread 
forms of speech over all the civilised, parts of the world. 
Taking the Japhetian, or Indo-Teutonic branch, we find 
these inouiries embracing and completmg the connexions 
between the several families of language which comp^e this 
eminent diinsion of mankind, already dommant in Europe 
for a long series of ages, and destmed, apparently, through 
some of its branches, to still more general dominion over the^ 
srlobe.” One of the results of this refined analysis has been 
the reduction of the Celtic to the class of ^do-Tentome 
languages, through the labours of Bopp, Prichard, and 
Pictet, whereby an eighth family is added to one great 
stock and the circle finished which defines the relation oi 
the one to the other, and also to the other languages of 
mankind. And, although many nations of the earth have 
been settled in their present countries at a period even 
beyond the reach of exact historical tradition, still, says 
Scldegel, their languages are manifestly nearer, or more 
distant varieties of a single mother tongue, spoken hy one 
family of people, and prove, that in a distant and intei- 
mediate antiquity emigration took place over wide tracts of 
country, from a common and original abode. This is no 
hypothesis, but a fact clearly made out.* Pr. Prichard, 
from the beginning to the end of his valuable volumes, places 
a very high value upon fundamental affinities of language,^ 
as proving a fa/mily relationship amongst groups of nations. 
W 6 are told hy Moses, (Gen. xi. 1,) “ the whole earth was 
Qp one language (lip') and one speech, and that during the 
builclino' of the Tower of Babel, “ God confounded their 
language, that they might not understand one another’s 
speech.” The learned are not now agreed whether we have 
any remains of the primitive language of man ; and on this 
point the Scriptures supply no information. It is probable 
that the old Hebrew or Syriac is the most ancient language 
that has descended to us ; and the J evsish historians state 
that the sons of Eber, or Heher, did not take a part m the 
buddiag of the tower, and, therefore, retamed the pmnitive 
language, — an opinion supported only by tradition. Sir 'W . 
Jones says, “the original language is entirely lost.” The 
result of the first inquiries into this subject appeared alto- 

* Preface to Prichard's Egyptian Mythology, pp. xix, xx. 
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gether adverse to tHe Mosaic record; but more mature and 
extended labours, in which the scholars of the G-ermaii 
universities pre-eminently shine, show, that the 3064 lan- 
guages of Adelung, and the 860 languages, and 5000 dialects 
of Balbi, may be reduced to eleven families, and these, again, 
are found to be not primitive and independent but modSica- 
tions of some original language. 

We shall conclude this part of the argument almost in 
the words of the Chev. Bunsen, t one of the most able writers 
on this subject, who, after giving a classification of the 
languages of men, and stating the two possible hypotheses : 
first, that there has been a great number of beginnings, out 
of which different tribes have sprung, and with them different 
languages; and second, that the beginning of speech was 
made only once, he continues, — 

If the first supposition be true, the different tribes or 
families of languages, however analogous they may be, as 
being the produce of the same human mind upon the same 
outward world, by the same organic means, will, nevertheless, 
offer scarcely any affinity to each other, in the skill displayed 
in their formation, and in the mode of it ; but their very 
roots, full or empty ones, and all their words, monosyllabic 
or polysyllabic, must needs be entirely different. There 
may be some similar expressions in those inarticulate bursts 
of feeling, not reacted on by the mind, which grammarians 
call interjections. There are, besides, some graphic imita- 
tions of external sounds, called onomatopoetica, — ^words, the 
formation of which indicates the, relatively, greatest passivity 
of the mind. There may be, besides, some casual coinci- 
dences in real words ; but the law of combination, applied to 
the elements of sound, gives a mathematical proof that, with 
all allowances, such a chance is less than one in a million 
for the same combination of sounds, signifying the same 
precise object. If there be entirely different beginnings of 
speech, as philosophical inquiry is allowed to assume, and as 
the great philosophers of antiquity have assumed, there can 
be none but stray coincidences between words of a different 
origin. Eeferring to what has already been stated, as the 

** Wiseman’s Lectures. See also Encyclopaedia Brit., vol vi. p. 275. 

+ The results of recent Egyptian researches, in reference to Asiaiic and 
African Ethnology, and the classification of Languages, read before the British 
Association at Oxford, by 0. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. 
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result of tlie most accurate linguistic inquiries, sucL. a 
coincidence does exist between three great families spread- 
ing from the Korth of Europe to the tropic lands of Asia 
and Africa. It there exists, not only in radical words, hut 
erenin what may a^jyear as the worh of an exclusively ^peculiar 
coinage, — the formative words and inflections which pervade 
the whole structure of certain families of languages , — and are 
interwoven, as it were, with every sentence pronounced in 
every one of their hranches. All nations which, from the 
dawn of history to our days, have been the leaders of civilisa- 
tion, in Asia, 'Europe, and Africa, must consequently have 
had one beginning. This is the chief lesson which the Jcnow- 
ledge of the Egyptian language teaches usT 
it is very true this statement of the very learned writer 
just, quoted has more especial reference to the Beonitic, 
Japetic, and Chametie languages only; but the same 
reasoning and conclusions equally apply to the Turanian 
stock, that stock being a branch ‘of the Japetic. Thus, in 
a most wonderful and altogether unexpected way, modern 
Egyptological researches have greatly contributed to establish 
the proofs of a common origin of all the languages of the 
globe, and to strengthen the evidence of all the races of man 
havine: derived their existence from one common parent. 


opiisrioisrs of the most learned naturalists on the 

UNITY OF OUR SPECIES. 

ADELTINQ-, 

In the introduction to his great work on language,' 
Ahelung-^^ has summed up what history discloses to us on 
this subject; and, as it has an important reference to the 
present object of inquiry, I hope the length of the extract 
•will be excused. 

“ Asia has been in ah times regarded as the country w^here 
the human race had its beginning, received its first educa- 
tion, and from which its increase was spread over the rest of 
the globe. 

Tracing the people up to tribes, and the tribes up to 

* MitTiridates, oder allgemeine Sprachenhunde, &c. L. Th. Berlin, 
1806.^ 2“^. 4*'. Til. von. J. S. Vater, Berlin, 1809 — 1817, a most important 

work in relation to the history cf our species, and the affinities and migrationa 
of various tribes. 
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families, we are conducted at last, if not by Mstoiy, at least 
by the tradition of all old people, to a single pair, from 
"vi Hicb xaniilies, tribes, and nations bave been successively 
produced. The question has been often £isked, what was 
this first family, and the first people descending from it? 
where was it settled ? and how has it extended so as to fill 
the four large divisions of the globe ? It is a question of 
fact, and must be answered from history. But history is 
silent; her first books have been destroyed by time, and* the 
few lines preserved by Moses are rather calculated to excite 
than satisfy our curiosity. 

“ In the first feeble rays of its early dawn, which are 
fiiintly j)erceived about 2000 years before the commence- 
ment of our present chronology, the whole of Asia, and a 
part of Africa, are already occupied with a variety of greater 
and smaller nations, of various manners, religion, and lan- 
guage. The warlike struggle is already in full activity: here 
and there are polished states, with various useful inventions, 
which must have required long time for their productions, 
development, and extension. The rest of the human race 
consists of wild hordes occupied merely with pastoral 
pursuits, hunting, and robbery ; thus a kind of slave-trade 
is^seen in the time of Abraham. Soon after a few weak 
glimmerings of light discover to us Europe in a similar 
state of population, from the Don to the PiUars of Hercules ; 
here and there traces of culture, industry, and commerce ; 
for instance, the amber trade in the Baltic, at least in the 
time of Homer, and that of the British tin. . All this is per- 
ceived in remote obscurity, where only a few points of light 
occasionally shoot across, to show us the ge.rms of future 
history, which is still profoundly silent respecting the time 
and place of such events. Hothing is left for us but humbly 
to assume the^garb of ignorance, to look round us in the great 
archives of nature, and see it* there are any documents which 
may at least lead us to conjectures. Happily there are such. 

The present structure of the earth’s surface teaches us, 
what^ Moses confirms, that it w'as formerly covered to a 
certain depth with water, which gradually lessened, from 
causes unknown to^ us, so that various spots became dry and 
habitable. The highest dry surface on the glob.e must, 
therefore, have been the earliest inhabited; and here nature, 
or rather her Creator, will have planted the first peo|le, 
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'Wrhose multiplication and extension must liave followed the 
continual gradual decrease of the water. 

“We must fancj to ourselves this first tribe endowed 
with all human faculties, but not possessing all knowledge 
and experience, the subsequent acquisition of which is left 
to the natural operation of time and circumstances. As 
nature would not unnecessarily expose her first-bom and 
unexperienced son to conflicts and dangers, the place of his 
early abode would be so selected, that all his wants- could be 
easily satisfied, and every thing essential to the pleasure of 
his existence, readily procured. He would be placed, in 
short, in a garden, or paradise. 

“ Such a country is found in central Asia, between the 
30th and 50th degrees of north latitude, and the 90th and 
noth of east longitude (from Ferro) ; a spot which, in 
respect to its height, can only be compared to the lofty 
plam of Quito in South America. From this elevation, of 
which the great desert Gobi, or Shamo, is the vertical point, 
Asia sinks gradually towards all the four quarters. The 
great chains of mountains, running in various directions, 
arise from it, and contain the sources of the great rivers 
which traverse this division of the globe on all sides ; the 
Selinga, the Ob, the Fena, the Irtisch, and the Jenisev, in 
the north ; the Jaik, the Jihon, the Jemba, on the west ; the 
Amur and the Hoang-ho (or Yellow Hiver), towards the east; 
the Indus, Granges, and Burrampooter, on the south. If the 
globe was ever covered with water, this great table-land 
must first have become dry, and have appeared like an 
island in the watery expanse. The cold and barren desert 
of Gobi would not, indeed, have been a suitable abode for 
the first people; but on its southern declivity we find 
Thibet, separated by high mountains from the rest of the 
world, and contaming within its boundaries all varieties of 
air and climate. If the severest cold prevails on its Snowy 
mountains and glaciers, a perpetual summer reigns in its 
valleys and well-w^atered plains. This is the native abode of 
nee, the vine, pulse, fruit, and all other vegetable produc- 
tions, from which man draws bis nourishment. Here too 
all the animals are found wild which man has tamed for his 
use, and carried with him over the whole earth the cow,* 

* To ‘dateianiae original jtock our -iocnostic animals is one of the 
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Iiorse, ass, sheep, goat, camel, pig, dog, cat, and even the 
serwceable rein-deer, his only attendant and friend in the 
icy deserts of the frozen polar regions. Close to Thibet 
^d just on the declivity of the great central elevation, we 
Imd the charming region of Cashmire, where great eleva- 
tion converts the southern heat into perpetual sprino' and 
•where nature has exerted aU her powers to produce Santa 
a^als and man, in the highest perfectiom No spot on 
the whole earth unites so many advantages ; in none could 
toe numarL plant have succeeded so well without any care.”^ 
This spot, therefore, seems to unite aU the characters' of 
paraise and to be the most appropriate situation in Asia 
lor the hirth-place of the human race. 

W. LAWEEKCE, ESQ., E.R.S. 

The human species has numerous distinctive marks bv 

which under every circumstance of deficient or imperfect civi- 
Jisation. ann AVAT*w«T'i d-f-xr /x'P j 



PROEESSOR BEITMEIS'HACH. 

The peeuhar characteristics of man appear to me so verv 

mthLtotn^a"”* •distinct species, but also 

f separate order by himself. His physical and 
mord attributes place him at a much greater distance from 
all other orders of mammalia, than those are from each other 
respectively. Order, Bimana; Genus, Somo; Swedes, Single 
with several vanefres. OJimacters, erect stature, two ha/ds’ 
both appointed and of equal length ; the inferior incisors 

T* 

Toiost difficult undertakings in zoology. I know no data on whick the ox kind 
can be referred to any wild species in Asia. Cuvier has Tonlderw 1 
minute osteological inquiry, that the wild ox (urus or bison of the ancients- 
^urochs of the Germans), formerly found throughout the greater part of 
tempemte Europe, and still met with in the forests of Lithuania ^of the 
Cy thian and Caucasian chains, is not, as most naturalists have supposed the 
^ original of our cattle ; but that the chamcters of the latter are found in 
certain fo^il crania; whence he thinks it probable « that the primary race has 
been annihilated by civilisation, like that of the camel and dromedm 
Des Ammaux fossiUs, v. iv. ; Mmmam fossiles, p. 51. o^^edary. 

* Adelung; 1*^. Theil. JEinleitungy B 9. 

t Lectures on the Natural History of Man. (Bohn’s edition 
J Be Generis Humaui Varietate Nativa, 
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BUPPOI^'. 

E^erj circumstance concurs in proving that mankind are 
not composed of species essentially different from each other; 
on the contrary, there was originally hut one species, which,' 
after multiplying and spreading over the whole surface of the 
earth, has undergone various changes, by the influences of 
climate, food, mode oi living, epidemic diseases, and the 
mixture of dissimilar individuals * 

JAMES COWLES PEICHAEI), M.P. P.E.S. 

It is well known that this able and learned physician 
devoied the leisure hours of a long and active professional 
me to a consideration of the varieties of the human race. 
He yelt that the bacred Scriptures, whose testimony is 
received by all men of unclouded minds with implicit and 
reverential assent, declare that it pleased the A Im ighty to 
create of one blood all the nations on the earth, and that all 
mankind are^the offspring of common parents ; and he then 
resolved to discover how far the conclusions of reason and of 
science were confirmatory, and what the data for arriving at 
the conclusion, that all the races and diversities of mankind 
are really^ derived from a single pair, placed on the earth for 
the peopKng^of its surface, both in times past, present, and 
to come, dunng those ages which it may please the A.lmio’hty 
to assign to the present order of existence here. This writer 
has not only considered the subject as physiological,— 
including all which relates to the physical conformation of 
man, his mental endowments, the question of the unity or 
plurality of species, and the laws which permit and limit the 
delation from a common standard ; but, 2ndly, the pUlo- 
loQical, including all which belongs to human languages, 
^ connexions, diversities, the theory of the changes they 
imdergo, and the history of such actual changes ; and, lastly, 
the historical taking the term in its most extended sense 

1 history, inscriptions, traditions! 

mjrfchology, and even the more common usages which 
designate md distinguish the different races of man —has 
been examined, the facts carefully collected, and conclusions 
based upon those facts set before us. We have reserved 
to near the conclusion of this synopsis the result of hia 

* Natural History, translated by Wood, vol. iii. p. 44(1 
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inquiries, and tie opinion wiiei tiis great man expressed 
only a short time before his death deprived tie profekon of 
one of its brightest ornaments. He says, that the different 
races of men are not distinguished from each other by 
steongly marked, uniform and permanent distinctions, as are 
the several species belonging to any given tribe of animals ; 
aU the diversities which exist are variable, and pass into each 
other by insensible gradations ; and there is, moreover 
scarcely an instance in ■which the actual transition cannot be 
proved to have taken place. Thus, if we consider the 
varieties of the figure which are generally looked upon as the 
most important, ^d begin with those of the sk&eton and 
me skull as their foundation, we shall find every particular 
pe undergoing deviations and passing into other forms. 
VVe have seen that in many races, who have generally and 
oriOTually, as far as we can go back towards their origin, 
heads of the pyramidal figure, with broad faces, or the 
Mongohm tTOe, the oval or European shape with European 
features display themselves in individuals, and often become 
toe characteristics of tribes. The shape of the head in the 
Black races vanes in hke manner. The Sudanian nations 
have a black complexion, with a form of the head different 
from that of the Negro ; the type varies in particular tribes 
and e-ven m the same tribe. Towards the south, the black 
and crisp-haired Aft-icans display in the highland of the Kafirs 
a form re^mbling the European, and in the country of the 
nomadic Hottentots make a signal approximation to the 
physical character prevalent among toe nomades of high 

Asia. Among the aboriginal races of the new world, similar 
VRn6ta6s and. similar dsviations occur. 

With respect to colour, it is still more easy to trace the 
greatest variations within the limits of one race ; there is 

fi,'' of nations, having its branches 

spread through different countries, which does not display, in 

wl + marked varieties. We 

+K J ivf instances of the Jews and Arabs, in 

,1 Hindoos, or rather of the Indian race spread 

through India compared with those of the Himalayan 
eoimtries. It has been said that the native tribes of America 
present an exception to the general observation deduced from 

plexion of the American displays no relation to chmate. We 
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hare prored on tlie contrary, that tribes alike belonging tn 
the American stock manifest the influences of external 
agencies not less distinctly than do the white inhabitants of 
Europe compared with the black races of Africa;^ for 
example, compare the black Californians with the white 
Americans of the north-west coast. He also proves, to our 
mind most satisfactorily, (and we are writing after having 
devoted many hours to a patient and careful examination of 
the immense amount of facts collected by Dr. Prichard,) that 
the dark coloured tidbes of Africa are not a distinct people, 
separated from all the other families of man, and uniform 
amongst themselves, such as we “ ideally represent under 
the term JN^egro.” 

Nor can it be pretended that any intellectual superiority of 
one human race over another, which can be imagined to exist, 
furnishes any argument against the conclusion that all men 
are of the same species. If it be admitted that the Negroes 
are deficient in mental capacity, this would not prove them 
to belong to another family; for it would be no difficult 
matter in many toT^ms and villages of this country to dis- 
cover families intellectually inferior to the generality of 
Africans, t and it is a fact which cannot be controverted that 
there are and have been many Negroes whose mental facul- 
ties may be measured by the standard of European intellect; 
nor must it be forgotten that external influences, civilisation 
and social culture exert no trifling power in awakening and 
developing the faculties of the mind. If this psychological 
comparison be extended to others, even to the poor Bush- 
men, we have the authority of Mr. BurchellJ for saying that 
the females, though neaidy naked, displayed as much the 
signs of modesty as Europeans, “ the girls were as delicate 
in feelings of modesty as if they had been educated in the 
most decorous manner.” Of the men — destitute of flocks 
and herds, living on the wild roots of the wilderness, on 
reptiles, locusts, and the larvae of ants, assimilated to the 

■* Pp. 473 — 475, 545, We give tlie substance of what Dr. Prichard has 
stated ; want of space obliging us very much to abridge the original text, 

*f* We might select thousands of the Caucasian race that are inferior to 
thousands of the more intelligent Africans ; as the deficiency in the former 
would not prove that they were not Caucasians, so a lower grade of general 
intellect would not exclude the Negro from the species to which we belong* 

J Travels in Africa, voLi. p. 434. 
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ild beasts in tbeir habits — -the same writer adds, I dis- 
covered among them traits ofhmd and social feelings , and all 
the essential attributes of humanity f well, then, might Dr, 
Prichard conclude, that when — 

We find every where the same susceptibility, though not always in 
the same degree of forwardness or ripeness of improvement, of admit- 
ting of the cultivation of these universal endowments, of opening the 
eyes of the mind to the more clear and luminous views which 
Christianity unfolds, of becoming moulded to the institutions of 
religion and civilised life ; in a word, the same inward and mental 
nature is to be recognised in all the races of men. When we compare 
this fact with the observations which have been heretofore fully* 
established as to the specific instincts and separate physical endow- 
ments of all the distinct tribes of sentient beings in the universe, we 
are entitled to draw confidently the conclusion that all human races are 
of one species and one family'' — ^p. 545, vol. iL 

Resume, "We must now bring this part of tbe work to a 
close. In tbe following pages tbe reader will find that Dr. 
Pickering bas sketched most clearly tbe peculiarities by 
wbicb tbe various Eaces of Man are distinguished from each 
other. Our task bas been to determine whether in the 
colour of tbe skin, tbe shape of tbe trunk and extremities, 
tbe conformation of tbe skull, tbe structure of tbe brain, 
<&c., &e., &c., there exist such difierences between any two 
families as to justify tbe conclusion that they are not of tbe 
same species. In doing so, we have first considered tbe 
skeleton of tbe African in relation to that of tbe Chimpanzee 
and Orang-Outang, and then endeavoured, after comparing 
the structure of those parts of tbe body in tbe Hegro which 
are thought to differ most materially from tbe European, to 
show bow aU tbe Eaces of Man are separated from every 
other animal by a clear and not to be approached boundary. 

We have next investigated tbe question of tbe unity of our 
fjpecies, and after giving tbe objections wbicb have been 
urged against tbe probability of aU men being of one family 
and one species, tbe proofs on wbicb that opinion rests have 
been fully investigated. Mrst, tbe subject bas been studied 
as presented to our notice by tbe Mosaic account of tbe 
creation : next^ it bas been regarded as altogether a question 
for scientific research ; and tbe large amount of facts relating 
to tbe JN'atural History of Man, wbicb have been collected 
from a great variety of sources, will not only, we hope, be of 
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interest to the general reader, but also of use to the students 
of OUT public schools and nniyersities, in conducting the 
inquiry, — whether all the races of man which are dispersed 
over the surface of the earth, and whose portraits, as 
sketched in the following pages by Dr. Pickering, will be 
foimd to exhibit the most remarkable contrasts in feature 
and in colour ; and not only to differ in complexion and in 
physical conformation, but also in languages, manners, 
customs, modes of worship, &c., &c., <&c. ; have arisen from 
A dam and Eve, or are the offspring of several original and 
distinct parents ? 

It may, and probably will, be urged that this problem has 
long ago been so decidedly solved by the authority of the 
Bible, ^ that no room is left for doubt or for discussion ; but 
we think that it is impossible to devote the energies of the 
muid to a more noble undertaking than an investigation 
of the natural history of the races of man — a branch of that 
great tree of science which includes the history of all 
organised life, which cari-ies us along the phases of creation, 
through all the numberless gradations of vegetable and 
animd existence, till we reach those wonderful instincts and 
stni more exalted functions of reason and intelligence, of 
speech and of language, the possession of which, as already 
demonstrated, separates man by a wide chasm from the cattle 
of the field,~with a view of showing the harmony existing 
between the facts which are exhibited in tbe Book of 
Nature, and the record given of them in tbe Word of Dod. 

We cannot lay dowm our pen without expressing an 
opinion as to the unity of our species ; and, although the 
profession to which we belong instinctively directs the eye 
to look for physical anatomical identity, — to consider the 
shape of the head, the figure of the pelvis, and the colour of 
the^ skin, — ^to search for physiological identity amid the 
varied changes to which the human constitution is liable; 
and, looking at the varieties of the genus homo, to ask, how, 
when, and where these varieties arose, and what is known 
of the springing tip of analogous varieties in the present 
day, and of which some instances have been given still 

* The Reviewer of Dr. Prichard’s work, in the Quarterly,” contends, that 
“from the fact of nature producing frequent vai-ieties in all races, as striking 
as are the extrwme diversities amongst men, and that there is an entire conti- 
nuity in the gradations which occur in nature trom one diversity to anothei’/' 
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would we venture for one moment to direct attention to the 
psychical and moral bearings of the question, of more 
nnportance far than many of those on which so much labour 
during many years, has been expended. ’ 

When we observe that all the races of man, civilised and 
savage, have the same powers of ntterance,— that both speak 
naturally, and are equally understood; when we find all 
languages, dialects, and tongues reduced to a few families 
and- pointing, so far as human wisdom yet can trace, to one 
common origin ; when we see in aU men, whatever the 
climate they inhabit and the colour of their skin, a belief in 
a world beyond the grave ; when even the poor Bushmen 
exhibit some glunmerings of family relations and habits, 
md some mmgling of human sentiments ; when we discover 
the use ot fire, artificial clothing, instruments by which the 
labours necessary to procure food and raiment are facilitated 
—weapons of offence and defence— the club, the spear, the 
sicJrle, and the _ fisbmg-book,— characteristic of mankind- 
when we see objects of worship, prayers to the gods, sacri- 
fices to obtain real or imaginary blessings,— sacred festivi- 
ties, pilgrimages,— the pries|s and priestesses upon whom the 
divme services of the l^egroes depend, and who are supposed 

—(thus, a striking example is afforded, in a Negress having an Albino 
offspimg, without pigment cells, a fact which includes all those minor varieties 
of colour which are so familiar to us in the same community! aTeverta the 
same familj-; and continuous gradations of colour, from the Negro to the 
natave of Northern Europe, are proved to exist,) “that the aigume^nt for the 
unity might be left as sufBcient, even if it ended here,” and dlri^d iiraddi- 
Uonal confiimation from the analogies presented by the inferior grades of 

of been given whicli proves the actual deviations 

f man from a conimon standard are less than those found in the animals 
which are rendered familiar to us by domestication. 

1. The conclusion that all the Races of Man are of one species mav be 
dra™ from the harmony of the general laws of the animal econoX to Trfter 
a due allowance IS made for the effects of climate, habits of life &e it shfuld 
appear that in two races of animals the duration of life is the sime that their 
Mtural functions observe the same laws, that they are susceptible of the same 
leases, there is a very strong presumption that they are of Ae same species 

all men '‘'r w a,re the same in their operation upon 

_ eu, and the slight deviations which occur are not greater than the common 
vaneties of constitution which exist within the limits of the same family. 

^ existence in the same admitted species amongst the inferior 
tubes of animals of vaneties analogous to those which occur in mankd * 

3. From the circumstance of varieties being really known to have sun nv i™ 
among men more or less similar to those which distiLuish different ® ^ 
nth^Ammairnngdomand UjdtyofmrSpeciu.tjJ. C. Hall, 
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bS-'round, aad tbe Christian speatog of his paradise 
a ulace the ioys of which eye hath not seen, nor the 
mind ofman ciceived; when everywhere axe presented 
Cerd rites for the dead,-huming, sepulchre, embalmnig 
SSSmies ; when we behold mounds mthout number scat- 
tered over aU the northern nations of the world, the only 

remaining records of races imw extoct ; 
fliA TT^nderfullv constructed Pyramids oi Jigypt, the graves 
;nhrancient Peruvians, the monuments of the Polynesians; 
when certain religious observances are considered,— -it may 
be the worsHp of the Sun, or the petition of the savage to 
the Great Spirit, or the prayers, _ masses, anditames oflered 

for the dead and for the living, in the churches of Ewope, 
tL temples of Eastern climes, or the mysterious rites of 
Pa<ran altars ; and when all these are regarded as pheno- 
mena in the history of the most refined and barbarous 
nations, and as springing from i^hose common faculties and 
sensibilities, of feeling, passion, and of hope, which speak of 
close and unalterable resemblance, and attest the great 
natural relation of all men to each other, forming a piece 
of Divinity •within ns,— something that was betore the 
elements, and o^-ing no homage to the sun;” and wheii 
lastly in the joyful laughter, and in those hitter tears which 
are common alike to the civilised and cultivated citizen of 
London, and to the untutored savage of the desert, are 
furnished proofs of family identity, which ^ convince the 
mind far more powerfully than all the suhtilties of argu- 
ment; for — 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin f 


We are fully satisfied, that all the races of man are, as the 
G-ospel clearly expresses it, “ of one blood ” — that the 
Black Max, Bed Max, axd the White Max, ake 

LIXKS IX OXE OHEAT CHAIX OE EELATIOXSHIP, AXD ALIKE 
CHILDBEX WHICH HATE HESCEXDEI) EBOM OXE COMMOX 

Pabext. 

JOHX CHAELES HALL, M.D. 

Sheffield, 

July 9th, 1860. 
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CHAPTEE L 

enumeration op the races. 

Three races of men are familiarlj known in tlie United 
States, and me admitted by general consent. The sa.TT»» 
trace physical races have been considered by eminent natu- 
ralists (wlio, koweverj haye not travelled) to comprise all 
the varices of the human family. Blumenbach has indi- 
cated a Wh race, the Malay; and even a fifth has been 
shadowed forth in the accounts of the Australian Seas. It 
was impossible, however, from the materials furnished by 
books, to deme the geographical boundaries of these races ; 
a pomt which seemed of importance, as forming in a good 
de^ee the basis of our reasoning on the whole subject. 

Tins then was one of the objects of investigation I pro- 
posed to mjself on joining the Exploring Expedition ; and 
my previous experience as a naturalist, a pursuit calling for 
the constant exercise of the powers of discrimination, gave 
me some advantages in conducting the inquiry. 

At one time during the voyage, I thought mv task nearly 
accomplished; and, after visiting Australia andSTew Zealand, 
i actuary penned an opinion, that the races of men were five 
in number. Soon, however, I was compelled to admit three 
more . neither was this the limit of the productiveness of 
natine, in new and undreamt of combinations of feature. 

More careful observation than at the outset had seemed 
necessmy was now called into requisition ; and often, for a 
tune, I experienced perplexity. One difaculty arose, in fixing 
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in the mind, while passing from place to place, the relative 
shades of complexion, fortunately for my purpose, tattooing 
was practised in many of the countries visited, and these 
markings afforded a convenient test of the depth of hue. 
Individuals, also, of three or more races being present among 
the crews of our vessels, afforded the means of ma^g some 
direct comparisons. In the end all difficulties vanished, and 
I was enabled to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. 

It should be observed, that in the countries visited by the , 
Expedition, the inhabitants present among themselves great 
uniformity of feature and complexion : wMe in the^ Arab 
countries and in Western Hindustan, there is an astonishing 
diversity of aspect in the population ; independently, to all 
appearance, of the great mixture of races. The mountain 
region of Abyssinia is said likewise to present a seemingly 
heterogeneous population ; but in aU the countries which I 
have myself visited, the varieties of feature have appeared 
susceptible of reduction to the arrangement adopted in the 
present work. 

I have seen in ah eleyef eaoes of mek ; and though I 
am hardly prepared to fix a positive limit to their number, I 
confess, mter having visited so many different parts of the 
globe, that I am at a loss where to look for others. They 
may be enumerated conveniently enough in the order of 
complexion; and beginning with the Hghtest, I wih add 
some of the more obvious distinctive characters. 

a. White. 

1. Aeabian'. The nose prominent, the lips thin, the 
beard abundant, and the hair straight or flowing. 

2. Abtssiniaiv. The complexion hardly becoming florid ; 
the nose prominent, and the hair crisped. 

b. Brown. 

3. MoifooLtAisr. Beardless, with the hair perfectly straight 
and very long. 

4. Hoxtektot. Hegro features, and close wooUy hair; 
and the stature diminutive. 

5. Malay. Eeatures not prominent in the profile ; the 
complexion darker than in the preceding races, and the hair 
sl-.raiglit or flowing. 
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c. SlacMsJi-hrown. 

6. Paftjak. Features not prominent in the proiile ; the 
heard abundant j the skin harsh to the tonch, and the hniT* 
crisped or frizzled. 

7. INTeg-eillo. Apparently beardless; the stature dimi- 
nutive, the features approaching those of the Kegro, and the 
ham woolly. 

8. Ihdiah or Telin&ah. The features approaching those 
of the Arabian ; and the hair in like manner, straight or 
flowing. 

9. Ethiopian. The complexion and features interme- 
diate between those of the TeHngan and Negro ; and the 
hair crisped. 

d. BlacJc. 

10. Atjstealiais'. Negro features, but combined with 
straight or flowing ham. 

11. Negeo. Close woolly hair; the nose much flattened, 
and the lips very thick.* 

In an absolute sense, the terms “white and black” are 
both inapplicable to any shade of the human complexion ; 
but they are sanctioned b^ general usage, and there may be 
some convenience in retaining the above four general divi- 
sions. Two of the races may therefore be designated as 
white, three as brown, four as blackish-brown, and two as 
black. 

Five of the races have the hair straight or flowing ; while 
m the others it is more or less crisped, and in two of them 
it may with propriety be termed wool. 

Other modes of associating the races may be also men- 
tioned. Maritime habits, and the part they appear to have 
taken in colonising the globe, wnuld lead us to separate the 
Malay, Negrillo, and Papuan ; or the three island, from the 
eight continental races. 

Again, looking to their distribution over the simface of 

I the ^ globe : six of the races may be regarded as Asiatic or 
East In(Pan, and four as African ; the eleventh (the White 
race) being in common, or holding geographically an inter- 
mediate position. 

The existence of races, it should be observed, is a pheno- 
menon independent of climate. All the physical races that 
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occur in cold regions can be traced by continuity to tho 
Tropics ; where, moreover, we find other races in addition. 

By the same evidence of geographical continuity, the 
population of one hemisphere can be satisfactorily derived 
&om the other; but a difficulty arises in narrowing the 
circle. On the one hand, it seems quite impossible to trace 
the four Afr ican races to any part of Asia ; and on the other, 
it will be equally difficult to connect the Mongolian race 
with the African contiaent. . ^ 


CHAPTEE II. 

EXPLANATION OF THE MAP. 

The geographical distribution of these eleven races of men 
is represented on the accompan3rmg map by different colours. 
I have preferred, for this purpose, an unusual projection ; on 
account of its exhibiting at one view the true area of the 
surface of the globe, or, in other words, the relative size of 
the different countries. 

I have inscribed on the map my own route of travel, in 
order that it may readily be perceived when I speak from 
my own knowledge ; in which case only can I be held 
responsible for my opinion. "Wherever I have seen for 
myself, all difficulties have disappeared ; not so in various 
instances, where I have been obliged to decide on conflicting 
statements. In general I have found oral testimony more 
satisfactory, in the present inquiry, than books. But I 
w^ould here state, that I yet feel much uncertaiaty about 
the tribes inhabiting the important range of islands "between 
Timor and the Solomon G-roup, both inclusive. 

• The dotted lines are intended to illustrate the subject of 
the diffusion of mankind over the globe ; marking such as 
are presumed to have been the main routes of migration, by 
land and sea. 

All coasts maybe referred to three principal divisions; 
which are likewise represented, but without pretension to 
minute accuracy. These are the alluvial, the roch^ (exclu- 
sively or alternating), and the coral-bound. The coasts of 
the latter description I am enabled to give chiefly through 
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fcHe assistance of Mr. Dana; and tliej deserve attention as 
navmg an important bearing, to be hereafter noticed, on 
human migrations. 

The phases of climate, varying especiaUj in the propor- 
tions of ^moisture, partition out the soil and its vegetable 
growth into three weU-marked divisions. 1. There are 
countries which are almost entirely devoid of vegetation. 
•2. Other extensive regions are more or less covered with 
herbage, or produce scattered bushes and stunted woody 
plants, but are destitute of proper forests. 3. A third 
description of territory is, in its natural state, clothed with 

is likewise repre- 
sented on the map, not merely from its connexion with geo- 
graphical botany, but as a point eminently illustrative of the 
history and present condition of the human family. 

Art indeed cuts down the forest, and encroaches slightly 
on the bairen territory ; but yet the above three natural 
divisions will very nearly correspond with desert, pastoral, 
and agricultn/ral countries. It is a mistake to suppose, with 
many, that pastoral or nomadic life is a stage in the pro- 
gressive improvement of society. The condition is inscribed 
upon the face of nature ; and widely-extended regions 
minister to the wants of man, where nevertheless cultivation 
is impossible. 

Take, for iastance, the vast interior of the Eastern conti- 
nent. "We have, in the first place, a great desert tract 
extending through Northern AJfrica, Arabia, and Western 
India ; the domain of the Barabra, Tuarick, and Arab. The 
presence of man in this terrestrial void is offcen solely 
dependent on the milk of the camel. Next follows on the 
north and east, a pastoral region of still greater extent; 
where the face of nature is somewhat softened, so that the 
horse and bullock can obtain sustenance; and hence the 
development of the Tartar or Scythian tribes. Continue the 
survey on the map towards the borders of the continent, and 
there will not, I apprehend, be any difficuliy in distinguishing 
the principal seats of population and national power. 

In proceeding to the consideration of separate races., I 
shall adopt an arrangement partly geographical, and shall 
refer to these several heads, such miscellaneous ol3servations 
as have appeared worthy of preservation. 
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CHAPTEE HL 

THE MONGOLIAN RAOF 

1 HATH ttouglit to distinguisli in the Mongolian race 
physical traits and a style of feature, at variance in some 
respects with those of the remaining series of races. 

One of these peculiarities consists in the occurrence of 
a feminine aspect in both sexes. In the absence of any 
striking difference in stature or dress, I have often seen the 
stranger at a loss to distinguish men from women ; a diffi- 
culty not depending altogether on the absence of a beard, 
and which, so far as my observation extends, does not take 
place in the other races. 

The well-characterised Mongolian head is less compressed 
at the sides than is the head in the other races, so that 
when viewed in front, it presents a more rounded contour. 
The forehead recedes ; but in continuation of a general 
curve from the chin upwards ; and it frequently happens 
that the nose is likewise arched. The latter withal is less 
prominent than in the White race, and the lips are some- 
what thicker. 

The complexion is always sufficiently light to show a 
flush, and in the far North, it sometimes becomes decidedly 
florid. This is said to be the case with the coast-tribes of 
Northwest America ; and indeed I have seen among them 
two females, in afl probability of unmised race, who from 
their fair complexion might very weU have passed for 
Europeans. 

The Mongolian is pre-eminently a beardless race, the 
ehin ofren remaining perfectly smooth, even to extreme age. 
In the instances where a thin beard does make its appear- 
ance, I have never seen it attain a greater length than two 
or three inches, and it was always perfectly straight. The 
hair also has appeared to me more uniformly straight, and 
to have a tendency to grow longer than in the other races ; 
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when left to itself, I tMni it will, not nnfteqnently, reach 
the ground. 

As to the “ oblique eye,” so generally spoken of as cha- 
racteristic of the Chinese, T have found it among them in 
some instances, and also among the Chinooks of Northwest 
America ; but I have not been able to make much use of 
it as a distinctive character. I have moreover seen indivi- 
duals of the Malay race having their eyes small and as if 
half-closed, and I am induced to think some confusion may 
have arisen ftom this source. I was not more successful 
with the alleged “ absence of a projecting inner angle to the 
lids,” which has likewise been spoken of as a Chinese pecu- 
liarity. Some writers have found a want of clearness in the 
sclerotica, or “ white of the eye,” of the aboriginal American ; 
a point I have not examined, but which seems to deserve 
attention. 

Por characteristic figines of Mongolians, I would particu- 
larly refer to West’s paintings of aboriginal Americans; so 
far, at least, as I can judge ftom copies. 

The Arctic Regions seem exclusively possessed by the 
Mongolian race ; which besides is diffused through a greater 
variety of climates than any other, and over a far larger 
area. This comprises about one half of Asia, and with a 
slight exception aH aboriginal America, or more than two- 
fifths of the' land-surface of the globe. Notwithstanding 
the recent encroachments, the greater portion of the 
American continent is stilL inhabited by Mongolian tribes ; 
and while some of them wander towards the North, fiurther 
than civilised man has hitherto been able to follow, others 
are still the nearest dwellers to the Southern Pole. 

BRAZIL. 

In conforming, wherever it is practicable, to the order of 
the Voyage, Brazil is the first place that claims attention. 
During a stay of sir weeks at Eio Janeiro, including journeys 
to and beyond the Organ Mountains, I did not meet with 
the least traces of aboriginals ; neither, on inquiry, could 1 
hear of the presence of an individual in the city. Some, it 
was saiA were living at the distance of two or three days’ 
journey, who might have been visited, had other objects 
been abandoned. 
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PATAGONIA. 

I was again Hasuccessful in meeting with aboriginals 
during our short and interrupted visit to the Eio Negeo, 
in North Patagonia ; but I learned that some civilised 
natives were residing at the Spanish village, about twenty 
miles from the mouth of the river. 

Incursions are sometimes made by distant tribes, for the 
purpose of stealing horses ; and one of the pilots had been 
in a conflict with a party of these marauders. He repre- 
sented them as being “all horsemen, armed only with a 
long pike. They used the war-cry of ‘ cha cha,’ and they 
charge in a body at a chosen poiut, too impetuously to be 
resisted ; but having broken through the opposing line, they 
continue their course without giving further trouble.’’ 

Mr. Coan, of the Hawaiian mission, once spent some 
mouths in Southeen Patagonia, with the tribe bordering 
on the Straits of Magellan, (the same repeatedly mentioned 
in the Voyage of the Beagle,) and I am indebted to him' 
for the following particulars. “ The Patagonian tribes do 
not appear to have bloody wars ; but he once witnessed a 
severe fight between two individuals, unarmed. The stature 
of these people is nothing unusual, but it is exaggerated bv 
their peculiar mode of dress. They are aU horsemen, biit 
having no canoes, they cannot pass the Straits : the Puegians 
do this sometimes, when they are seized and reduced to 
slavery. The Araucanians never cross the Andes into this 
country, neither do the Patagonians visit theirs. A native, 
who was acquainted with the whole of Patagonia, and 
who had acquired some Spanish words at the settlements on 
Eio Negro, informed Mr. Coan that he once made the 
attempt; and that he reached a place beyond which his 
horse could not proceed from the want of feed, and further 
on there was only snow.” 

THE ANTARCTIC OR MAGELLANIC WATERMEN. 

The great chain of the Andes, considered as continuous 
throughout all America, terminates with singular 8}Tnmetiy, 
North End South, in a high broken border-archipelago ; 
presenting a labyrinth of sounds and channels that affords 
room for the development of a maritime population. 
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The Southern 'Watermen, or the Pnegians, are far less 
advanced in the art of navigation than their Northern 
brethren. Their canoes are smaller^ and inferior in con- 
struction. They are not known to venture forth into the 
open sea ; and even the Palkland Islands, although so near 
the coast, appear to have remained unvisited by them. 
Something, indeed, should be allowed for the more 
tempestuous character of the surrounding Southern Ocean, 

_ In Pebruary, 1839, the Vincennes came to anchor in 
Orange Harbour; and on the day of our arrival, a small 
canoe made its appearance, coming from the direction of 
the islet of Cape Horn, which was nearly in,^ht. I was 
on shore at the time ; and before I could reach the ship^s 
side, the canoe departed, without giving me a distinct view 
occupants. During the nine following days, that 
elapsed before the sailing of the Helief, no other . natives 
mme their appearance ; and notwithstanding I landed at 
different points almost every day, and extended my walks 
as far as six miles inland, the whole country appeared to 
be a solitude. 

Sometimes, however, in following the coast, I wuuld come^ 
upon a deserted hut ; scarcely distinguishable in the midst 
ol the rank growth of herbaceous plants, and always 
situated immediately in the rear of the beach. In shape it 
was hemispherical, havmg the apex unfinished for the 
passage of smoke ; and it seemed to be the work of but a 
few hours with^ the unassisted hands. A heap of mussels 
and limpets uniformly encumbered the entrance, and indi- 
cated the chief support of the proprietors, A footpath 
was in general traceable, not leading inland, but only to the 
water s edge ; and in a single instance a weed remained 
behind, a Nettle, that had been unintentionally transported 
from its native sod. Such was the only change man had 
here wrought upon the face of nature. 

By what means the Duegians procure fire, so precious in 
this chilly and humid climate, I am uninformed; but the 
process would seem to be diflGLCult, since they are careful 
always to take a supply in their canoes. At first it appeared 
a surprising circimistance, that Hving where snow is not 
unfrequent, and so near the Antarctic circle, these people 
fihould be entirely destitute of clothing I And no fact so 
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plainly disclosed the absence of tbe. 

Nortb. Indeed we afterwards found, that in the bouther 
Sphere, vegetation is nowhere checked by a season of 
ST^but that in many respects a tropical climate may be 

ISr the sailing of the EeUef, the natives made their 

aKrtoi Sre t^sClwas enabled to satisfy 
myself of the physical identity with our Northern abon- 
Sals I was, Lwever, particularly struck with the fohow- 
C testhnon;, obtained after spending two years ^ong 
Se tribes of the Pacific and Southern, Oceans ; when W 
again directed our course to America, 
sWts of De Puca. On here viewmg the LhmooJis, a 
highly intelligent and observing officer remarked m my 
Srmg, “ that he could not discover much ^erence 
between them and the Puegians;^ they appeared to him 

essentially the same sort of people.” t? nf 

Among the few articles manufiietured by the Puegians o 
Orange Harbour, we observed that the strings are excluswely 
of ^.T.iTT'al fibre, and that the weapons consist offiy of slings 
and spears ; the latter used apparentiy not for the Purposes 
of war, but for procuring fish, and perhaps seals, ine 
spear-Ws are formed of the solid bone of some roarme 
animal ; and in shape and mode of attachment, they present 
an obvious analogy to the bone-poufyed arrows and sjdmon- 
spears of Northwest America. A further unexpe^ed ana- 
logy is perceived in the shape of the ; the Puegians 

Tnfwng the blade even narrower than do the Northwestern 

*'’^The Eelief, previous to my going on board, had_touehed 
at Goop-spccess Bat, at the eastern exteemity of Terra d 1 

Eueffo* And tlie “ superior stature and condition oi tne 
natives seen at tliat place, induced eye-witnesses to suppose, 
tliat tliey belonged to a different class from the people fre- 
quenting^ Orangl Harbour. Indeed tbe possession of bows 
and arrows, and tbe wearing of tbe skins of land q^uadrup^s, 
indicate a bunting tribe ; or, at least, one not altogether 
dependiug on tbe products of tbe sea. They were perhaps 
a specimen of tbe tribes wbicb frequent tbe unknown 
Interior of tbe main island of Terra del Fuego. 
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The hows obtained at Grood-snccess Eaj are simply of 
wood, witbout tbe addition of sinew. Tbe arrows are 
pointed witb flint-stone, and are of tbe nsnal American 
pattern ; but they are feathered only on two sides, and tbe 
sbaffc is more bigbly finisbed and more beautiful than I bave 
seen it in tbe North. A bank of yarn, made apparently of 
the wool oi the guanaco, was worn by tbe natives on tbe 
bead ; but tbe manufacjture of leather does not appear to 
bave reached these Southern tribes. 

Tbe presence of tbe dog among tbe tribes inhabiting this 
extreme point of America, is another fact that deserves 
attention. 

CHILI. 

The White race is evidently far in tbe ascendancy in 
Northern Chili ; and I looked for some time among tbe 
population of Valparaiso and Santiago, before I could dis- 
tinguish traces of tbe aboriginal stock. It was novel and 
interesting to perceive one physical race thus quietly giving 
place to another, witbout outrage or oppression. 

Mixed blood cannot, however, be called rare in Northern 
Chili ; and, at tbe foot of the Andes, I found whole families 
that appeared to be pui-ely aboriginal; though in them 
bouses, customs, and mode of liviug, they did not differ 
from the other inhabitants of the country. It afterwards 
became evident, that the semi-civilisation of ancient Peru 
had aborigiaally extended its influence over Northern Chfli. 

PERU. 

In Peru, on the other hand, I found a preponderance of 
aboriginal blood, especially at a distance from Lima, and on 
approaching the Andes ; yet neither singly nor collectively 
did the original stock appear to have much political weight, 
or to have taken any very prominent part in the recent 
history of the country. Certain peculiar customs have 
indeed universally prevailed; but, otherwise, no obvious • 
trace remains of the institutions of the Incas, even in the 
districts where their language continues to be spoken. 

By an exception to the usual tendency of European civili- 
sation, there are grounds for questioning whether Peru has 
al together gained by the- change. Personal security eeitiaioly 
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does not appear to liave l)eeii promoted ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of new useful animals and plants, agri- 
culture seems to have been fully as flourishing under the 
rule of the Incas. 

In company with others I made an excursion to the crest 
of the Andes, where we experienced heavy frosts and 
frequent snows, which, moreover, perpetuafry invested the 
projecting peaks. The moist and chilly climate reminded 
us of Terra del Euego ; and, as in that region, wild geese 
were feeding on the close-set herbage. During the three 
nights we passed at Casa Gancha, most of our party suflered 
from the “puna;” an affection accompanied with headache, 
fever, and vomiting, in some respects analogous to sea-sick- 
ness, as it is apt to accompany a first introduction to these 
heights. 

While ascending on foot to the mine of Alpainarca, we 
remarked the frequent necessity of resting, for the sake of 
taking breath. The cause did not seem difiS.cult of expla- 
nation; for, at the elevation of fifteen thousand feet, the 
atmosphere had lost one half of its density, so that we were 
obliged to double the number of our inspirations, to procure 
our accustomed supply of afr. The English supermtendent 
stated, that “ a residence of years does not relieve this 
shortness of breath, and inabflity of long-continued mus- 
cular exertion, and that the aboriginals born on the spot 
suffer equally with strangers.” I 'have, however, been 
assured by Mr. Quimby, who has travelled much among the* 
Amdes, that a “ perceptible tendency to enlargement of the 
chest has been remarked among the people of the mining 
districts.” 

Coca (which consists of the leaves of the Erythroxylon 
mixed with Hme) formed the resource and consolation of 
the miners of Alpamarca; and its use, in preference to 
tobacco, had extended to European residents. I was here 
first struck with the superior powers of endurance of the 
aboriginal American ; an important item, as it has appeared 
to me, in the profitable working of the South American 
mines. I did not learn the precise footing on which the 
aboriginals are employed in Peru, but I was assured that 
they are very rarely slaves.” 

I visited also several abandoned Inca villages in the 
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vicinity* of Lima ; together with Pachicamac, which appears 
fco have been the aboriginal capital of the district. The 
cemetery at this place deserves attention, as the climate is 
favourable to the preservation of relics ; and as it does not 
seem probable that bodies have been placed here subse- 
quently to the Spanish conquest, or the conversion. I 
remarked among the articles exhumed a small roundish 
gourd-shelly having a square opening, precisely as it is now 
seen in the Lima market ; also a short-eared black variety 
of maizBy which is still common, and another variety having 
the grains slightly pointed ; the JBachya hem, and a free- 
seeded variety of the coUon-^lant ; fi'agments of woven cloth, 
all of cotton, but of various degrees of fineness, and even of 
different colours, among which hlue was distinguishable ; 
fish-nets, also of cotton, and made after the usual method, 
which is common alike to Europeans, Polynesians, and Eee- 
jeeans ; and a neatly-made sling, which was the ouly sem- 
blance of an implement of war, though probably not so 
intended : shngs, it has already been observed, are used by 
the Puegians, but not, that I am aware of, by our North 
American tril3es. 

Stone hatchets, very similar to those found in the United 
States, occur among the antiquities of Peru, a circumstance 
unexpected in a people acquainted with the use of metals, 
though we may note the possibility of their belonging to 
the anterior period of Peruvian history. 

A head-dress, stated to have belonged to Atahualpa, the 
last of the Incas,” has recently been sent to Washington; 
and it is here mentioned on account of the analogy, in the 
style of ornament, to the bands of LentaHum shells of 
Northwest America. 

The knowledge of metals, in aboriginal America, appears 
to have been almost exclusively confined to Peru and 
Mexico, ‘with the intervening countries. The value espe- 
cially attached to the “ precious metals ” by the natives of 
these countries is a suspicious circumstance, which even 
tends to invalidate the supposition of any independent 
development of civdisation. It should be observed that the 
knowledge of metals has certainly not been derived through 
the islands of the Pacific, for they scarcely afford traces of 
ores, and even metallic implements do not appeal to have 
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been aboriginallj conveyed beyond tbe western extreme of 
New G-ninea. Extending now* these limits, so as to include 
Australia, and I think we have nearly defined the portion of 
the globe whose inhabitants were found by Europeans to be 
destitute of metals. 

I do not know whether precious stones were anywhere 
prized in aboriginal America, but they are among the 
articles which travelled furthest duimg the early period of 
commercial intercourse; and, by tracing them to their several 
localities, additional light may hereafter be thrown on certain 
portions of history. 

THE NORTHWESTERN OR ALEUTIAN WATERMEN. 

In 1841, as the Yincennes approached the entrance of 
the Straits of De Euca, a good deal of interest was excited 
by the appearance of a canoe. As it drew near, a report 
spread ‘‘that there were White men on board;” and indeed, 
after having been for two years accustomed to the personal 
appearance of the Polynesians, we all noticed the superior 
lightness of complexion, together with the greater length of 
hair. The novelty of hats next engaged attention; and 
perhaps it was their conical shape, combined with the short 
stout person, and the general style of dress, that brought to 
mind representations of Siberian tribes. The fashion, 
however, of the conical hat, extends further than the 
opposite coast of ALsia ; and we subsequently had occasion 
to notice it in various parts of the East Indies. 

After the soft languages and rapid enunciation of the 
islanders, the Chinooks presented a singular contrast in the 
slow, deliberate manner in which they seemed to choke out 
their words ; giving utterance to sounds, some of which 
could scarcely be represented by combinations of known 
letters. Their deportment was hardly less unlike; espe- 
cially in the absence of a salutation^ and of all signs of 
approbation at anything they saw. As we proceeded up the 
Straits, canoes frequently came round, bringing, as subse- 
quently, an abundant supply of fish. Sometimes the occu- 
pants seemed to be attracted by curiosity ; but they were 
always eager to traffic away the various articles in their 
possession, although to our eyes the result seemed increased 
impoverisl ment. 
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The TineenTies anchored m Disco \re17 Harbour; and 
shortly afterwards I went on shore. Unlike the state of 
things in Terra del Fuego, paths were seen leading in 
Tarions directions ; and I shall not soon forget the rush of 
sensations, on my first interview in the forest with the 
aborigiaal proprietor. On returning to the strand, T 
observed that a party bringiug rails and mats in their 
canoes had established a temporary encampment. Indeed 
the whole details of aboriginal life contributed to render 
this day memorable. Scarcely two centuries ago, our Kew • 
England shores presented only scenes like that before me ; 
and what was to be the result of the lapse of the third ? 

As the Vincennes proceeded to the head of Navigation 
Bay, I landed at various points, and had other interviews 
with these maritime people. One thing about them was 
veiy striking; the air of quietness that attached to their 
residences and aU their movements. They appeared to 
live, as it were, on a good understanding with the birds and 
beasts, or as if forming part and parcel of the surrounding ’ 
animal creation; a point in correspondence with an idea 
previously entertained, that the Mongolian has peculiar 
qualifications for reclaiming, or reducing animals to the 
domestic state. 

The want of personal cleanliness, usual with the North 
American tribes, was sujfficiently ol3vious. It is true, the 
lighter complexion shows dirt more conspicuously than does 
that of the Polynesian ; and in a chUly climate, it is not 
strange that sea-bathing should be avoided. Veindovi, our 
Eeejee captive, after getting over his astonislunent at the 
sight of so much land, imbibed a profound contempt for 
the Chinooks; though on one occasion he condescended to 
initiate some of them into the art of using vermilion. 

On our return to the vicinity of Discovery Harbour, I 
was fortunate enough to fall in with- one of the permanent 
stockaded villages. It was buiLt in a concealed situation, 
onthe bank of a small stream of ftesh water, that afforded 
access by canoe ; and it was not far ftom the anchorage at 
Dungeness. It appeared to be the proper home of all the 
natives we had seen within many miles ; amounting, perhaps, 
to as many as three hundred persons. 

In one of the houses I witnessed the remarkable treat- 
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ment to wMcli the Chinook infants are subjected; being 
con&ed to a wooden receptacle, with a pad tightlj ban- 
daged over the forehead and eyes, so that it is alike impos- 
sible for them to see or to move: and I further remarked 
that when the child is suspended according to usage, its 
head is actually in a lower position than the feet. 

Some of the men had their faces blackened, and I thought 
at first they were not pleased with my visit. However, I 
was conducted freely about the village ; and afterwards to 
• an enclosure, of about a quarter of an acre, planted with 
potatoes, in which they seemed to take a deal of pride. The 
art of cultivation was recent in this quarter ; it having been 
communicated, not without some pains on the part of the 
Hudson Bay Company, through Catholic missionaries. 

On returning towards the ship, I observed a skull lying 
on the beach ; a circumstance that surprised me, as I was 
aware that these tribes take much pains in the disposal of 
their dead. On pointing it out to my attendant native, he 
looked sorrowful, and made some gestures which I thought 
referred to the common lot of mortality. He also showed 
me the marks of a wound, received by him, as well as I 
could make out, in an engagement with a Northern tribe. 

The Yincennes touched at Classet, just within the 
entrance of the Straits, and where the capture of whales is 
chiefly carried on. The natives here were more numerous, 
more insolent, and had acquired a greater number of English 
words than those living further up the Straits. Several had 
a ring through the septum of the nose ; others had trinkets 
in the ears ; and others, again, had the face fancifully 
marked with lines of soot, somewhat after the pattern of 
Hew Zealand tattooing. Arrows were kept in flat wooden 
boxes, with the lid set in ; and I observed also the double- 
pointed arrow for shooting fish. Mantles were procured 
here,^ made of vegetable fibre, perhaps bark ; similar, but of 
Merior workmanship, to those of Hew Zealand. A 
jejdousy was found to^ exist at Classet between the two 
principal men of the tribe, and one spoke of the other as a 
small Indian.” 

All the natives inhabiting the southern shore of the 
Straits, and the deeply indented territory as far and includ- 
ing the tide-waters cf the Coin ml) ia, may be comprehended 
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tinder tBe general term of Chinooks ; though various minor 
subdivisions are recognised. They were found to hold some 
8.horiginal commerce with the inland tribes ; and they 
appear to have enemies only in the North, in the ‘‘ Yoo- 
kulty” orNootka people. I did not myself see the Chinooks 
of the Lower Columbia; but the only particular difference 
I have found in the accounts of them, consists in the substi- 
tution of the water-proof basket (derived apparently with 
otlier arts and customs from California) for the square 
wooden bucket of the Straits. 

The Chinook canoes were distinguishable, in the distance, 
from the Polynesian, by the oblique position in which the 
paddle is held ; the end moreover, in making a sweep, being 
elevated above the plain of the horizon. On two occasions 
we were surprised by the approach of a canoe larger than 
usual, some of the men standing and Nourishing theii’ 
paddles, and all singing in chorus, in a loud clear voice : 
these canoes were found to contain principal men or chiefs. 
Sails were very rarely seen ; and one of matting, which we 
procured, has been pronounced to be of the “Eussian 
pattern so that there is room for doubt, whether the use 
of sails is aboriginal in this part of America. The Chinook 
canoes are of wood and from a single trunk, and their 
construction has been much admired. !By what means 
they are excavated, or the split boards for the houses 
procured, we did not ascerrain. We saw no stone hatchets 
in Oregon. 

The Chinook household mats^ like the Californian, are 
made of rushes (Scirpus lacustris), placed side by side, and 
strung at intervals, somewhat after the pattern of Canton 
matting. The Chinooks have ^^wampum'^'^ of the usual 
description but strings and bands of Bentalium shells, of 
somewhat similar model, seem principally to subserve the 
purposes of money. They have the same art of prepanng 
soft leather as our Eastern tribes, but being much exposed 
to wet they use it for clothing more sparingly. They 
likewise weave hlanlcets and belts, principally from the wool 
of the Mountain G-oat (Capra Americana, an animal said to 
be abundant to the northward); and I thought I could 
perceive in the tissue, some correspondence with the Peru- 
vian cloth. These blankets are diversified with angular 

c 
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fi^es of aboriginal pattern ; and on examination, it 
appeared, tbat tbe red, green, yellow, and blue yarn bad 
been procured from traders ; while tbe black yarn seemed 
to te the hair of their shaggy dogs, a material otherwise 
reported to he used for this purpose. The latter cireum- 
stauce, together with the use of the dog as a heast of 
burden in the far North, is possMy connected with the 
aboriginal introduction of the animal into the American 
continent. 

Tbe Chinooks appear to be unacquainted with tbe art 
of dyeing, but they have some aboriginal paints; such as 
tbe blapk and the dull-red colours, used in ornamentog 
their bats, canoes, masks, and other implements. 
other colours we observed, may have been obtained irom 

traders * 

Sufficient has abeady been stated of the Chinooks, to 
show theb greater advancement in the arts, over the hunt- 
ing tribes of North America; but some of theb ingenious 
devices for procuring fish and game may be here noticed. 
We observed tall masts set up in particular situations, ‘‘ to 
intercept, by means of connecting nets, the fiight of water- 
fowl at night.” A sort of fish-rake was successfully 
employed ; but we saw nothing of fish-nets or seines, and 
indeed the sudden deepening of the water is unfavourable 
to their use, A peculiar mode of “ spearing or rather 
of noosing sturgeon, at surprising depths, was repeatecqy 
spoken of; together with a method of capturing the whale, 
an exploit never dreamed of by the islanders ^ of the 
Pacific, who are otherwise by no means deficient m 
enterprise. 

Specimens of ornamental carving in clay-stone, executed 
by the Chinooks, have become common in museums. Those 
now obtained, represent little else than the novel objects 
introduced through European intercourse ; and the original 
patterns appear to have been abandoned. ^ Specimens ot 
anterior date are therefore more interesting, and they 
usually consist of figures of grotesque imaginary quadrupeds, 
strangely grouped together ; to which it has been supposed 
“that some meaning, now lost, was formerly attached.” 
Some stone saucers, obtained by the Expedition, although 
not free from the suspicion of boiTOwed ideas., serve to 
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remind ns tliat genius is not tlie exclusive offspring of 

* .-1 • . • ^ i. O 

civilisation. 

Chinook skulls are well known in museums, ixoni the 
remarkable peculiarity of being artificially flattened. This 
is accomplished during infancy by the strange treatment 
already noticed. Children, in consequence, sometimes pre- 
sented a very remarkable appearance ; but as they grow 
up, the cranium tends to resume its natural shape, so that 
the majority of grown persons hardly manifest the existence 
of the practice. One effect, however, seemed to be perma- 
nently distinguishable, in the unusual breadth of face. 

The personal appearance of the Chinooks differs so much 
from that of the aboriginal tribes of the United States, that 
it was difficult at first to recognise the affinity. Taking 
them collectively, they are even inferior in statme to the 
tribes of Interior Oregon ; the general form is shorter and 
more squat, an d the face is rounder and broader when viewed 
in front. Instances occurred of a fairness of complexion, 
which I have not seen in other parts of aboriginal America ; 
and in young cliildren, the colour was often not strikingly 
deeper than among Europeans. The oblique eye I have 
scarcely noticed in other parts of America ; nor such frequent 
difficffity in distinguishing men from women, whether in 
youth or age. The arched nose was, however, very preva- 
lent among the Chinooks. The beard was not always 
absolutely wanting, but it occasionally attained the length 
of an inch or more. One man had both beard and whiskers 
quite thin, but full two inches long ; and in other respects 
he much resembled some representations I have seen of the 
Esquimaux. The portraits in the fourth and fifth volumes 
of the Narrative (the Tatouche chief, Eamsey, and G-eorge), 
give a very good idea of the usual appearance of the 
Chinooks. 

Slavery exists among the Chinooks, though, from all 
accounts, in a somewhat milder form than among their 
Northern neighbours. It was reported, whether on suffi- 
cient authority I was unable to ascertain, ‘'that the 
descendants of slaves obtain freedom at the expiration of 
three centuries, and that they have the means of keeping 

* See tte portmit in tte Narrative of the Expedition, vol, iv. p, 388. 
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the rectonmg ; and further, that slaves may in general be 
distinguished by the head not being flattened, though they 
are careful to perform this process on their children.” The 
practice of slavery is possibly connected wnth the first 
peopling of the American continent; and we are at the 
precise geographical position which may he regarded in many 
respects as the natural point of influx ; hut on this subject 
Mr. Hale’s ethnographical map, considered in reference to 
the existence of a pass over the Snowy llange of mountains, 
afibrds fother elucidation. 

A surveying party haTiung been despatched across the 
Straits, some canoes of the Tookulty made their appear- 
ance, a circumstance said to have produced a lively sensation 
among the accompanying Chinooks ; but the operations of 
the survey were interrupted, without the oppoi-tunity of an 
interview. Some Nootka masks were procured through a 
different source ; and they are ornamented -Ruth pieces of 
the Halyotis shell, which is lilrewise a favourite article with 
the coast tribes of California. 

Such is the superior mildness of the winter in this region, 
that the H. B. Company’s steamboat runs through the inland 
p^a.T>TiAls as far as latitude 58° N., tliroughout the year. 
Some marvellous accounts were related to us of the more 
Noethben teibes; of “their unwillmgness to admit any 
superiority in the 'White man ; and ot their attempts to 
discover the motive power in the steamboat, after construct- 
ing various devices in imitation.” Eye-witnesses agreed in 
their superior lightness of complexion over the Chinooks ; 
and a tribe was spoken of, -wIjo apply “pressure to the 
cmniimn in such a manner that the top is elevated.” That 
mechanical skfll and refinement increase on advancing 
North, is evident from the manufacture of another descrip- 
tion of leather, from the richly embroidered cloaks, from the 
paintings, and from the canoes, which will be spoken of 
hereafter. 

With respect to the future prospects of these maritime 
tribes, the greater density of a spinted population, and the 
scanty proportion of agricultural territory, seemed, to pro- 
mise a different fate from that which has hitherto beMlen 
their continental brethren. They can only give place to a 
maritime people, like themselves. It is certain that the 
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Chinooks are not altogether unaware of the threatening 
storm, and on one occasion they gave ns to understand that 
**we had no business there; the land belonged to them.” 
In docility the tribes of North-west America are not to be 
compared with the Polynesians ; and they are regarded by 
traders as the “ most dangerous people in the Pacific, after 
the Feejeeans.” 

INTERIOR OREGON. 

Preparations for a journey into the Interior having been 
completed, our party, under the charge of Lieutenant 
Johnson, left the head of Puget Sound, on the 20th of May, 
1841. The natives selected to accompany us, chiefiy 
belonged to the Nisquallx tribe, a portion of which was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of the fort ; and we obtained 
the assistance of two Canadian interpreters. 

Even among the Chinooks I had observed individuals 
who were not readily distinguishable from the aboriginals of 
the IJnited States ; but now such instances occurred more 
fi*equently, and I remarked taller forms, and, independent of 
the absence of artificial pressure, a more “ hard-featured’^ 
countenance. Indeed, I could not make out any physical 
difference fiom our Eastern tribes, except in the inferiority 
of stature, everywhere observable in Oregon. 

The country near the coast was interspersed with fiowery 
prairies, and afforded some game, chiefly deer ; but^ as wb 
approached the mountains, the woods became continuous. 
In all this distance we saw no villages, and but three or 
foxu habitations ; and these, with one exception, appeared to 
he deserted. Three or four individuals were fallen in with 
on the way, and they were persuaded to join our party. 
After some days, our natives became as jovial among them- 
selves as so many Polynesians, and I once heard one of 
them humming a low plaintive tune. They combed their 
hair with a pronged stick somewhat resembling a clothes-pin. 
The Canadians on all occasions termed them “savages;” 
and they had adopted the epithet, unsuspicious of the 
implied opprobrium. 

The path we followed had been but once previously 
traversed by chdlised man. It leads over the crest of tne 
Snovy Eange, which at a point about twenty miles north of 
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Moimt Eaixiier, seems practicable for horses during four or 
live months of the year; and indeed the chief obstacle 
arises from young spruces, that prevent the snow from 
settling around them in a solid mass. The passage was 
acc:mpTished by transferring the luggage from the horses to 
the natives, an extra number having been engaged for this 
purpose. It did not appear to have been remarked at the 
time, that there were slaves in the party ; and I afterwards 
had some reason to suspect that one man had been over- 
loaded. However, they got through wonderfully well, and 
were admitted by general consent to have surpassed the 
Polynesians. The mode of carrying burdens was the same 
so general in America, by means of a strap around the 

IT 0 ll 0 ^ • 

Most of the horses eventually got through in safety. But 
in the mean time Lachemere, a native, was sent forwards to 
find a chief, who resided at some distance below ; and from 
whom we proposed to purchase additional horses. Lachemere, 
although, according to his own account, in part Wallawalla, 
considered himself as belonging to the NisquaUy tribe. He 
bore a high character among the residents ; and he accom- 
panied us through the whole of our journey ; and proved, 
with Pierre Charles, the Canadian, the main reliance of 
our party. 

We now proceeded along the bank of the Spipek, and 
after two days fell in with the chief we were in search of, 
who awaited our approach. He w'as seated under a tree, in 
a pleasant spot of open ground, where some horses were 
grazing ; and he received us with all the state and dignity 
attributed to the former “ sachems” of New England. His 
features were of the aboriginal type strongly pronounced, 
and in fact were not unlilte the portraits of Eed-jacket, the 
Iroquois chief He inquired, “who was the greatest man,” 
our leader or the principal of the Hudson Bay Company : 
and he said, that “ his heart was good, and that his people 
did not kill anybody.” On mentioning a theft committed 
by one of our natives then present, he at first assumed a 
severe look, but afterwards said, “that as he belonged to 
another tribe, he could do nothing with him.” He traced 
on the sand a map of the country through which we were to 
pass ; and he gave us news from Wallawalla, of the death of 
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the superintendent of the fort. The interpreter added, 
that the chiefs “people Hved altogether in one town ; and 
that he was formerly a very wicked man, though now a great 
friend to the Whites, having been converted by the 
missionaries.” 

Having procured two or three additional horses, we left 
the Spipen ; and turning northward, proceeded over a high 
rolling country, arid and barren, and for the most part 
destitute of trees. On the first elevated ground we fell in 
with an encampment of about fifty natives, chiefl.y women 
and children, engaged in procuring and (frying biscuit- 
root ; which was found to be a, tolerable substitute for bread. 

On the following day, we looked down into a broad 
valley, which proved to be that of the IJppee Yakima. In 
descending, we were met by some men on horsebac^k, and 
we here experienced the inconvenience of a multiphcity of 
languages. A native had joined us on the Spipen; but 
although living so near, he was able to communicate with 
these persons only through a third language, known to 
one of the opposite party. This was then translated to- 
Lachemere, and by him, through the traders’ jargon, to the 
Canadians ; and as the latter spoke only Canadian Trench, 
the substance finally reached the English through the 
medium of five interpreters 1 Our new friends conducted 
us to a considerable encampment on the river-bank, where 
we procured an acceptable supply of sahnon. The pride of 
the village was an aboriginal belle, and we were permitted a 
sight of herself and finery : her dress was of buckskin, and 
entirely resembled the Oregon female dress figured in the 
fourth volume of the Narrative. There were no canoes 
and, as the stream was much swollen, recourse was had to 
our portable balsas : and, in the midst of our operations, an 
ingenious attempt at theft failed of success. At this place 
we first met with water-tight baskets. 

We had been led to anticipate “ oppressive heat in the 
interior plains,” but on the following morning, June 3rd, we 
were surprised with a fall of pellets of snow. Leaving the 
low grounds, the latter half of this day was taken up in th.'* 
gradual ascent of the broad opposing ridge, on the summit, 
of which we encamped; the barometer, unexpectedly, 
indicating a greater elevation than we had hitherto reached. 
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On the morning of the 4th, we soon reached the eastern 
declivity, and obtained a distant view of the Columbia 
Eiver, or rather of its position ; for we could only see an 
enormous trench, winding through the lower country. 
Indeed, the Columbia and its main branches are everywhere 
stmk from one to two thousand feet below the general level 
of the country, so • that Interior Oregon is in reality a 
table-land. 

Continuing the descent, we arrived in the afternoon at 
the margin of the river, a little below the mouth of the 
Pisoous. The junction of this large stream had given rise 
to an unusual circumstance, a spot of ground that admitted 
of cultivation. A portion of it was planted with potatoes ; 
but we hunted grouse for some time around the place 
before remarking the cabins of the proprietors. 

Tor two days we proceeded along the western bank of the 
Columbia; having been delayed in the first place by the 
Piscous, waiting for a canoe ; and some twenty miles above, 
another stream required the same convenience. A little 
beyond, some natives were established, then engaged in 
taking salmon ; and Mr. Brackenridge observed the mode of 
burial, which “differed essentially from the Chinook, the 
graves being marked by a heap of stones surrounding an 
upright post/’ It was necessary at last to cross the main 
Columbia; and these natives having become dissatisfied, 
from some unknown cause, the chief saying “ his heart was 
bad,” were unwilling to lend us a canoe, until they unex- 
pectedly found us independent of them, in some measure, 
by the possession of balsas. One of our Canadians lost his 
gun; but it appeared HteralLy to have been borrowed 
without leave, as subsequently, at the Company’s Post, it 
was considered recoverable. 

On the 7th, we left the river, and ascended to the plain 
above; where we passed a night without water, except a 
little we had brought mth us, and almost without fuel. 
The country was more level than that west of the Columbia, 
and somewhat green and grassy ; and, but for the scarcity of 
water, seemed well enough adapted for pasturage. 

On the 8th, we arrived at Okokagak, where we found 
two White men, Canadians, and the usual accompaniments 
of a trading-post, numerous half-breeds, and a small encamp- 
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ment of natives outside the stockade. Three or four 
“bateaus,” of similar construction to our river-boats of 
burden, were laid up on the bank. Canadians, it appears, 
are exclusively employed in navigatmg the Columbia; for 
the knowledge the natives have of the river is local, extend- 
ing only to particular sections. 

On the banli of the Okonagan Eiver, a large tributary 
which enters the Columbia at this place, I observed a 
“sweating-house.” It was low, rounded, and covered with 
clay, affording scarcely room for more than a single person ; 
and it might readily have been mistaken for the work of a 
beaver or some similar animd. The steam was said to be 
produced by means of heated stones. 

W e remained a day or two at the fort, and then re-ascended 
to the grassy plain. Saline efflorescences were occasionally 
mixed with the sod, yet were not found to affect sensibly 
the water of the district. This was especially remarkable in 
the bottom of the “ G-rande Coulee,” where were ponds or 
small lakes' without outlets. 

We sometunes got a view of distant hills in the North, 
on the borders of the country, which is here called New 
Caledonia. We were told that these saline efflorescences 
extend into New Caledonia; and reference was also made 
to sudden variations in the weather in that country, “ the 
ground being one day covered with a foot of snow, while on 
the following the green grass would be visible.” It is an 
elevated region, shut out from the coast by the Snowy 
Range of mountains ; and, from a box of minerals which was 
shown me at Okonagan, its geological structure appears to 
be Primitive or G-ranitic.* 

We saw no natives until we reached the mouth of the 
Spokane ; and indeed, throughout our whole journey, natives 
were only met with where I have specified ; a circumstance 
that will convey an idea of the scarcity of inhabitants in 
Interior Oregon. 

Scattered pines make their appearance along the Columbia 

* The Tahkali, inhahhing the northern part of New Caledonia, are dis- 
tinguished among American tribes hy the remarkable peculiarity of burning 
their dead. This is certainly an unexpected locality for a Hindoo custom ; 
lud it may be worth inquiry, whether any connexion ran be established 

rough the Siberian tribes. 
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as lo-w do\TO as the point where we first left the river ; but, 
after crossing the Spokane, I found them more abundant, 
and not confined to the immediate banks ; presenting, with 
the absence of undergro’svth, natural parks, and some 
pected analogy to the Australian woods. A smgle lodge 
Ls seen on ‘the margin of the Columbia; and as we 
approached Colyilm, two natives called to us from the 
opposite bank. Colville is almost a village, containing an 
oukde row of buddings for the accommodation of the 
Whites and half-breeds in the service 
while the peculiar local circumstances at the head of the 
Kettle Palls ” permit the establishment of a larm. Unr 
horses having been brought up among the aboriginals, were 
quite unused to these signs of civilisation. 

We remained three days at the fort, and then proceeded 
south about sixty miles, to Chimikauie, the recent establish- 
ment of Messrs. Eels and Walker, of the American Mission. 
At a point about half-way we found an encampment of 
natives ; where a woman, in place of the Chinook plan of 
suspension, was swinging her child, from side to side ; and 
where we saw wampum made of bird bones, and som^ons 
of “kamas root,” stored in sacks neatly made of matti^. 
In this district, the natives “ cut dowm the pines tor the 
sake of the black hchen (Alectoria?) which grows upon 
them, and which is made into bread, or mixed with kamas 

in a sort of pudding.” , 

The Missionaries stated, that the “ winter here began 

about the 1st of November, and lasted tdl the mid^e of 
March ; and that there was frost_ on the preceding 4-th oi 
June. But flowers, notwithstanding, were to be found m 
the middle of Eebruary.” 

A fine-looking old chief, well known from his respectable 
character, and from his having been a great friend to the 
Whites, joined our party at this place. _ He belonged to the 
tribe called Pondeeex by the Canadians, which inhabit a 

district to the eastward. ' 

On the 21st of June, we again set out, and, after proceed- 
ing about ten miles, we recrossed the Spokake by means of 
a canoe left for the convenience of travellers. This river, 
throughout the greater part of its course, very nearty 
coincides with the boundary of the open country. To the 
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eastward of tlie Spokane, tke surface is more broken^ and 
Hilly, witH rocks and scattered trees ; a portion of territory 
sometimes called tlie “Blue Mountains.” On tHe other 
hand, the plain iatervening between the Spokane and the 
junction of the two branches of the Columbia is so mono- 
tonous, that “ a native guide has hitherto been found always . 
necessary in crossing it.” 

Our course was now parallel with the river ; and on the 
second day we came upon a large encampment, containing 
about twenty lodges, and perhaps three hundred natives. 
They were engaged in procuring kamas, while numbers ot 
horses were feeding around. Some of the lodges were, as 
usual, of mats ; and to my surprise, I saw also buffalo robes, 
and conical skin-lodges, like those used on the Missouri. 
This place, however, is not within the tange of the bujffalo, 
although apparently well adapted for them; and but “a 
siugle instance was on record of a stray animal having been 
seen in the vicinity of Colville.” Ever since leaving the 
Snowy Mountains, we had heard of natives being^ absent 
“ in the buffalo country,” but we now for the first time saw 
evidence of these visits. 

Erom some unexplained cause, game is almost wanting in 
Interior Oregon ; and in the course of a journey of eight 
hundred miles, the only large quadruped we saw was a 
sohtary wolf. Antelopes, however, are occasionally pro- 
cured by the natives. JN'otwithstanding, therefore, the 
“moccasin” and original “buckskin pantaloon,” the Oregon 
natives hardly merit the name of hunting tribes ; neither, 
indeed, can they strictly be termed wanderers. Salmon 
forms their principal resource, eked out with kamas and 
other roots, so that a certain round becomes necessary in 
procuring subsistence ; but a tribe always occupies the same 
station at the same season of the year."^ Since the mwoduc- 
tion of horses (derived from the Spaniards of New Mexico), 
pasturage has in some degree influenced the selection. 

A half-breed was living as a “ free trapper ” with the band 
in question ; the first instance of the kind we had met with 
He stated, that “ the party had come from the upper part 
of the Spokane Hiver: also, that beaver were formerly 

* See tlie Ethnography of the Expedition. 
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common in all these streams, and were caught by the natirea 
bv setting baskets ; but, owing to the introduction of beaver- 
traps, they had become almost extinct.” 

We here had some difficulty with a native about the 
ownership of one of our horses. The introduction of new 
and valuable property might be expected, in the absence of 
law, to give rise to numerous disputes ; but, whatever may 
be the ease in dealings with strangers, no difficulty, I am 
assured, ‘^has ever been known to arise among the natives 
themselves.” 

On the following day we passed a similar though smaller 
encampment, but, being desirous of avoiding unnecessary 
trouble, we did not visit it. Further on, we met a party in 
motion, with all their horses and other property. Infants 
on the board were suspended to the flanks of the horses, a 
practice said to be derived from the eastern side of the 
mountains ; ” and the lodge-poles were disposed in such 
a manner that one end was left trailing on the ground. 
Several of the horses were spotted black and white, such 
being favourites with the Oregon natives. 

On the 25th, we arrived at Lapwai, the mission establish- 
ment of Mr. Spalding, situated on the Kooskoosky Fiver. 
This was the flrst stream flowing into the Western Ocean, 
reached by Lewis and Clarke ; and “ the tradition of that 
expedition still remains among the natives ; of surprise at 
the personal appearance of the new-comers, and at the sight 
of strong beards.” Nevertheless, it was said that “no idea 
of difference of race, such as is recognised by Europeans, 
ever enters into the heads of the natives.” Several ladies 
of the American mission had travelled by land from the 
United States; and they were, I think, the first White 
females seen in Oregon. 

In the mission-house we had a meeting of natives, to 
whom some of the principal events of our Voyage were nar- 
rated ; and with the aid of a map, they seemed entirely to 
comprehend the course. As some shadow of governmental 
protection might be useful to residents in this remote 
quarter, the occasion of our visit was stated in these words : 
“ our great father had sent out his ships to look after his 
children in all parts of the world.” In return, they gave us 
some specimens of native eloquence, which however did not 
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come up to our anticipations ; the burden of their story 
seemed to be, that they were themselves a poor miserable 
people.” IS'o one can be regarded as altogether safe in the 
“Indian country;” and, from some superstitious idea, a 
member of the Hudson Bay Company had been recently 
assassinated. 

Mr. Spalding had neat cattle and sheep, which thrive 
.remarkably well ; also a mill and a plot of ground cultivated 
by irrigation, a novel idea to the farmer from the United 
States, A field of wheat looked remarkably well, as also 
various garden vegetables ; and maize succeeds here, and 
even it is said at Colville, although it had hitherto failed on 
the coast. Many of the natives had followed Mr. Spalding’s 
example, and he gave them the character generally of being 
“an exceedingly industriouB Here was abundant 

evidence, were any needed, that the North American tribes 
are in nowise averse to the arts of civilisation, or devoid in 
any respect of the common attributes of humanity. 

The plantations of the natives, situated in a small lateral 
valley, were visited on the following morning. One man 
had adopted entirely the customs of the Whites, having 
built himself a comfortable log-house, while his wife, an 
interesting-looking woman, was neatly attired in the 
European fashion. The Httle vaUey seemed, in fact, an 
earthly paradise, which I could not quit without misgivings 
as to the future. 

Afber proceeding about fifteen miles, we arrived at the 
forks, having passed on the way not less than a thousand 
horses distributed over the country in scattered bands, while 
others were here undergoing the process of furnishing hairs 
for halters. The natives, to the number of some forty 
families, were congregated in a single circular buildhig 
formed of rails ; and, after some delay, they furnished us 
with canoes, by the aid of which we crossed the Shoshonee, 
or great southern branch of the Columbia.. A similar 
building te the last was seen a few miles below on the 
opposite bank ; but our path soon diverged from the vicinity 
of the river. 

On the third day, we reached the waters of the Waxla* 
WALLA Biver at a place where we found I think one or 
more native habitations, and in the evening we arrived, at 
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tlio Fort, whieli is situated a few miles below' the junction 
of the two branches of the Columbia. Various games were 
as usual going on outside, some requiring skill and agility, 
but all apparently having gambling lor their foundation, and 
this seems to be the “business of life” with the natives, 
when they are encamped around the forts. 

We saw here a waggon the first that had been diiven aU 
the way from Missouri, and during our three days’ stav, 
a White man in the service of the Company arrived from 
the “Snake Country.” We also received a visit from 
Mr. Grray and Dr. Whitman, from the American Mission 
Station, w'hich w^as several miles distant. 

The multiplicity of languages in Oregon, is even greater 
than in the Eastern part of North America, and is clearly 
independent of peaceful relations. In this respect a striking 
contrast is presented with Polynesia, where, in spite of the 
geographical isolation, a similarity of language prevails over 
a wider space than in any other part of the globe. 

The (frversity of languages in America is a serious obstacle 
to missionary operations, and I have sometimes thought it 
may have had a very important bearing on the destiny of 
our aboriginal tribes. When, too, it is considered that the 
professed interpreters seldom acquire a correct knowledge of 
these languages, it may be questioned whether the people 
themselves have hitherto been fairly reached ? 

On the 4th of July, we proceeded on our journey, and 
crossing the main Columbia, we again entered the valley of 
the Yakima. On the following day we crossed this river 
with the aid of a canoe, at the residence of a single family. 
A small canopy, hardly sufficient to shelter a sheep, was 
found to contain four generations of human beings, seated 
in the posture which takes up the least possible room. 
They had just returned from procuring their day’s sub- 
sistence, which consisted of the hemes of the Comus, and 
the insight into aboriginal life was by no means prepos- 
sessing. Nevertheless, the attentions bestowed on the 
eldest of the party showed an interesting trait in the native 
character, in strong contrast with the conduct of the Polv- 
nesians. I remarked also, that the eldest alone had t£e 
cartilage of the nose pierced. 

The country, as throughout a great part of the Interior, 
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did not appear to become green at any season of tlie year, 
but presented a boary aspect, chiefly from the prevalence of 
Artemisias. ^ The river was obseiTed to pass the minor 
transverse ridges, very much as the Potomac and Susque- 
hanna do^ the diflerent ranges of the AUeghanies ; and it 
pretty uniformly receives a tributary just prior to entering 
the gaps. On the 7th, we arrived at the forks, where the 
Xakima seemed to be fordable at this season ; but we did not 
make the attempt, as we were able to avail ourselves of a 
canoe belonging to a native family. 

We now proceeded up the banks of its tributary, the 
Spipeh, the valley gradually narroving and the hills begin- 
ning to assume a tint of green, while trees once more made 
their appearance. On the 8th, we fell in with our acquaint- 
ance, the chief who formerly sold us horses, and he joined 
our party for the remainder of the journey. His “ tovn ” 
consisted of only five or six cabins, so that his influence did 
not appear to be widely extended. One of his sons came on 
horseback to meet us, and exhibited the same exuberance of 
spirits we often remark at home in young men who regard 
themselves a little elevated by fortune. A few miles above 
we regained our former path. 

W e had no difficulty in recrossing the mountain ridge, 
for the snow was mostly gone from the summit, exposing 
unexpectedly an undergrovHi of bushes. We were again 
interested in the virtues of the native character, on the 
occasion of meeting a party carrying along a dying man. 

The streams to the wesivurd of the ridge having now 
subsided, we got on more rapidly than before. About 
twenty miles from the coast a portion of the JSTisqtjally 
tribe had established themselves for some temporary pur- 
pose. At our last encampment, before parting with our 
natives, the idea of initiating them in gymnastic exercises 
was somehow taken up, and they entered into the sport very 
willingly, and with some spirit. 

On the 15th, we reached the Tort and rejoined the Vin- 
cennes ; previously, however, being somewhat surprised at 
our horses going into the salt water to drink, at a place too 
where small sharks, flounders, and other marine fish are 
flbimdantly taken. The circumstance, however, was not 
regarded as unusual by the people on shore. 
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SOUTHWESTERN OEEGOis. 

I am indebted to the notes of Mr. Agate and Mr. 
Braekenridge for tbe foEowing particulsms respecting tbe 
natives seen on_ tbe_ journey from tbe Columbia to San 
Francisco in Caufomia. 

The party left the Willamette settlement on the 9th oi 
September, and on the same day met with some Klickatats 
from the neighbourhood of YancouTer, who had come on a 
hunting excursion. This tribe is distinguished by having 
the lower part of the septum of the nose cut away. 10th, 
Crossed a creek, near a large native burial-place, where 
wooden utensils and other articles were deposited. On the 
13th, footsteps of natives were seen, and also a fish-weir. 

“ On the 14th the party fell in with an old EIalapijta, whose 
portrait was sketched by Mr. Agate. He wore moccasins, 
an elk-skin dress, a cap of fox-skin with the ears remain- 
ing, and his quiver was of seal-skin. Mr. Agate remarked 
further, that the costume of the Kalapuya women is not 
unlike the Polynesian. Por the last four days the prairies 
were found to be stripped of herbage by fires, some still 
burning, that had been kindled, it was said, to facilitate the 
gathering of sun-fiower seed.” No marks of fire had been 
observed in Interior Oregon. 

“ On the 15th the party crossed the Kalapuya or Elk 
Eidge, which is upwards of a thousand feet in elevation, 
and separates the waters of the Willamette and Umpqua 
Eivers and likewise, to all appearance, the Kalapuya 
from the Umpqua tribe. “ 16th, Mr. Agate was of the 
party that visited the Port. The Canadian in charge was 
in daily expectation of an attack from the natives, partly in 
consequence of a refusal to supply them with ammunition :• 
he attributed the hostile disposition of the natives south of 
this place to the circumstance of the small-pox having been 
accidentally iatroduced among them, and he discouraged any 
attempt to proceed further. 17th, In the mean time the 
camp was visited, both on this and on the precediag day, by 
dilferent natives, who appeared friendly and inofiensive, and 
Boon went away. 

‘‘ On the 18th, the journey was resumed, and the party 
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crossed a prairie that was still burning. 19tb. Two unarmed 
natives were seen, who wished to come into the camp, but 
this was not permitted. The bark of the Arbutus procera 
appeared to be made use of in this quarter for some 
purpose not ascertained. 20th. Tell in with four or five 
natives, who said that the people on the Umpqua were 
waiting for Michel’s party (trappers of the H. B. Company), 
intending to attack them. 21st. Encamped at the foot of 
the Umpqua Eidge, which divides the waters of the Umpqua 
and Eogues rivers. The pass is very steep and difficult, 
and is also considered dangerous on account of the bad 
character of the natives, who, according to report, sometimes 
shoot arrows at travellers or their horses, from places of 
concealment. 

“ On the 22nd the party crossed the ridge without acci- 
dent, and without seeing natives, and encamped at its 
southern base. 23i*d. Eested for the day. Three men of 
the Klamet tribe would have passed us without speaking, 
had not our guide addressed them. All the natives seen 
since leaving the Willamette, have been a squalid miserable 
set of beings, shy in approaching white men. 24th. Ee- 
sumed the journey ; and, in the course of the day, several 
natives were seen hiding among the trees and bushes, but 
they did not appear disposed to molest us. 25th. Encamped 
on the banks of Eogues Eiver. One of the hunters reported 
that, after having killed a deer, he had been shot at with 
arrows, and forced to abandon it. 26th. Some natives * 
were seen, and also canoes, which were excavated from logs, 
and appeared to be used principally for spearing fish in the 
shallow waters. Eeached Turner’s camp, where a party of 
traders had formerly been defeated, and compeded to return. 
Human bones were strewed around. 27th. Continuing 
along the river, natives were heard shouting on the opposite 

* A native was reported to have been seen, vrearing a species of cuirass ; 
in all probability, similar to the one obtained from the same tribe through the 
Hudson Bay Company. This cuirass is composed of flattened parallel sticks, 
■woven together by means of twine; most of which is of vegetable fibre, and 
the residue of human hair. The shoulder-straps are of the usual soft leather, 
but with the hair remaining on. Apart from the peculiarities in the manu- 
facture ; this, and the slight leather shield of the Missouri, form the only 
examples I am acquainted with of the use of defensive armour by the 
American tribes. 
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bank. At a place where a former party bad been annoyed, 
several of the company dismounted and scoured the busb. 
Some natives at a great distance took shelter behind a tree, 
and it was evident that the rifle was much dreaded in this 
vicinity. After leaving the river, three mounted natives 
were seen making off at a rapid rate.” The horses had 
doubtless been derived from some trading party, and were 
the only ones seen on the route. The mistletoe was 
abundant, and in many instances formed the only foliage on 
the trees. 28 th. Some natives again were heard shouting. 
Encamped at the base of the Shasty or Boundary Bidge, 
which very nearly coincides with the forty-second parallel 
of latitude, or the political boundary between Oregon and 
California. Another trading party had been defeated at 
this place, and compelled to return. On the following day, 
however, the ridge was crossed without seeing natives’” 
The further continuation of this journey will be found 
noticed in the account of the Californians. 

It is known that the Mexican annals derive the origin of 
the Aztecas (the intrusive Mexicans) from the ISTorth, in 
the direction of Oregon. The connexion may not be easily 
traced ; but a comcidence has been spoken of, in the occur- 
rence of the terminal ‘‘tl,” so characteristic of the Mexican 
language, among the IN^ootka people. I remarked that the 
same termmatioii was common with the Chinooks; and 
I heard it even in the Nisqually tribe. The lateral fidnge 
to the trowsers, unirersal in Oregon, is known to occur 
among the aboriginal Mexicans ; with whom, moreover, it is 
said to subserve the purpose of an inventory.* The fashion, 
aboriginal with the Oregon females, of wearing the hair in 
two lateral braids, is also mdely diffused in Spanish America ; 
and we observed it even in CMli. The use of masks, which 
is also common to Mexico and the north-west maritime 
tribes, will be adverted to hereafter. And further, a distinct 
correspondence in style of art is traceable between the 
ancient paintings and sculptures of Mexico and Yucatan 
and the carved-stone pipes of North-west America. Another 
fact not irrelevant to the point in question, is the observa- 
tion made by the missionaries, that the tribes of Interior 


■* See Basil Hall’s Travels. 
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Oregon are at tliis daj ‘‘all pressing gradaally towards tlie 
south.” 

It was only after learing the country that I learned the 
existence of sculptured rocks on the hanks of the Columbia. 
IMr. Drayton was unable to remain many moments at the 
spot, and among a considerable variety of figures he obtained 
only a rapid sketch of three of them. The importance 3 


the subject, however, has appeared to me to warrant the 
insertion of a copy in this place. And it vdll be observed, 
that the figures are simple, and present some analogy to the 
sculptures found on the Orinoco, as given by Humboldt. 

MEXICO. 

It^ is said that the aboriginal stock so preponderates in 
Mexico, that the people do not “regard themselves nation- 
ally as belonging to the white race.” I have myself seen 
but very few Mexicans, and these have been chiefly of pure 
Spanish descent. In two or three individuals of mixed 
race, met with in the United States, the Mongolian traits 
were sufficiently obvious. On the other hand, a Mexican of 
some note from the province of Sonora, whom I saw in 
California, was scarcely distinguishable, in his personal 
appe^ance, from the pure Malay. I have, therefore, 
positive^ evidence of the aboriginal presence of two races 
in Mexico, though in what proportions I am altogether 
uncertain.t 

Some travellers in Mexico have spoken of a “large 
admixture of the Negro race;” but as true negroes are- ar 
the same time admitted to be rare, the opinion may have 

* See Ethnography of the Expedition, p. 224. 

+ In the Letters of Cories, mention is made of “ albinoes having apartmentt 
in the palace of Montezuma.*’ This point may have some bearing on the 
question at issue ; for I have heard of the occurrence of albinoes in the Malay 
race, but not among Mongolians. ^ 
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reference to the Malay stock. A disHncH^r, , 
appear^ce is also said (o exist “ betwt^th?hih“biCw 
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Company’s steamboat at Nisqnally; and I saw one of them 
employed in building operations near the Fort. I once also 
met with a man of this tribe, m western New York. The 
only Felawaee I have ever seen, had been brought up 
among "Whites. To a resident of Philadelphia, it was almost 
startling, to hear of this tribe ia Oregon joining the Black- 
feet in hostile incursions into that country. 

I once visited the Natick tribe, residing within a few 
miles of Boston ; and found them few in number, and much 
intermixed vdth Ne^oes, I recently fell in with a party of 
Pehobscots, on their return fi?om a visit to Boston. They 
had tents; and the women were neatly dressed, and all 
industriously occupied, chiefly in weaving baskets of various 
pattern, which they disposed of by the way. Several could 
speak English ; and ^ on asking one of them about her 
journey, she replied in a low voice, and with an anxious 
look, ‘‘ The country is too full ! ” I saw no marks of Negro 
a dmixt ure ; but those of European were sufficiently obvious. 
They were all fairer than the usual aboriginal standard; and 
one of the men was in no respect distinguishable from a 
European. 

The Semiholes, I have been informed, “ mix with Negroes, 
but are careful to keep the children out of sight.” I have 
never seen Seminoles, but from portraits and descriptions, I 
am satisfied that they belong to the MongoKan race. I may 
say the same of the Cheeks ; in regard to whom, however, 
I have fewer materials for forming an opinion. 

The aboriginals of oiir Eastern States have been suffered 
to pass away, with Httle care taken to preserve a record of 
their attainments, and the arts in their possession. Another 
century,^ and of theic implements, stone hatchets and arrow- 
heads will almost alone be left, to teU that such a neoule has 
existed. 

Figures of human heads have been obtained by Mr. Squier 
from the AHCiEHT mohhbs of the Ohio, and the features are 
unequivocally those of the Mongolian race. The various 
accompanying articles (such as pipes, representations of the 
toad, deer, puma, &c.) afford another instance of the univer- 
sal rule in monumental histo^, that the most ancient works 
are not only the most gigantic and enduring, but they mani- 
fest great refinement of workmanship, and purity of taste. 
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In tMs instance, liowever, refinement -was unexpected from 
tribes wbo were evidently in the “ bunter state.” 

CHINESE. 

A few scattered Chinese are settled in the principal cities 
of the United States, but the number is so small that their 
existence is not generally known. Some of these families T 
had seen ; and, indeed, I had satisfied myself of the physical 
identity with the aboriginal American before joining the 
Exploring Expedition. 

At the Hawaii.in Islands I had more ample opportuni- 
ties for verifying this result, the Chinese being now among 
Polynesians. It is true there was no juxta-position of 
Chinese with aboriginal Americans; but we sailed from 
these islands to the American coast, and returning at the 
close of summer, proceeded, while the impression was new, 
to the East Indies, where we again saw Chinese surrounded 
by a Malay population. 

The lighter complexion of the Chinese was very striking 
when they were standing among Hawaiians, and the nose 
was decidedly more prominent ; so that a commonly urged 
objection to identity with the aboriginal Americans, disap- 
peared. They had been brought in American vessels, and 
they seemed permanently established, being engaged in 
various employments, such as those of servants, shopkeepers, 
and sugar manufacturers. The number seen, did not exceed 
twenty, including one female, who was partly Portuguese, 
from Macao. They had a burial-place about three miles 
j&7om Honolulu, where the tombs were constructed after 
the national fashion, which has often been figured and 
described. 

Manila was crowded with Chinese ; and I was surprised 
at the scanty clothing of the majority of them, reduced often 
to the simple belt or sash, as with the Eeejeeans and some 
Hawaiians. They had small retail shops, and were evidently 
the principal artisans. One of the most remarkable spec- 
tacles to a stranger, was the confined space in which they 
carried on, without interfering with one another, all mecha- 
nical employments. A competent judge of these matters 
remarked, “that he had never seen mechanics require so 
little room, and at the same time do their work so neatly 
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and In passing tlirongli tlie streets occupied bj 

them,^ I repeatedly selected individuals, wbo, if transported 
in a different dress into the American forest, might, I thought, 
have deceived the most experienced eye. In stature they 
were by no means so much degenerated as the Malays, but 
were reported to be less cleanly in their habits. 

^ The upper classes of Ohiuese presented a very different 
picture, and I was much impressed with the respectability 
of their standiug, with their general intelligence, and them 
ease, politeness, and refinement of manners; in all which 
there was evidently nothing derived from their Spanish 
rulers. They had shops furnished with costly articles of 
Chinese manufacture ; and individuals were pointed out to 
me, wno would undertake commercial transactions of tens 
of thousands of dollars. One man was desirous of procuring 
an engraving of a steamboat, “ to send to his friends in 
China; who,” he said, “had been much alarmed at the 
accounts they had heard of these vessels.” 

The maia object with the Chinese of aU classes was alleged 
to be, “ to make a fortune and return home.” They inter- 
marry ^ freely with the Malays ; but whether in such cases 
the children are admitted into China, I did not learn. Per- 
sons of mixed descent were numerous in the city ; but in 
the Interior I could not discover the least trace of the 
Chinese: it was said that, whenever they leave the city, 
“they are subject to imposition and bad treatment, as the 
Malays have an aversion to them.” They in consequence 
confine themselves to the commercial ports, as throughout 
the East India Islands, where they everywhere bear the cha- 
racter of being the most fiourishing class of the population. 

Chinese umbrellas were observed to be in general use 
among the Malay population, and the importation of them 
must form an important branch of commerce, not only at 
the Phnijrames, but in the other Malay countries. 

A few Chinese were settled at the capital of the island of 
SooLOO, where they had the best shops, and conducted 
machinery for hulling rice. Their presence sufficiently dis- 
proved the assertion, that in the East Indies “the Chinese 
require European protection ;” although, it is true, they are 
ready to avail themselves of its advantages. It is known, 
too, that the Chinese have independent establishments on 
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Eorneo; but tbe acquisition of political power does not 
enter into tbeir plan of operations in foreign countries. 

At SmoAPOBE, some unlooked-for testimony came to tbe 
support of views already expressed ; and on a point of tbis 
kind I would lay great stress on tbe observation of un- 
civilised man. Our Eeejeean, V eindovi, was now, for tbe first 
time, brought in contact witb a body of Cbinese ; and be at 
once identified them witb bis old acquaintances, tbe tribes 

of Kortb-west America. ^ . . 

Singapore differs essentially from all tbe other cities^ I 
have visited ; bearing tbe character rather of a commercial 
camp. Tbe female portion of tbe population numbers about 
“ one-tenth ; ” but a woman was very rarely seen, partly in 
consequence of tbe practice of seclusion, which pertains to 
tbe principal classes of visitors. 

Tbe Cbinese were present in many thousands, and com- 
posed one-balf of tbe entire population. Among them all, I 
was assured, there were only ‘‘ two real Cbinese women ; 
though there were persons who could go back seven gene- 
rations before reaching tbe Malay mother.” Tbe prevalence 
of tbe depressed nose, was perhaps in some measure 
attributable to tbis partial Malay descent. There was, 
however, great mnformity in tbe complexion ; as I 
repeatedly remarked, when crowds were standing witb their 
shaven beads exposed to tbe full power of the mid-day sun. 
They were all of tbe lowest class. Mechanical employ- 
ments were comparatively rare ; and there were no Cbinese 
residents of equal standing witb those established at Manila, 
or those, according to report, at Batavia. 

Here, however, tbe Cbinese were under less restraint 
than at Manila ; perfect freedom of opinion being tolerated 
at Singapore, and each nation allowed to follow its ovm 
customs, so far as these did not confiict witb civil order. 
Our arrival, too, was at an auspicious moment, at tbe com- 
mencement of tbe Cbinese holidays ; and we enjoyed 
perhaps as fair an opportunity of viewing tbe people, as we 
should have bad at Canton, during tbe then existing war 
with tbe English ; for it should be observed, that the 
Cbinese commerce witb Singapore remained uninterrupted. 

In tbe evening, tbe streets in tbe Cbinese quarter pre- 
sented a novel and astonishing spectacle. , The shops were 
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all thrown open, and tlie whole population seemed assemoled 
for one purpose, that of gmnhling. The stakes in general 
were trifling; but the variety of games was inexhaustible; 
and while lookmg on, some of reputed European invention, 
appeared to be traceable to a Chinese source. Again, 
the occurrence of numerous games of chance in aboriginal 
America, seemed to intimate in that quarter something 
more than an accidental coincidence. 

Stages were erected by the side of the street, and 
theatrical representations were going on at all times ; the 
rich tinsel of the evening, suffering however materially by 
the daylight. A numerous and attentive audience were 
always listening, and at times appeared a good deal affected, 
mauitainmg their ground notwithstanding the interminable 
length of the pieces. The movements of the actors were 
sometimes graceful ; but there was everywhere a miKture of 
the grotesque, not agreeable to European taste. Eemale 
characters were personated by men singing in “falsetto.” 
The male characters wore masks ; these were always much 
broader than the face of the wnarer, and often resembled 
the Chinese as conventionally depicted by themselves, not 
such as I have found the people in nature. There was 
always a full orchestra, and. I confess being pleased with the 
music ; notwithstanding the predominance of gongs, which 
has procured for the Chinese the reputation of being a 
“ noisy people.” The feats oi tumlling'' exceeded every- 
thing of the kind I have elsewhere witnessed. 

Among other fantastic exhibitions, a masked demon, 
seeming ready to devour the bystanders, was led through 
the streets ; and although it w^as mid-day, made a really 
formidable appearance. At first, this appeared the very 
original of Humboldt’s “Mexican priest, in the act of 
swallowing a human victim and my companion, who also 
recollected the figure, observed that “ he was thinking of the 
same circumstance.” On referring, however, to the book 
a few days afterwards, we found only a general resemblance, 
more apparent in the profile. On the ftont view, the 
Chinese mash more resembled the head of the lion, (an 
animal foreign to China, and an emblem of Buddhism) ; 
while tails of various quadrupeds were hanging over the 
shoulders of the wearer. Some further connexioji, may 
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possibly be established between Cbina and IM^exico through 
the use of grotesque masks by the maritime tribes of JNorth- 

VFest jA_merica« 

The temple was to me a veiy interesting object ; for it is 
impossible in a picture to do justice to Chinese architecture. 
Amid the endless detads of fanciM carved work, there was 
nothing uncouth ; and on receding, the more delicate sculp- 
'ures disappeared gradually, leaving a finished and pleasing 
general effect at all distances. In the outline, and especiany 
in the form of the roof, I thought I could equally, as in the 
Malav architecture, distinguish the Eeejeean style, i 
remarked in the interior of the building, a difference from^ 
other Oriental forms of worship, in the apparent absence ot 

a sanctuary. 

I visited likewise one of the at anchor in the 

harbour ; and found occasion to dissent from the common 
opinion, condemning the construction of these vessels. 
Pipes were offered by different persons on board, as we 
passed along ; and in one instance cigars, by a man who 
mvited us into his apartment, and ^ spoke some^ Spanish 
words, which of course he had acquired at Manila. The 
cables were of rattan ; and such must be extremely strong, 
besides possessing some advantages on a coral bottom. The 
fi.gure of an eye in front, about which much has been said 
in ridicule, occurs likewise on Indian and Arab vessels, and 
even in some instances, on those of the Mediterranean. The 
small Chinese boats, short and triangular, impelled by a man 
standing and pushing the two oars, were again a novelty in 
the way of navigation. 

In the Chinese quarter of the city were several opium 
shops, or rather cells, for they contained merely lounging 
space for the votaries of this enervating and destructive 
species of intoxication. In addition to this vice, the Chinese 
make use of ardent spirits, tobacco, and betel. 

At the Cape oe Groon Hope, I observed a few scattered 
Chinese ; who however did not give rise to any particular 
remark, other than that they had lost their nationality, and 
had arrived in European vessels. A Chinese was also seen 
at St. Helena. 

On my second Voyage, however, I found Chinese around 
the borders of the A.eabiah seas, who had not been assisted 
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m tlieir wanderiiiffs by Europeans, Most of these were 
estabbshed at Bombay ; where I met with a dozen or more, 
A Chinese was residing at Zanzibar ; and I remarked that 
he had adopted the Arab costume, but I did not leam his 
history. 

Many years since “ a Chinese came to Mocha, turned 
Muslim, and married an Arab woman.’* His son, “Ali 
Cheena,” retained strong marks of his paternal origin, and 
seemed hardly at home amid the surrounding population. 
He was observed to be fond of jfrequenting the bazaar ; but 
was annoyed by the Arabs sometimes suggesting that “ he 
had better return to his father’s country and put on a hat.” 
He served us during our stay in the capacity of cook, and 
he was the third native of the place, who could speak some 
words of English ; the only European language known at 
Mocha. Duriug the few days spent at Muscat, I did not 
fall in mth any Chinese.. 

I have already referred to the superior powers of endur- 
ance of the aboriginal American; while in perseverance, 
patient industry and frugality, the Chinese will, I think, be 
admitted to excel other nations. These are qualifications 
that promise to have an important bearing on the future 
prospects of the Mongolian race. 

In regard to aktiqtjities, there are probably few nations 
so rich in monumental history as the Chinese : especially in 
their paintings, preserved for many centuries by such an 
indesiiuctible material as porcelain. 

OTHER MONGOLIANS. 

Travellers have spoken of a resemblance between some of 
the Interior people of Borneo and the Chinese. I have 
not sufficient materials for a decisive opinion ; though all oral 
testimony has been unfavourable to the presence of Mon- 
golian aboriginals on that island. I have not however met 
with persons who have seen the “ Idan” of the northern 
mountains ; tribes, that under this point of view may 
deserve further inquiry. The same class of people, some- 
times bearing the name of “Igorote,” are known to occur 
I oth on Palawan and Luzon. 

I have followed Blumenbach in referrmg the Laplanders 
to the Mongolian race. Dr. E. E. Grifith has seen some 
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of these people, and lie considers them as ‘^differing 
physically from their neighbours on the south, and as 
approae^g, so far as an opinion may be formed from 
descriptions, the Esquimaux.’’ They appear to be con- 
nected with the Siberian Mongols, through the Samoiedes. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

THE MALAY RACE. 

If the Mongolian occupies a larger portion of the surface of 
the globe, the Malay is yet the most widely scattered race, 
and, in some respects, it is also the most remarkable. In 
institutions and social condition it exhibits, perhaps, greater 
variety than all the other races combined ; and, from a uni- 
versal, instinctive attachment to the water, it almost merits 
the appellation of “amphibious.” Endowed, too, with a 
wandering disposition, less regardful of a home than the 
rest of mankind, its march has been truly “ upon the waves;” 
and, beyond the Atlantic, it has reached almost every islet 
in the ocean that affords the least means of subsistence. 

The Malay complexion is very uniform, and is always 
decidedly darker than the Mongolian. I have never seen it 
light enough to show the least trace of a flush, nor, on the 
other hand, so dark but that the marks of tattooing were 
conspicuously visible. The colour may be termed reddish- 
brown, more nearly than in the Mongolian race, approaching 
the hue of tarnished copper. 

The hair seems in greater quantity than in the other 
races, the Papuan, perhaps, excepted ; and it is straight, or 
at most wavy, and usually raven-black. When cropped 
within about two inches, I have observed that it will gene^ 
rally stand erect, owing, apparently, to a coarser texture 
than in the Telingan and Wliite races. The beard grows 
long, but is almost always thin, though some variety prevails 
in different countries. The East Indian tribes are nearly 
beardless; while among the Polynesians a beard is not 
miusual, though it does not seem to get strong till late in 
life. I have occasionally seen Polynesians, in whom tho 
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beard was nearly tMck enongli to conceal tlie skin. Tke 
practice, kowever, of eradicating it prevails very generally 
in tke countries inkabited by tke Malay race. ^ 

In style of feature tkere is often no striking dissnmarity 
from Europeans, especially in miMe-aged and elderly 
many of wkom kave tke nose aquiline; wkile in females and 
young men it is almost always flattened. [N^evertkeiess, 1 
tkink it will be found tkat tkere is less prommence ot 
profle m tke Malay tkan in any otker race.^ Tkis appe^s 
to be owiag, in part, to tke absence cf rigidity m the carti- 
lage of tke nose, as witk tke ISTegro. Tke lips are likewise 

tkicker tkan among Europeans, 

Tke profile kas appeared to me usually more vertical 
iu tke wkifce race ; but tkis may be owing in part to the 
mode of carriage, for tke skull does not skow a superior 
facial angle. A more marked peculiarity, and one 
generally observable, is tke elevated occiput, and its slight 
projection beyond tke line of tke neck. Tke face, in conse- 
quence, wken seen in front, appears broader tkan among 
Europeans, as is tke case with tke Mongolian, tkough tor 
a different reason. In tke Mongolian tke front is depresse ^ , 
or tke cranium inclines backwards, wkile in tke Malay it is 
.elevated or brougkt forwards. Tke Mongolian traits are 
keigktened artificially by tke Ckinooks ; but it 
rally known tkat a sligkt pressure is often applied to the 
occiput by tke Polynesians, in conformity witk tke Malay 

standard 

A peculiarity in tke Malay skull kas been pointed out to 
me by Dr. Morton, in tke tendency to unusual prolonption 
and projection of tke upper maxilla. Tkis ckara(^er, ^ough 
not universal, is strikingly exemplified in several East Indian 
skuHs ; and I kave found traces of tke same in the 
skulls obtained by tke Expedition. It accords with the 
remark of Mr. Hale, “ that tke upper Hp is very often, among 

Polynesians, sligktly turned up.”^ . 

Eor ckaracteristic representations of tke Mamy race, 1 
would refer to tke foUoving portraits, taken during our 
Yovaffe, a part of wkick only kave been publisked : among 
TakeiWs, to tkose of Otore, Paofai, and tke girl among 
Samoans, to tkose of Malietoa, Mary Olo, Emma Malmtoa, 
Matetau, and “ckildren;” among New !;*!;ealanders, to tkose 
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of Jolm Sac, and the “girl among Hawaiians, to those of 

S Liholiho, and Haiha ; aaid 

to that of the native of Luzon.’ A very good idea of the 

Malay standard of female heauty may be obtained from the 
po^^t of the Hawaiian girl, in Byron’s voya^ 

• -u 1 f colour throughout the countries 

t£^S?most*^h race ajij ft appears to be really 

the one most becoming to the deep brown complexion 

Wreaths, too, are very generaUy worn for ornament, and 

slyle of feature. P ay 

A remarkable variation in stature occurs in the Malar 

(particularly the Taheitians, Samo^ 
^s, and Tonga islanders^ aiipear to exceed in size the rest 

the inhabi- 
tants of the Indo-Chmese countries, fall decidedly below the 

general average. I will not undertake to offer an erpla- 

tfffook tSt*h*^’^® ^th the nature^ of 

appeared worthy of notice. 

4 ? <n’^sions of the race live principally on vegetable 
food; but there is this striking diffLnce: the food the 
East Indian consists almost exclusively of rice, while the 
Polynesian (to_ whom grain of every-'kind is unlmoiro) 
Jaws his subsistence mainly from farinaceous roots, Td 
from _ee:^m ^ts of sundar consistence. The further 
supenorilw m, the stature of the Polynesian cHefs seems a 

hSw® At’rt^^T®’ that they are 

S Hawauan Islands, residents deckred, 

1 depended veiy much on “ the greater quantity of 

behVvl^tLf ^hile young;” and I have^ reason to 

believe that the remark is not without foundation. We are 

remmded here of the process of forming a queen amonfr 

bees. At the same time, certain kinds of foodh-e undoubt? ' 

11^'’^™'"“' “r th. 

^ Notwithstanding I had formerly seen in the United 

SsWrtS^^^^ then trSto 

tlirpS*^^ T dates from my visit to the itts^of 

the y®^rs among 

the BoETirastAJs-s, who, though so widely separated, may be 
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regarded as forming one people, and in many respects as a 
single nation, altlioiigli composed of distinct branches or 
tribes. 

CORAL ISLANDS, 
a. JEastern JEav/niotuans, 

On leaving the coast of Pern, in July, 1839, we directed 
onr course westward, and, after tbirty-one days’ sailing before 
the wind, we arrived at length on the borders of the exten- 
sive coral archipelago interposed between the Marquesas, 
Society, and Grambier groups. The first land we made 
differed remarkably in its appearance ffom any previously 
seen. At first trees rose into view, and again sunk out of 
sight, alternating with the swell of the ocean. Soon, how- 
ever, they seemed to acquire stability ; the dull white coral 
strand became visible, and afterwards the surf, while from 
aloft the whole interior was found to be a lagoon. The 
term of “ waterland ” seemed fairly applicable to this offset 
of the new world we were entering ; where, however, similar* 
scenes soon became sufficiently familiar. 

The island was called, on the charts, Clermont Tonnerre; 
and, after nearing it, we for some time could discover no 
signs of inhabitants. At length two natives loomed up 
among the scattered low plants and shrubs, and became the 
subjects of a good deal of scrutiny with the glass. ^ They 
made no motions, and did not appear to be noticing us. 
“Whether owing, in some measure, to the clear tints around 
them, the deep blue of the ocean, the paler sky, the snovy 
whiteness of the surf, and the fresh green of the foliage, 
their almost naked forms exhibited a very decided tinge of 
red. 

I was of a party that eagerly sought the shore, regardless 
of the double danger, ffiom the simf and natives. As our 
boats advanced, the brilHant hues of the submarine creation 
came into view, a far different spectacle ffiom the universal 
dulness in turbid continental waters. IN’otwithstanding the 
variety of objects, it was exclusively a display of “ animal 
hfe;” for even hydrophytes, or marine vegetables, wpe 
very nearly wanting. We landed, crossed the narrow rim, 
some twenty feet in elevation, to the margin of the lagoon ; 
and, after remaining about two hours, we returned to the 
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boats. Tbe « mineral kingdom” was found to be likewise 
absent ; and tke whole immense mass of animal debris, sur-. 
rounded by unfathomable waters, clearly justified placing 
the coral isles among the marvels of nature. 

The natives had kept out of sight, while we were on 
shore ; but, on the following day, on our attempting to land 
at a different point, they collected in a small body, men and 
boys, to oppose us, as is related in the Narrative of the 
Expedition. They were armed only with the long javelin, 
the favourite weapon of the Polynesians. I was not near 
enough to get a very distinct view of their features ; but 
I could see that they had lank hair, and that beards were 
absent. They were naked, except a small covering, which: 
yet conveyed an am of decency. Mr. Couthouy, who 
obtained the nearest view of these people, stated that 
“some individuals were painted, but there were no marks 
of tattooing.” 

8erle Island, distant some thirty miles to the westward 
and northward, was next visited. In general appearance it 
entirely resembled the island we had left; and, indeed, one 
description, with very slight modijfipations, will answer for 
all the coral rings. Lieutenant Alden, while engaged in 
the survey, approached near enough to induce some 'of the 
natives to swim off. “ They first sent away their javelins, 
and a new-comer, bearing one, was turned back. They 
seemed friendly enough, though disposed to help themselves 
without much ceremony, but they could not be persuaded 
to get into the boat. One man seized his note-book, and 
was making off; but he returned it on seeing the anxiety of 
the owner, backed, however, by the offer of a piece of iron. 
This material they were very desirous of procuring, having 
evidently obtained a knowledge of it from trading vessels.” 
In return for articles distributed, Lieutent Alden procured 
plumes or bmches of the feathers of the frigate-bird; a long 
strip of matting, of rather fine quality, about eight inches in ' 
breadth, and evidently intended for clothing ; two cocoa- 
nuts ; a bundle of the twining Cassytha stems, that , was 
worn by one of the party ; a large fish-hook, (perhaps of 
turtle-bone), in form and tie sunilar to those we afterwards 
saw at the Disappointment Islands; also “ sinnet,” or 
braided cord of cocoa-nut fibre, which is in use throughout 
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the islaiids of the Pacific ; and twisted cords, or twine, of 
difierent degrees of fineness, soino composed of fibrous bark, 
.(apparently of some Urticaceous plant,) and others of human 
hair. 

The absence of canoes at the above two islands is popibly 
connected with the like circumstance among the inhabitants 
of tlie neigbbouring Maiigareva or Gainbier Groiip. 

Two days’ sail now to the northw^ard, in the direction of 
> Marquesas, brought us in siglit of Ilonden Island. The 
„„^,riads of sea-birds, and the absence of^ cocoa palms, 
aniic)uiicetl tliat there were no human inhabitants. kSo, on 
landing, did the absence of tlie house-fiy, and of the 
Morinda; although tlie soil was found to be chiefly over- 
grown with the Pandanus. A third danger, however, pre- 
sented itself; ill the sharks, which were more numerous 
tliaii at any otlier place visited. Our boats were regularly 
fiiilowed by long pmeessions of tliem ; and as the swell 
sometimcsB elevated trie foremost alrove us, it required some 
fainiliiiritiy with tlie sea to dispel apprehensions of an attack. 
Indispii table evidence of their prowess was found in the 
inutilated condition of tlie turtle that had sought refuge on 
the strand. 

In passing round the ishmd, some ‘‘oar-like implements ” 
were seen from one of the boats. A stone hatchet also was 
picked up on shore, that presents some correspondence 
with the Hawaiian workmansliip. At all cvcntB, the article 
had been derived from some of the high rocky islands ; and 
it inaj probalily inark the fate of a maniime enteiqirise. 

b. Oimm. 

A,fter sailing thence for two dr^s to the ^ westwai'd, we 
came in siglit of tlie two J)mqyi:mntment Islands. While 
yet eevenir miles from the hnui, we were Burprised by tlie 
appaamnce of canot^s, wliich indeed had approached quite 
near ns I'lefbi^e tlnry wtrre disirovered. They were veiy 
small, scarcely erqiable of containing more tlnm two persons, 
had a prelecting beak at the stem and stern to take 
O'f, in getting into tlieni from ^ tlio water. The paddle 
„„,„..was fi^markfible on accamnt of its curved blade. Tlie 
nidlves sometimeB came nc‘ar enough to touch the ship’s 
side, and picked up the difierent amcles that were thrown 
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to them ; but nothing could induce them to come on board. 
From their wildness and their neglected persons, I thought 
at iirst we had really got among “savages,” such as are 
depicted in the imaginations of TVTiters ; and, indeed, their 
miserable appearance was almost sufficient to inspire doubts 
whether they could be human. One of them was addressing 
us, saying, as it appeared, “you have got a fine canoe;” 
and, indeed, the contrast was amazing; but it appeared 
less wonderful after we had seen their implements of 
construction. 

A boat was sent to the island, to ascertain further the 
disposition of the inhabitants. A cluster of them was 
seen to collect near, on the beach, who at one time set 
up a dance. The report on the return of the boat was 
rather unfavourable, though no actual violence had been 
offered ; and various articles of native manufacture had been 

procured. ^ ^ 

On afterwards coasting along the shore in boats, we 
passed two or three canoes, which kept pace with us for a 
while, but would sheer off on an;f attempt to get near them. 
Some natives, however, were swimming, and we soon per- 
ceived that all were swarming with vermin. Here and 
there upon the shore were men bearing branches, or 
dancing, with a long club held by both hands above the 
head; and among them I observed one woman. As we 
approached the station of the chief, he arose from under a 
Pandanus, and was rendered conspicuous in the distance by 
having oedematous or dropsical legs.^ He was grey, and 
looked the grandfather of a good part of the population ; 
and as the boats stopped, he came down to the water’s edge, 
making various motions and grimaces. On being given to 
understand that there was a present for him, there was a 
manifest change in his countenance, and he seemed rather 
anxious to avad himself of his prerogative. He swam off to 
the boat and received the proffered article, presenting in 
return the cape or mantle of matting on his shoulders. He 
came off with others two or three times, and commenced a 
long harangue while still in the water, the purport of which 
was however lost upon us. More than one of our pa^y 
mentioned afterwards being struck with the personification 
of the Grecian Heptune, as he lay floundering, his long 
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wMte beard streaming in the water.^ He was imwillimr to 
have us land ; but some boats of the squadron elfected a 
landing at a difterent point, and had communication with 
the natives. 

On the following day, a visit was made to tlie smaller 
island, distant about ei^lit miles from the first. The 
natives, who were all nu'ii, and in number did not much 
exceed a dozen, were assembled at the w^ater’s edge ; but 
they made no hostile demonstrations, other than ptishin<>- 
back the boat. The surf being but slight, we liad the 
advantage in the last resort, had intercourse of that kind 
been desirable. Several of us, therefore, landed by swim- 
ming, and we then obtained a nearer view than was alto- 
gether agreeable •, for there was no escaping the Polynesian 
sign of liieiidship, tliat ol toucliing noses. Our explora- 
tions, however, were circumscribed 5 for the natives, diiriiip' 
a prolonged iiitervit^v, wci’c iiiiwiliiDg to have us leave the 
beach; and on parting, they ga,ve us some evidently heart- 
felt adieus. JV. landing was snbscMpienidy ellected at tlie 
forther end of the island, and the principal vegetable ])i{)- 
ductions were ascertaiiKMl ; but oui* n0\V Iricnds wtu’c st)oii 
on the spot, and the morning scene was re-enacted. 

I had now obtained a satisfactory view' of tlie natives ; and 
I was struck with the dcxjper hue and more Pliiropean style of 
feature, than in the Mliorigimd Aincrican ; w'hile a coiinectioni 
W'’a8 already mmiiiest, witli tlie fiir-distant East Indians. 

The array of tlumglitful and venerable countenancos bore 
some wdiimsical analogy to the leading members of a civiliseci 
village community ; and 1 could not avoid mentjiUy selectin^^- 
the corresponding dignitaries, with their sphere of actioif 
however ndiculouHly limited. 

We did not learn the precise relations between the people 
of the two islands. They did not appear to be altoi'ether 
on a friendly footiiif,'; thousli, from the number of old men 
we supposed that wars were not common. The beard was 
universal ; but I observed no marks of tattooing. 

• -As the «ame drcumshmee was observed, in tlio crniso of tlie Peaooek 

both at the lltwan yui hlllia* <j roups, the eoiiiehleiice could hardly have Ihh'h 

accidental Ihe I olynesiaus, like the ancient Greeks, arc fond of tracliu? 

their gcmyilogy to a gotiy' and' It may be worth inqnirv, whether soniethina 
pmcticalis not 'mtcmicd ? ^ aomuning 

K 2 . 
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Among tlie articles procured at the larger^ island were 
oar-shaped clubs, six or eight feet long (their jayehns they 
would not part with) : pearl shells ; adzes, the handles 
made of kneed roots, and the cutting portion of shell, either 
the Tridacna or Cassis. There being no production of the 
coral isknds harder than shell or coral, a pointed instrument 
of bone was regarded by the crew with some curiosity, and was 
thought to be connected with the manufacture of pearl-shell 
fish-hooks. The bone was eyidently that of some large land 
animal, and there being but one kind on the island, it 
seemed to throw new light on the enticements in similar 
situations, sometimes held out to visitors. 

The wood-work was rasped, probably with the skin of the 
Shagreen-ray, which is used at other coral islands. The jaw 
of the toothed bonito (Sarda ?), was sometimes fiistened to 
a stick, for some purpose not ascertained. Mats, principally, 
were used for clothing; but ‘‘tapa,” |)r bark cloth (pi'o- 
bably finm the wild Procris), was not altogether wanting. 
Heaps of coral blocks, like monuments, long baskets set up 
in various places, and a stick of timber resting on two posts, 
were seen from the boat. Mr. Agate w^as of the party that 
landed on the larger island ; and he remarked, “ that the 
huts were very low, afibrding only room to creep under, and 
that water was kept in cocoa-nut shells,’’ as afterwards 
observed at Earaka and the Union G-roup. 

In aH my subsequent experience, I have not found else- 
where anything that looked like a relapse from a more 
improved condition of society; and in this case, from the 
surrounding circumstances, it seems unavoidable. If we 
examine the handiwork, we shall perceive an apparent 
aiming at former arts, as though the knowledge were 
present, and the materials only wanting. 

Prom various points of difierence observed (as in respect 
to wearing the beard), I have thought these people should 
have a separate place from the islanders first visited. 
Perhaps some connection, notwithstanding the geographical 
distance, may be established with the Penrhyn Islanders, 
esj^cially as there exists strong analogy in the manuiactures. 

Penehyn Island, situated nearly half way between the 
Marquesas and Union Groups, was subsequently visited by 
the Porpoise. “ It was covered with cocoa palms, and was 
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densely inhabited by the wildest set of natives that bad been 
met with during the voyage. These natives had no hesita- 
tion about coming on board, but it required some vigilance 
to prevent them from pilfering everything they could lay 
hands on.” They agreed with the Disappointment Islanders 
in ‘‘wearing the beard, and in the absence of tattooing ; and 
them canoes, though much larger, were equally destitute of 
sails.” The articles obtained from them show further 
resemblance, as the mats used for clothing, the fish-hooks 
of pearl-shell, the oar-shaped clubs, and the rasped wood- 
work. But we observe, in addition, large wooden shark- 
hooks, an article known likewise at the Vaitupan or Ellice 
Group ; w’hile the fine cords made of human hair, and the 
“ bunch of feathers seen,” remind us of the Serle Islanders. 

Even where insignificant in point of numbers, the inhaW- 
tants of the ^ more secluded coral islands are formidable 
in cases of shipwreck, holding, as they do, shores lashed by 
a heavy surf. Tiie tide of civilisation may finally reach 
them, but they hardly seem in danger of being robbed of 
these lonely reefs by the substitution of any diiferent race 
of men. 

In order, however, to a better appreciation of the circum- 
stances attending a lionie on tlie Coral Islands, some account 
of tlieir vegetable productions may be here inserted. A 
renuirkahlo unifornrity w'as found everywhere to prevail; 
the same set of |)lants recurring, whatever tlie geographical 
distance. The species did not amount to more than thirty 
in all ; none of them, perhaps, altogether peculiar. These 
facts are of importance in geogra,pfiical botany, for it will 
be perceived that the coral islands do not connect the 
vegetation of the rocky groups.'^ 

Often a small proportion only of the soil is sufficiently 
elevated for a vegetable growtli, which is besides more or 
less scatterc^d, and consists of trees, shrubs, and some 
detached herbaceous plants. The species unequivocally 
mdyemm, contribute m a very slight degree to supplying 

* Elevated coral islands, like Metia, and those consisting of an extensive 
plain, as Tongataboo, form an exception to the above rcnmrk. Another ex- 
ception takes when a coral island is in close proximity to a Ingh aisi 
fockj group. 
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liuman '^ants. They afford, indeed, timlber ; and an urtica^ 
ceoQs tree and shrub furnish sparingly “tapa” (or native 
cloth) and cordage. Purslane (of two species) is pretty 
common, and forms a grateful esculent to visitors, though 
I have not seen it used by the natives themselves. 

With the above exceptions, the useful plants appear to 
be of foreign origin. The Cocoa> ^ahn is the principal one ; 
and so invariably is its presence attributable to human 
operations, that it has become a guide to the traders, in 
seeking for natives. The uses of this princely gift of nature, 
are by no means confined to its esculent properties, but far 
exceed in variety those of any other known plant. Without 
going into details, I will only quote the old remark, that it 
is possible to build vessels, fit them for sea, and freight 
them, exclusively ftom the materials afforded by the Cocoa 
pahn,’’ 

The jPandanus prevails more generally ; and unlike the 
Cocoa palm, it has evidently diffused itself in a good mea- 
sure without human aid. The only important exception to 
its ^universal presence was found at Wake’s Island, which is 
uninhabited, and remote ftom other lands. The slight pulp 
around the base of the seeds is said to form an important 
resoimce for food, at the Caroline, Eadack, and some neigh- 
bouring groups : but so far as my own observation extends, 
the cMef use has been of the leaves for matting, I should 
mention that the leaves of the various species of Pandanus 
I subsequently naet with in the East Indies and in East 
Africa, were unsuitable for this purpose. 

Some ftw stocks of the JKorinda citTifolia usually oecurre(f 
on the coral islands, presenting likewise every appearance of 
spontaneous growth. On the rocky groups, however, the 
tree, besides being common, was observed to be sometimes 
planted, although the ftuit was for the most part neglected. 
At the Coral Islands it may he more valued. According to, 
Mr. Eich, the root is used in dyeing, both in Polynesia and 
jn the East Indies. 

Of the great variety of cultivated plants known to the 
Polynesians, the above three only appeared sufficiently hardy 
bo bear the exposure of coral islands, of those at least which 
^vere visited by myself*. It should also be observed, that at 
these islands marks of cultivation were only seen in the 
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occasional planting of tlie cocoa palm, and tliere were no 
accompanying weeds. 

At some coral groups, situated far to tlie westward of 
tlie Paumotus, and visited by the Peacock, a few additions 
to the above list were remarked. The two Arums (C. escn- 
lenta and C. macrorhiza) were unexpectedly found under 
cultivation at the EUice and KingsmiO. Groups ; and at the 
Union Group, a flabellate Palm and the Gardenia. It 
appeared, too, that foreign seeds, accidentally drifted to the 
shore, were carefully planted by the natives; as^ was 
witnessed by Mr. Eicti in the instance of the Hernandia. 

I would note, also, that the Tacca was seen growing on 
coral, in the Balabac Passage, and again at Zanzibar ; but in 
the Pacific, I have only found it on the high islands, where 
it is commonlv naturalised. 

c. Anaans, or Western JPaumotuans. 

After leaving the Disappointment Islands, we directed 
our course to the southward and westward, and the next 
island seen was Taiara. We had now learned caution; and 
in our rambles on shore, we looked with some anxiety for 
the appearance of natives. Their traces were abmidantly 
evident, in a deserted hut, swarms of flies, the remains of a 
raft in the lagoon, and bundles of cocoa-nuts, ready for 
transportation ; but they were probably at that tinie absent 
from the island. An excavation was found containing fresh 
water, the existence of which, on the Coral Islands, seems 
a remarkable circumstance. The cocoa-nut does not, as 
some have supposed, afford an adequate substitute. The 
Morinda was first seen at this island. 

On the following moniing we reached and saw 

the Taheitian flag, a subject of general congratulation ; and 
for myself, I may say that never on any occasion^ was an 
emblem of civilisation more welcome. It brought visions of 
a watery kingdom in this much-avoided region of the globe, 
that should insure future safety to the mariner. 

It is hardly necessary to^ ad.d that we met with a friendly 
reception from the several families established here, including 
a native Taheitian missionary. All were now cleanly in 
their persons, and free from vermin ; and we were here flrst 
struck with the orderly and respectful behaviour of the 
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Polynesian cliilclren. The men had their beards shaven, and 
were uniformly large and stout, giving evidence already of 
superiority of stature in the Polynesians. Their huts were 
very clean, and were neatly made; and there were some 
regular plantations of young cocoa palms. ISTumbers of 
young tern (a blackish species with pale spots) were running 
about the huts in a half-domesticated state, a circumstance 
that was not observed elsewhere. 

^ An important change had taken place in the social con- 
dition of the human family ; and the people we were now 
among were not permanent inhabitants of the islands on 
which we found them, or, at least, they were accustomed to 
hold intercourse with other and distant islands. 

Two large sea-going canoes, which had apparently con- 
veyed the whole party, were drawn up on the beach., 
Similar vessels are in use throughout the Western Paumotus, 
making occasional voyages to Taheiti ; but their proper 
rendezvous appears to be at Anaa or Chain Island, which is 
the centre of navigation in Eastern, as Tongataboo is, in 
Western Polynesia. The Western Paumotuans have, in 
consequence, experienced the influence of the general Poly- 
nesian civilisation. Their nationality was abundantly ‘recog- 
nised at Taheiti. 

ICawahi^ was visible from Earaka, and, on inquiry, the 
natives said there were people upon it. The party from the 

Yincennes did not find them, and ^saw but two or three 
cocoa palms.” 

The next island visited was Aratiha^ where a white flag 
was flying. Among some twenty inhabitants, one man 
could speak a few vnrds of English; and various articles 
were also seen that had been derived from Europeans. We 
were surprised at finding here a considerable fresh-water 
pool. And for the first time we met with the war-conch 
(formed of the Triton variegatum), which is in general use 
among the Pacific Islands. The portraits taken by Mr. 
Erayton show the chequered pattern of tattooing, which 
seems distinctive of the W estern Paumotuans. 

ManUi was next visited ; and some of our party waltei-- 
over to the entrance of the lagoon, where some natives had 
estaMshed themselves. They reported, on their return, 
that the chief declared himself a relative of the one-armed 
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■cliief of Earalca ; aad spoke also of going over to AMi (an 
island in sight), to procure a certain kind of fish from the 
lagoon.” wo subsecpiently landed on Ahii, and found a 
gi’ove of cocjoa palms, but no appearance of inhabitants. 

liairoa, or Dean’s Island, next offered its extensive outline 
of some sixty miles in the longest diameter ; and being only 
in part visible as we eoastetl along, it presented a novel 
appearance. We did not hnid, but at one point two small 
eanoes came off to us. Tikehau, iin island in sight from the 
last, was passed chieiiy during the night. 

On the following morning we were awakened at an early 
hour to see, as it was termed, a “ real island.” It presented 
a remarkable appearanee, for it wais fiat-topped, some two 
liuiulred and fifty feet in height, and seemingly inaccessible ; 
the nrural eliff l)(i‘iiig in many places actually undermined by 
the surf. Ilie island, notwitlistanding, proved to be exclu- 
sivi'ly composed of coral. It is called Metia^ and is situated 
witliin a day’s sail of Tabeiti, 

On coasting around in boats, it was perceived that the 
cliff did not every wliere rise directly out of the sea; but on 
one side, a narrow intervening beach afforded a landing- 
place. The natives assisted in drawing up the boats. They 
wert^ upwards of three hundred in number, living in the 
midst of abundance ; and wc experienced ft’om them all the 
kindness and hospitality attributed to the Taheitiaiis of the 
olden time. At first indeed, we were disposed to class them 
with the Taheitians ; hut tliere were some large double 
t jirioes on the Btrand, insufficient, however, to receive the 
whole population. Several of the men could speak some 
words of Englisii ; and more than one of them wished to be 
taken on board. Their houses were at the base of the cHff ; 
but a paved path was constructed to the summit; where we 
fbund a fertile soil, and first met with the usual olyeets of 
Polynesian cultivation,. 

Otlier islands -in the Paumotu Archipelago, were subse- 

f uently visited by the Porpoise ; but for the account of them,, 
must refer tO' tlie fourth volume of the Narrative* 

d- Otlier Coral Groups* 

The coral islands, subsequently visited by the Yincennes, 
were uninhabited; but as all these Oceanic resting-places 
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and tlieir resources, claim attention, I will insert some 
notices of them. 

I landed on Bellingfiamen Island, which is quite small, 
only some three or four miles in diameter, and is situated to 
the westward of the Taheitian Grroup. JMo traces of natixes 
were discoyered; hut the sea-birds breeding in numbers, 
the large fishes, in the pools of the coral-shell* and the fear- 
lessness of the sharks in the lagoon, all betokened the 
absence of a general disturbing cause. On my first landing 
on a coral island, I was about seizing a spotted eel (Murscna), 
coiled in a small cavity ; when Sac, our JSTew Zealand sailor, 
held my hand, with a friendly warning. Here, however, 
some of large size did not always wait for the attack ; and a 
bite, like the cut of a hatchet, was received by one of our 
men, The Cocoa palm and the Morinda were both absent ; 
but the Pandanus was abundant. 

I landed also on Bose Island 5 which is situated far west- 
ward of the preceding, and within a day’s sail of the Samoa 
or Navigator Grroup. It is still smaller than Bellinghausen, 
although possessing an opening into the lagoon ; and at high 
water it is chiefly submerged. The whole jfiora of the island 
was found to consist of but two species of plants; the 
Pisonia ? forming a grove of some three or four acres ; and 
a Portulaca, scattered about the outskirts. The grove was 
tenanted by myriads of sea-birds : and the tern, as they rose 
from beneath the low branches, might almost be taken in 
armfuls. Among species of different genera, each bird was 
observed to have but a single egg ; as though the reported 
compact of some of the Islanders, had extended to the 
feathered tribes. Blocks of lava, from five to thirty pounds 
in weight, were met with on different parts of the reef; and 
it seemed di ffi cult to account for their presence ; drift-wood 
affording a barely possible means of conveyance. "We never 
met with a second instance of the kind. 

On the passage from the Peejee to the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Vincennes passed through the Phcenix Geoup. The 
first island visited was small, and was named on the charts 
Gardner's Island. On landing, I observed that the house- 
fly^ was absent, as well as the cocoa palm ; and the only 
evidence of tlie visits of natives, consisted in the presence oi 
great numbers of rats. 
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On tlie following day, a small patch of coral was dis- 
covered, and not being dov^m on tlie charts, it received the 
name of !€ Kean's Island. Its veiy insignificance rendered 
it formidable to the navigator. I obtained a seat in one of 
the boats sent to examine it, and on onr way experienced 
the novelty of being within three miles of land, without the 
possibility of discerning it : for it rose very slightly above 
the water, and produced neither trees nor bushes, but only 
low-scattered herbage and tufts of grass. It wms a mere 
roosting-place for sea-birds, and was literally crowned with 
tliem ; while, as it was near sunset, others were arriving 
from all directions to take their stations in the throng. 
While we remained in the vicinity, a large shoal of porpoises 
rame dashing along, and after frolicking about the boat, at 
length arranged themselves in a novel manner, with the eves 
above water, gazing at the unusual spectacle. At another 
ishind of the group, a number of “black-fish” were equally 
mq\iisitive ; and some apprehension was entertained, lest in 
their gambols, one might chance to fall upon the boat. 

Some days afterwards I landed on IIulVs^ Island, ^ where 
the presence of cocoa palms attested the former visits of 
Folyiiesians ; but in this instance the Pandantis appeared to 
be wanting. A Frericbman, with a party of Taheitians, had 
been left here for the purpose of procuring turtle ; and 
during tlie four months of their residence but one ship had 

visited the island.” ^ 7 7 , t i j 

A nartv from the 'Vincennes landed on jUndoToy s Island, 

wwi is small, and destituto of a proper lagoon. The 
PandamiH "was again observed to be absent, and there 
no large living trees ; but di-ifb-wood was found, which had 
possibly furnished the means ot transport to the rats and 
lizards (Scineus) . The latter animals, it should be observed, 
have doubtless, in many instances, accompanied the voyages 

of the Polynesians. . , -nr . 

About a year afterwards, the Vincennes visited Wake s 

Island, which is situated nearljr midway between the 

Hawaiian and the Ladrone or Mariati Islands. It is larger 
than the islands seen in tlie Phamix Group, being apparently 
about six miles in diameter. On landing, I could find 
neitber the cocoa palm, Pandanus, nor the house-fly; but 
rats and lizards were tbe only, and uncertain signs ot 
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aboriginal yisitors. Fishes wqre abundant, and in greater 
variety than before observed around the Coral Islands. 
There •were no large trees, except a single dead trunk, lying 
prostrate. 

A friend of mine once passed several months on Fahhiho’s 
I sland, in company with a party of Hawaiians. Cocoa 
palms were abundant ; ^ an important fact, taken in connexion 
with the central position of this island, in regard to the 
Hawaiian, Union, Kingsmill, and Marquesas Grroups. 
Indeed, after the above examples, it would seem that few, if 
any,^ of the Tropical isles of the Pacific have escaped 
aboriginal discovery. 

Jbbvis’ Island, situated to the southward of Panning’s 
Island, and nearly under the Equator, was visited by the 
Peacock, Ho attempt was made to land; but the island 
was ascertained to be destitute of both trees and shrubs.” 

Por an account of the inhabitants of the Union, Ellice, 
Tarawan or XingsmiU, and Eadack G-roups, which were 
successively visited by the Peacock, I must principally refer 
to the narrative and Ethnography of the Expemtion. It 
win be perceived that I have enumerated tribes differing 
materially in them customs and languages, and, in some 
instances, not strictly belonging to the Polynesian family; 
but they all dwell on coral islands, and their union here has 
reference to their being subjected to the same external 
circumstances. 

At the Union or Otapxtah Geoitp, a landing was effected 
on the island of Otafu. “The cocoa palm, Pandanus, and 
Morinda, were all present, together wi-th the Gardenia, the 
flowers of which are worn for ornament at Taheiti.” 
Mr. Agate observed, that the inhabitants “derived their 
supplies of water from the rains, by mean s of a cavity cut in 
the base of the cocoa stems;” a process familiarly known 
also on the high islands. 

At Fohaafo, the island on which the chief resided, 
Mr. Eich again observed “ the four plants above-mentioned ; 
and in addition, the flabellate pahn, which is cultivated at 
the Samoa and Tonga Islands. A sort of spirit-house was 

* In a meclical point of view, it may be of interest to state, that 9x1 excltiflvw 
CMoa-nut diet was complained of, as producing a species of urethiitig. 
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found lien, and a pnrple-crowiiecl yellow pigeon, wMcli liad 
been tamed,” The apparent absence, at this group, of the 
use of fire, merits further inquiry : indeed, I do not remember 
to have seen any signs of lire at the Disappointment Islands. 

Swaifi's Island, which is detached from the rest of the 
group, and is not far from the Samoa Islands, ‘‘ appeared to 
be uninhabited ; but it was covered with cocoa palms, mixed 
with the Pandanus.” 

At the Ellice or Vaitxjpah GtEOHP, the pains taken in 
dressing the hair in a variety of modes, recalls the customs 
of tlie Eeejeeans. An Albino also was foxmd here, wlio, 
according to Mr. Agate, had blue eyes, and was at first, 
mistaken for a European:” and the circumstance deserves 
furtlier notice, as albinoes seem to be of rare occurrence in 
tlie M illay race. Chequered mats, of different colours, were 
obtained at tlie Vaitiipan Group ; and they seem to show 
affinity with the manufactures of the East Indies. Wooden 
simrk-liooks wu?re also obtained, w'hich may be compared with 
those of Penrhyn Island. 

At the extensive Kingsmill or Taeawah Gboup, accord- 
ing to Mh. liich, no large trees, except cocoa palms, were 
visible. The Calophyllum, however, and a branch of the 
mangrove, indicated a greater variety of productions than is 
usual at the Coral Islands : ” doubtless owing to a gi-eater 
continuity of surface. Mr. Bich ascertained here, “that 
rice-paper is manuiactured from the root of Seoevola lobelia;” 
a fiict coniinned by subsequent incpiiry in the East Indies 
(wlicre this common indigenous plant of the Coral Islands is 
likewise found). Besides the two kinds of taro, plantations 
of “ liread-fruit ” wcu’C spoken of ; the bamboo was known, and 
likewise “ inullet-ponds,” as at the llaw'aiian Islands. Dogs 
were seen, and also fowls ; the latter were “ not eaten, but 
were kept in cages for fighting.” It appears, moreover, 
from Mr. Hale’s Vocabulary, that all tlie introduced animals 
and plants have Polynesian names. 

Ill other respects, a marked change had taken place from 
the customs of tlie Poly nesians. There was a word for lying, . 
and even, for sarcasm. Divination or sorcery was also known ;■ 
and the natives paid worship to the manes or spirits of their 
departcal ancestors. The conical hat wasTbund here, and 
“ given its name to one of the islands of the group. A 
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novel use was made of the cocoa-palm, to prodace a kind of 
molasses; and, in conformity with a common belief, these 
were the only islanders seen in the Pacific “ who had decayed 
teeth.” Shortsightedness was well known ; and again, unlike 
the Polynesians, the majority of the population were of 
inferior stature. The limit in respect to children was here 
extended to three. Although there was little communi- 
cation even between the different islands of the group, 
Mr, Hale found a traditional knowledge both of Eanabe 
(or Ascension) in the Caroline Group, and of Samoa. 

The branching shark’s teeth saws, a weapon so unique 
and formidable in appearance, together with the defensive 
armour of cocoa fibre, were found at Drummond Island. 
The form of the cuirass is nearly the same with that of 
Ombay, as figured in the French Voyages. Moreover, the 
Tarawan paddle resembles the oar of the Persian Gulf: and 
we note also, that children were betrothed at an early age, 
and that the Pharaonic custom was observed, of naming a 
child after the gTandfather. 

Ho direct communication was had with the inhabitants of 
the extensive Ealack: Geoitp ; but the information obtained 
by Mr. ITale respecting Mille (one of the southernmost 
islands), will be found of much interest. Kotzebue appears 
hitherto to have enjoyed the best opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the Eadack islanders ; and I must refer to 
his work, and especially to the plates of Choris, who accom- 
panied Mm. 

Pleasant Island is situated near the Equator, some four 
hundred miles west of the Tarawan Group, and a little 
beyond Ocean Island. The following particulars respecting 
its inhabitants, are extracted from a notice by T. Beckford 
Simpson, originally published in an Australian gazette : 

They appeared to be a very mild and well-disposed set 
of people, and had the appearance of being of tlie same 
stock with the natives of Ascension, which island he had 
formerly visited. Unlike them, however, these islanders 
have no tradition of their origin, or the manner tlieir fore- 
fathers first came to the island. They have no religion of 
any kind, neither do they believe in a future state ; but they 
appear to have some slight idea of an evil spirit. The popu- 
lation w'as estimated at not less than fourteen hmidrocl, 
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divided into seven or eiglit clans, each governed by a chief* 
and there is a queen, who presides over the whole. It is her 
duty to decide all disputes among the chiefs ; and in her also 
IS vested the sovereign prerogative of making peace or war 
among the_ different clans. They have canoes. Their food 
cojisista chiefly of cocoa-nuts, the fruit of another description 
of palm, and fish, which are not very numerous. They have 
also a few very small fowls. The dress of the women con- 
sisted of a piece of native cloth roimd the waist; and the 
men wore the maro, made of dried grass. Several Europeans 
of doubtful character were residing on the island, and one 

who was now gone, had deliberately murdered eleven of his 

imsoeiates,” 

TAHEITX. 

Ijc^avi tig tlie (]oral Islands, I shall next speak of tlie Poly- 
iiemans of tlie high and rocky groups. The transition is 
truly rernarlviilile, indepciidently of the release from the 
Btniitened circuinstances heretofore surrounding the liuinan 
laniily. We liad enjoyed at ]\:LetijL a slight introduction to 
the new ordcu” of things ; and on the following day (in 
Bepleinber, 18110), tlie Vincennes reached Taheiti, where we 
remained fourteen days. 

Among tlie first suhjccts to attract notice, was the ready 
d clumrful Baliitatiou wlncli everywhere met us on our 
ramWes ; the attention to cleanliness in the details of do- 
mestic economy ; the large, aiiy, elliptical houses, so admi- 
rably adapitsi f,o the cliniatc; and yet in all, the wide 
aiflenn'Hfc l.roin tlie customs of Europeans. 

A, jourmy across tlie island having been prcnected, we 
asked emr guidt^s about the ascent of Oroena, tdie central 
mountain or Inost tdevatcHl point of the island. They replied 
witli great simpliiaty, but, as it appeared subsequently, with 
a, good deal of trutli : 'VNo Taheitl man had ever been tihh 
to get there, and tliercfore a white man could not go.” 
They appeared to have no measurements for short distances 
or short periods of time, corresponding to a mile or an hour ; 
but always point<;.^d to tlie place in the heavens where the 
mm woiild be when wo should arrive at the proposed station, 
liie C,|^uc3en^ had groves of <ioeoa palms at intciwals along 
roiui, or, in other words, tliese were reserved for the use 
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of traTellers. Other cocoa palms were “ taboo,’’ and bore a 
mark of private reservation; for this regulation has the 
advantage over the “law” of civilised nations, of being 
universally respected. 

The Taheitians have been found to excel in the culinary 
art; and their mode of cooking has been often described. 
Our repast was served up on leaves, a number being handed 
to each person, in lieu of a plate. There was refinement, 
we found, in eating with the fingers; and for the want of 
practice, our party acquitted themselves but awkwardly. 
A cocoa-nut shell containing water, afterwards formed a sub- 
stitute for finger-bowls. In another particular, we equally 
found ourselves at fault ; for having always worn clothes, 
and been accustomed to the use of chairs, it was impossible 
to assume postures (sometimes, it is true, not according 
with our ideas of grace) in which we saw the natives resting 
easily. This greater suppleness of limb gave them many 
advantages over us ; and the most active of our guides, after 
lashiug his heels together, would ascend a cocoa palm almost 
as rapidly as we would have walked over the same horizontal 
distance. 

After leaving the coast, our way lay up the valley of a 
mountain torrent, which we were obliged to ford frequently, 
and sometimes to travel in its bed. We were exposed for 
some days to frequent and heavy rains, and soon began to 
envy the naked condition of the natives, who became dry in 
a few moments, whereas our clothing once wet, remained so 
for hours. This circumstance led to some views on the sub- 
ject of clothing, particular^ in tropical climates, which had 
not before occurred to mo. Man not being created an aquatic 
animal, his skin may not with impunity be exposed to per- 
petual moisture, whether directly applied or arising from 
perspiration retained by dress. Indeed, we subsequently 
heard complaints among Polynesians, that “they never had 
colds untn they began wearing clothes.” At the same time, 
we ourselves could not with impunity have laid clothing 
aside : the skin with us was in an unnatural condition, over- 
sensitive, from the exclusion as well of light as of air, or, 
according to a term used by naturalists, ■“ etiolated.” The 
importance to health, therefore, of keeping the. skin 
does not appear to ha've hitherto received due attention. 
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Near the "head of tlie valley, we unexpectedly found a 
family residing, and at a point below we observed one or tv^o 
abandoned bouses; but vdtb these exceptions, the Interior 
appeared to be wholly uninhabited. We next traversed a 
ridge of about twenty-seven hundi'ed feet in elevation, v ere 
ferried over the lake on a ra,fb of vdld banana stems, and on 
reaching the opposite coast, learned to our surprise, that we 
were the first white men who had ever crossed the island of 
Taheiti.” The pass, indeed, is very seldom used by the 
natives, who confine themselves to the coast, making limited 
excursions along the mountaha ridges, to procure the fruit of 
the ^'fehi,” or wild banana. According to an intelligent 
chief, “ the wild people who formerly inhabited Taheiti were 
accustomed to go all over the mountains ; but there was no 
one now who knew the way.” The gradual abandonment of 
the Interior was of so recent a date as to have been in part 
witnessed by the missionaries ; and it was stated by them, 
that even “within a few years, some natives made their 
appearance, who were quite unaware of the changes brought 
about by the residence of Europeans.” 

Continuing our journey, we completed the circuit of the 
larger section of the island by the well-known and indeed 
only route — ^that along the coast. An innovation on ancient 
habits was obseiwed, in the joint ownership of a large sugar 
plantation by an association of natives. “ Landed property 
was said to be at the bottom of most of the quarrels and 
diliiculties among the native population ; ” and on the autho- 
rity of the chief above mentioned, “ it was always the prin- 
cipal cause of war.” The missionaries, how^ever, spoke of 
“ a spirit of emulation between the different districts, that 
showed itself in various modes after the cessation of the 
wars ; and at one time cock-JigJitmq ^ was much practised.’^ 
The Guava plant has now overrun much of the productive 
soil, and is commonly complained of, as “ having ruined the 
island,” Yet, aecording to the missionaries, “the popu- 
lation, for the last thirty years, did not appear to have 
diminished.” 

* We note here an apparent connection with the occurrence of the 8am o 
kind of nmufcemcnt at the Tara'aan Group, and with its unusual ‘prevalence at 
Uie Philippine Islands. 
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A. second mountain excursion was undertaken, and we 
procured the services of a native named Yeheori. This man 
provided himself with a rope, and took with him his son, for 
the purpose, as he said, “ of teaching him the way to the 
mountains, as after a while he should himself die, and then 
nobody would know.” It appeared, however, in the sequel, 
that another reason had entered^ into his views, as he 
“ owned a tract of land ” at the limit of our excursion. We 
started at an early hour, and in the afternoon we had 
attained an elevation of betw^een four and five thousand feet, 
along the crest of a frightful knife-shaped ridge, such as I 
have only seen in the island of Taheiti. We here looked 
upon the -wild and romantic scenery of the Interior, from a 
new point of view. 

Amidst the luxuriance of the forest, immense numbers of 
the radiating crowns of the feJd banana were conspicuous 
in the distance. I had previously, from below, wondered at 
the presence of these groves in situations that seemed inac- 
cessible to human foot. Tor the plant is multiplied only by 
suckers, and the natives (those at least of the existing 
generation) take no part in disseminating it, although 
the green fruit, which becomes farinaceous when cooked, 
contributes largely to their sustenance. The fehi difiers 
from the common banana in having a simple raceme, and 
the substitution at Samoa of a second variety may be 
regarded as proof that the species w^as originally foreign to 
both places. Some mystery therefore seems connected with 
this plant, and the period and mode of its introduction into . 
Taheiti. 

Our time being limited, perhaps fortunately, it was now 
necessary to think about returning, and Yeheori led us to 
a point, where, much to our surprise, the descent was prac- 
ticable. On the following day, wo returned midway along 
the flank of the ridge, and deriving assistance omy one© 
fi:om the rope, made our final exit by tbe valley below* 

In all my subsequent experience, I have never met with 

people so serviceable to the traveller the Taheitians ; 
for they seemed in fact to command at all times the prin^ 
cipal conveniences of life. Half an hour of daylight wm 
sufficient for building a house, of the stems and leaves of the 
fehi banana, and fire was produced by rubbing slicks^ In 
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one place, the running water was deeply sunk among stones 
but by working m banana leaves tLy brought it to the 
surface. The chase of eels (Anguilla), which in these 
oripping^ mountains become almost amphibious, offered 
another instance of their ingenuity. They also tore off with 
their teeth the fibrous bark of the “purau’’ (Hibiscus 
tiliaceus), and a moment after, applied it to noosing small 
nsh. If one was sent for fruit, he would usually make a 
basket on the way, by plaiting the segments of a cocoa-nut 
^at, A mat was manufactured with almost equal ease. 
Clothing was always at hand, and a banana leaf served for 
an umbrella ; or in fine weather they would weave garlands 
of^ flowers. Tumblers and bottles were supplied by single 
joints of the bamboo, and casks or buckets by the long 
stems ; and whether we asked for a hatchet, knife, spoon 

toothbrush, or wash-basin, we never found our guides at 
mult, ® 

The women, on meeting a near relation after a long 
absence, express their emotion by protracted weeping ; and 
we witnessed the commencement of such an exhibition, on 
the occasion of one^ of our guides falling in with his mother. 
Among the Taheitians, conversation, it appears, is too open 
and ingenuous for European taste; but, in the absence of 
guile and false refinement, it may well be supposed there is 
less to corrupt the heart, than in our self-styled '' civilised ” 
society. The Taheitians measure long periods of time by 
moons, or lunations ; and they have a calendar, which 
will be hereafter noticed. ^VV^e often witnessed the universal 
familiarity with the plants and other productions of the 
island , and also, their more minute subdivision of the 
external parts of the human frame, than is known to qur 
sculptors and anatomists. It appears from Eorster 
i^at they aboriginally held some commerce ‘‘with Taha 
Eorabora, and the Eow coral islands ; and they procured 
red feathers from Whennuarora, ten days’ sail to the 
westward.” This last-named place is one of the Peeiee 
Islands, 

In their personal appearance, I could find no difference 
from that of the Paumotuans. I saw little resemblance to 
the Mongolians, hut some individuals might in the United 
States have been mistahcn for mulattoes : the hair was not 
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universallj black, but in some instances bad a russet tiiuro, 
as was subsequentlj observed at Samoa and Tonga. Albinoes 
were spoken of, but I did not see anj. Spectacles were 
occasionallj worn by old people. (Edematous legs were 
quite common, perhaps attributable, in some measure, to 
constant wading on the reefs. The skin w^as seldom entirely 
free from scars, like the vestiges of imposthumes. Several 
instances were observed of the loss of the nose by ulceration, 
and in one mixed family, the disease in the European father 
was transmitted to the children. 

The Yineennes touched at Aimeo ; situated about twelve 
miles from Talieiti, and forming a natural dependence of 
that island. It is excessively rugged, and some of its mountain 
ridges are even perforated. On ascending one of them I 
again met with fehi groves. ’ 

The Yineennes aiterwards passed among the other high 
islands of the group, and we saw Iluaheine, Tahaa, aiid 
Borabora, but we had no intercourse with the inhabitants 
neither were we at any time very near the land. ’ 


SAMOA. 

Passing Beilmghausen and Eose, two coral islands already 
noticed, we on the 8th of October reached Manua, the 
summit of which was at the time concealed by clouds 
Together with the neighbouring double islet, it is somewhat 
netaehed from the remainder of the group, and although the 
(distance is only about sixty miles, there appears to be verv 
little 'intercourse. The inhabitants have always been some-' 
what, noted for their warlike character, but w'e found them 

identical with the other Samoans. 
_ ihenameof Navigator Islands” was suggested to the 
French diaeoverer, by the graceful sliape and superior work- 
H^ship of the canoes. These are formed of irreLmlar 
pieces, sewed together by means of a raised interior marmn 
a construction which, at these islands, is by no means a 

outrigger is placed nearer than 
usud to the body of the canoe, so that they overset rather 

Iv Se liowever is not much regarded 

- We landed on Manna, and met with a friendly reception, 
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blit tlie majority of persons seen were observed to be women. 
The usual Samoan costume consists of a cincture of the 
leaves of the Ti plant (Dracoena), divided into slips, so as to 
form frincfo : the yellow-leaved variety makes a somewhat 
gaudy appearance ; and indeed this style of dress seems well 
adapted to set off a fine figure in either sex. Hostilities 
had but recently ceased between the two districts of this 

small island 

A New Zealander applied to us for a miting-pencil, and 
called himself a ‘'missionary.”^ We did imt meet with 
another instance of this profession among his countrjonen, 
nor among the Hawaiians, although they are ^ equally scat- 
tered over the Pacific. It is chiefly to Taheitians, that the 
world is indebted for the great change recently effected 


throughout Polynesia. ^ . nvr 

I here joined the Porpoise ; and leaving Manna, we 

directed our course to the three principal islands of the 
group, which are in closer proximity to each other, and the 
Inhabitants of which are accustomed to constant intercourse. 
As we approached TIipolu^ a native was received on board 
from a canoe. He was greatly delighted with a musical-box } 
and when it happened to run down, as one ot our party 
commenced playing on a different instrument, he said, as it 

appeared, “ it had stopped to listen.” 

We remained a day at Apia ; where I was at once 
with the inferiority of the (Sainoan houses, as compared with 
those of Taheiti. In the aspect of the population, I could 
find no particular difference. I saw the same large men, 
and occasionally individuals ot truly Herculean proportions. 
The “age of heroes” still exists in this quarter of the globe 
and I am inclined to think, the Homeric heroes would 
probably have sutlbred by a comparison with some of the 

men of Samoa and Tongatahoo. . -n/r 

The first Polynesian witli frizzled Iniir was seen at Manna, 

and other instances occurred, ^ both in the Samoan (jioup 
and at Tongatahoo. Hxcept in the hair, these indivKUia-ls 
did not difier from the Biirrounding natives; and the 
peculiarity is perhaps attributable in part to art, to an 

imitation of the .Fee.jeeans. ^ ^ i • t 

Mr. Cotithouy, during his visit to IJpolu, obtained some 

information rt^specting a crocodile, believed by the natives 
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to exist m one of the streams. A species of crocodile fP 
biporeatus) is Jmown to occur as far east as New Ireland" 
and M^er relates an instance of a straggler having reached 
I^eejee Islands. It seems possible, then, that another 
stoaggler may have reached Samoa. Some apparent con- 
nexion will be perceived with the “image of a large Wd 
fomerly placed on one of the morals” at Taheiti;^and ako 

BtiU held in^neratTon 

^am/i the largest and loftiest island of the groun was 
next visited._ Besides the phnological identity ^name^ 
local points of resemblance with the widely separated 

that had been overspread with lava streams. The land rises 
evei^here with a very gradual and regular slope towS 
the broad central summit, which is almost consLtly con- 

nr^sltilf ^°*P*’istanding the profuse rains,^ saw 

no signs of streams ; but the water, sinking through the 

porous lava, gushes out in copious springs at the mafgin of 
the sea. Owing apparently to this aLence of streams there 

openings through the coral reef: and vessels 
emg thus excluded, very little change had taken place in 
the primitive manners of the inhabitants. ^ 

; and on reaching the 
^ghsh mission house, a number of the natives colfected 

^und us, ha.'mg “ never before seen so many "White men ” 
We learned that remarks were made compliLnW to the 

l«.*o2 bSX” KT'*' ““ »0 umir 

iie !i.rtheXl’'wn “ SuiJ™. !>»* Wore proceed- 

“ feeiJr d’ the Wst necessary to obtain leave of the 
Keeper 01 tne torest ; a functionary, whose existeneA xt-oa 

now for the first time brought to light and wlm fs 

™ important office in times’ of scarcity^ 
This man joined our party, and proved a somewharmo™ 
eftcient woodsman than the others ■ foi- T T 

difference between them and the Taheitians. 
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I did not get more tlian eiglit miles from the coast, rather, 
however, from the want of an interpreter, than from any 
natural obstacles. The weather, indeed, was rainy ; but the 
forest was not seriously incumbered vrith undergrowth, and 
was composed of loftier trees than T have seen in the other 
Pacific Islands. The Interior appeared to be not only unin- 
habited, but unvisited ; an unexpected circumstance in this 
quarter of the globe. 

On the second day out, I was abandoned by most of my 
guides ; but in the evening they re-assembled at the camp. 
The principal motive which had induced them to offer their 
services was now apparent, as I perceived that each man 
had loaded himself with wild yams : (a species not seen else- 
where, which yields a profusion of roots, and forms a safe- 
guard against famine.) One of my astute companions 
proved to be the elder brother in a large family, and the^ 
father being deceased, the duty devolved upon him “ ot 
bringing in aU the provisions ; while, as in similar instances, 
he was exposed to jeers in return for his trouble.’* 

A Samoa pillow had been prepared for my supposed 
convenience. The model was subsequently found to^ be 
Peejeean, somewhat varied and mitigated by the substitu- 
tion of bamboo for solid wood. This imitation deserves 
attention, for the physical reason which gave rise to the 
custom does not exist in Polynesians. 

On returning to the coast, the sound produced by the 
beating of tapa gave the first indication of the vicinity of 
habitations. This is the constant occupation of the women ; 
and it is a discouraging one, for the article when finished is 
very trail, and is soon worn out, or destroyed by wet. It 
more resembles paper than cloth, and does not form very 
graceful drapery. The paints used for delineating figiues 
on it are polished black and dull red; the latter consisting 
of red earth “ from the mountains.” 

Our place of residence was always surrounded by a body 
of natives, and it was impossible to move about without a 
train of both men and boys ; never indeed otfering the 
slightest molestation, but from motives of curiosity, watch- 
ing the least of our movements. Small childi’en were 
usually terrified on seeing us ; but the larger boys would 
keep pace for miles, Nothing showed a greater difference 
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fi'oin own customs than to see well-growm young 
women joining with the rest, with unconfined limbs, and 
frolicsome as any of their associates. ^ 

A small house built on poles proved to have been the 
work of the boys of the village, numbers of whom slept 
there at night. This appeared to have been only a freak • 
at least I heard nothing of any exclusion of the bachelors’ 
such as is stated to exist fmther west, in the vicinity of the 

I was present at an interview with Malietoa, the greatest 
of the Samoan chiefs ; a higlily intelligent and venerable old 
man, extremely courteous and dignified in his deportment 
According to the Eev. Mr. TIardie, many of the natives are 
not only mteUigent, but really well-mformed men. Ha 
had often heard them express surprise at the ignorance of 
sailop ; asking, how it was possible that men like these 
had been brought up in a civilised country.” At the time 
of our vifeit, paper for writing formed one of the best 
articles of trafiic with Samoa, a circumstance which seemed 
anomalous in a people as yet unacq^uainted with the use of 
mone3^ 

“ riieir former wars were sometimes broufflit on by 
murders, and these were occasionally committed by desiuii- 
ing men for that special jjurpose. Another cause was the 
abduction of women._ Sometimes women, from some dis- 
satisfaction, would, with the help of two (h-y cocoa-nuts, 
swim across the channel between TJpolu and Savaii.” A. 
person was pointed out to me who had “remained three 
days in the water, until the abdomen softened.” 

The natives of the vicinity of Sapapali had aU been con- 

traces of their former superstitious. A 

cronwf remarkably 

Spirit-hoSe^” of tho 

^®®i<ience was regarded as 
safe, so far as the people of the island were concerned ■ but 

spine apprehensions were expressed by the natives coneern- 
.ing a strange^ a Hawaiian, from whom however we did not 
sufer loss. On the day of our departure, we received a 
nsitfiom several of the belles ot the klage, Arrayed iu tltir 
.best, attire, and dripping • with scented oilj ’ ' 
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attendants soon drove tliem away, considering witii some 
truth that the presents they might receive would he so 
much abstracted from their own just dues. I had formed 
some acquaintances among this people, a community that 
dwell together and love one another, and on parting, I felt 
regrets not experienced at any other place we visited. 

Ihe ten days spent at the island of TiUuila were not 
marked by any particular incident; except the arrival of 
three canoes from Upolu, with streamers flying, and the 
men singing or rather shouting in chorus. They had been 
expected, from the wind liaving recently changed to the 
westward ; an occurrence, it was said, that rarely takes place 
without bringing visitors. This practice of visiting had 
been discouraged by the missionaries; formerly it was 
much more frequent, so that some individuals would 
quarter themselves altogether on the hospitality of the 
different districts. 

In one respect the Western differ remarkably from the 
Eastern Polynesians ; they are by no means a licentious 
people. Possibly something may be due to the indirect 
influence of the neighbouring Peejeeans; but there was 
every appearance at Samoa, of this social condition being 
spontaneous and directly conformable to nature. What 
will be the result of European intercourse, after the 
secret shall be made known, that it is possible to hoard 
up property or to change its form at w’dl, remains to be 
developed. 

Ophthalmia, resulting usually in the loss of but a single 
eye, was extremely common in both young and aged per- 
sons ; and I have never visited any other place where there 
were so many humpbacks. TJie (edematous leg was again 
common ; but I saw only a single instance, and heard of but 
one more, of ulceration of the nose. 

The implements and manufactures of the Samoa Islands 
may readily be distinguislied by the style of workmanship. 
Engs which are made of vegetable fibre, and sometimes 
stained yellow, seem peculiar to this group. The javelins 
are very rudely made, though the barbs give them a 
formidable appearance. Once only I saw the bow in use ; a 
native, in tine evening, stealthily seeking to destroy thereby 
a large bat (PteropuB)^ which was making tree "with his 
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bread-fruit. Some arrows of a novel construction were pro* 
cured; intended, it was said, for ‘^bringing pigeons to the 
ground alive without injuring them.’ ’ 

. NEW ZEALAND. 

Before proceeding with the account of the Tropical Poly- 
nesians, I have concluded to follow the order of the Yoyage- 
which next conducts us to the Austral division of the Poly-’ 
nesian family. ^ 

company with others of my associates, I took passage 
at bidney in a merchant vessel, and we reached the Bay of 
Islands on the 24th of Pebruary, 1840. We remained in 
JN ew Zealand about six weeks, until the return of the Vin- 
cennes from the Antarctic cruise. 

ISTothing so much surprises the European emigrant as the 
physic^ difference between the natives of Australia and 
^ew Zealand, two neighbouring regions situated between 
the same paraUels of latitude : the change in habits is 
^eTOse radical. The remark may be extended to the other 
temtories of the Southern Hemisphere which are remotely 
detached, and are noted for their remarkable yet dissimilai: 
natmal productions: for it wiU be difficult to select from 
toe human family four nations more unlike than the Aus- 
toalians. Austral Polynesians, Puegians, and Hottentots, 
it wiU further be observed that they severally pursue the 
precise four ultimate methods of procuring sustenance, and 

t”*- 

The “hunter state” indeed is impossible in Hew Zealand 
of absence of game. By an anomalous distribution 
of the vegetation, the open grounds of this extensive 
country are almost exclusively covered with fern. There is 

forests!^ woodland quadrupeds been allotted to the 

enters largely into the diet of the Hew 
Zealanders, they are not an exclusively maritime people lie 
the piscatorial tribes of America bnf j 

thro^tout th. Merio, 

remarkable m tbe Malay race, tkey ratber avoid tbe open 
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Bea; holding, nevertheless, occasional communication along 
the coast. 

The geographical position and chilly climate, imsuited to 
Tropical plants, deprived, of coTnse,the first Polynesian emi- 
grants of their accustomed agricultural resources. Porced, 
therefore, to live on the spontaneous products of the new 
country, (and principally on fern-root and fish), it might be 
supposed that their descendants would have relapsed into 
a ruder condition. We do not, however, find them at all 
behind the other Pol3mesians, in arts, knowledge, or acquire- 
ments. 

But to go into some seeming exceptions: a few Poly- 
nesian plants have actually proved hardy enough to with- 
stand the New Zealand climate ; and Cook found ^ here, 
‘^coccos or eddas, sweet-potatoes, and some gourds.” Of 
the first-named plant, or the taro^ I sometimes observed 
a few stocks near the native houses ; but it is of no impor- 
tance as an esculent, since the root does not arrive at per- 
fection. I observed, also, the gourd (Lagenaria) ; but I do 
not remember to have anywhere seen its fruit eaten by 
Polynesians. The hatatas, or sweet-potato, is realljr of 
importance as an esculent, at least in the northern districts, 
although its cultivation appears to have been, notwithstand- 
ing, limited. Its presence, however, was not coeval with 
the first settlement of New Zealand, but the natives have 
preserved a distinct account of its introduction. The tra- 
ditionary canoe, formed of separate pieces,” describes pre- 
cisely the model used at Samoa: and further confirmation 
of a Samoan source was offered by the small finger-like 
variety of this root, which we met with only at the two 
places ; while yet another concurrent tradition made this 
“the only kind formerly known in New Zealand.” 

A fourth esculent, the “Cape gooseberry,” (Physahs 
edulis), may perhaps be added, as it had every appearance 
of being of aboriginal introduction. It is, however, only a 
weed, abundantly naturalised in waste places ; and so it is 
in the other Polynesian islands, where I have never seen it 
regularly cultivated. On now comparing the whole list of 
Polynesian useful plants, it will perhaps be found that these 
four alone are capable of enduring the New Zealand climate. 

The aboriginal absence of the domestic animals of the 
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Tropical Polynesians (the pig, the dog, and the domeqtiV 
fowp seems more difficult of explanation, if L true £ 

evff nf ^ dearth of sfstfnalf 

even at the pesent daj they have not run wild af !+ 

Tahmti, but they continue the inseparable companions 3 

household, and are caUed to parteke of the 

f k ^ dog was altogetW 

known to the aboriginal jSTew Zealanders. ^ 

nossihlv^ff^'r f j outrigger was unexpected, and mav 
LutheL^tp« greater roughness of the 

instance of thp^m’}S°f^^Qf * mtnessing, even in the 
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1 3?est 01 l oljnesia, excepting only at 
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stance whiVTi Lnr? i-'ul r 7. a circum-* 

b.™ S ■’"''“‘"s 

ter^Tnd charan* 

Cd! ^ sword-Hke club, which is yielded wKoth 

t^own, hkewise the bow, and aceordin™tn ^7 tt.i* 1 

, mdeed, do not appear to have ever been 
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-very bloocly ; and, notwitlistanding tlie eagerness manifested 
in seeking possession of mnsjiets, these had been used, for 
the most part, at extravagant distances. The Bay of 
Islands, two years previously, had been the seat of war. 
“ Persons from distant clans were attracted to the spot, and 
the parties on their arrival would divide to the right and 
left, brothers, and other members of the same family, often 
taking opposite sides. On the restoration of peace, Poihare’s 
tribe, having killed many of the Kororarika people, gave their 
opponents a tract of land by way of compensation. 

The soil was said “ to be held by the chiefs, although the 
consent of each member of the tribe was necessary to a 
sale.” It appears that in the alleged sales to Europeans, 
the natives have not understood that they were alienating 
their lands absolutely ; nor, if I am rightly informed, would 
the European view of such transactions be admitted among 
other Polynesians. 

Tattooing is incised, and is a much more painful operation 
than in the rest of Polynesia. The quantity of markings 
about the face seemed to be very much in proportion to the 
rank of the individual; each chief, however, ha\ing some 
variation in the pattern. It was said that “in signing a 
document the chiefs trace this pattern on the paper, such 
a signature being readily recognised by all the natives who 
have ever seen the individual.” This was the nearest 
approach to VTiting that I found among the Polynesians, 
and the practice appeared to be quite imknown elsewhere. 

Instances of the various effect of the taboo were noted. 
At one village an aged man had “tabooed himself, and, 
in consequence, he could not quit the spot of ground he 
had selected.” At another village we found a large hog 
tabooed, it having been given to an aged female. On 
kindling a fire it was taboo for one of our guides to light 
his pipe by it, and he requested us to strilie a fresh light for 
him. A deserted camp was tabooed, as it was a station to 
which invalid natives sometimes resorted. And, lastly, we 
were told that on the occasion of some diflculty with the 
Europeans, Pomare, as an act of vengeance, “ tabooed the 
fish in the Bay.” 

The productions of New Zealand have all received native 
names, and they appeared to be universally known, as in 
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Tropical PolTnesia. According to Nicholas, the New Zea- 
landers “ have divided the stars into constellations, and they 
make inquiries when certain stars will make them appean- 
ance ” The custom of touching noses, and never the^lins" 

^e;f nave in common with the other Polynesians and the 
Peejeeans. 

The New Zealand manufactures show skill at least equal- 
ling that of their Tropical brethren; although, in most 

■ necessary to employ diflerent mate- 

rials. The manufacture of tapa is unknown; and, indeed 
we saw no genuine Urticaceous plants. Woven mantles nf 
the New Zeal^d flax (Phormium tenax) are substituted by 
the men; 'whue the women wear a broad cincture, somewhat 
i.™?' 1 tandle of the sword-like clubs usually has 
a t^t of hair, the use of which might not readUy be 

^vmed: It serves m travellmg, to protect the hand against 
the roughness of the fern. ^ 

On the route to IIoHanga lived a chief of bad character 

travellers under 

contribution. 1 enjoyed his hospitality on the way out but 

a\lk reserved for niy retmm, in the form of 

a s^e. Prom other natives I expenehced some disinterested 
and delicately-tendered acts of kindness, that, coiisiderinn' 

mexfeS iiealanders. were quite 

,*<. Northern island 

IS mtersected mth paths, and that the Interior had all been 

traversed by Europeans.” Notwithstanding the introduc- 

faon of new means _ot subsistence, (domestic animals the 

common potato, maize, and peaches), it was geuerallF'eon 

Sit tias 

xenaiij toimshed. Children were unusuallv rare as is 
generaUj obsOT^ wherever Polynesians have come much 
m contact with Europeans. 

and adopt the arts and 
_ hions of the Whites j but, under the new order of tliinfm 

KX t 

g , They have not the amiable temperament of 
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Tropical Pol;mesians, wlio are more general favonritos with 
European residents. Sac, our sailor-chief, did not conceal 
^sgust at the treatment he received from his former 
neighbours, and made up his mind to spend his earnings 
mtJnn the Tropics, It was stated, also, that a “ party of 
iN ew i?Sealanders, tired of the disturbances at home, once 
entertained the idea of forming a colony in ISTew South 
^^es, m order that they might enjoy the benefit of regular 

It is usual to represent the ITew Zealanders with a pecU'^ 
Jiar cast of countenance, and especially with the nose more 
prominent than in other Polynesians. It is true the cheeks 
seemed m general thinner, and the frame not so well filled 
oin, (owmg, perhaps, in some measure, to the scarcity and 
inferior quality of the food) ; and I once met with an 
assemblage of very rugged-looking men. On the whole, it 
^peared to me, that there was some optical illusion arising 
nom the peculiar style of tattoomg; for, in the countenances 
that were mostly free from these marks, I saw only the same 
series of expressions as at Taheiti and Samoa. In stature, 
however, the l^^'ew Zealanders were inferior to the inhabi- 
tants of those places, and they did not, on the average 
appear to exceed Europeans. 

The set of diseases^ previously noticed as prevailmg among 
the Tropical Polynesians, appeared to be now, for the most 
part, wanting. I saw neither humpbacks, dropsical leg, nor 
any instance of ulceration of the nose ; neither, indeed, was 

ophthalmia frequent, though I sometimes remarked defects 
in the eye. 

Tlie Yincennes left New Zealand on the 6 th of April 5 
and on the 14th we obtained a distant Yiew of Sunday Island, 
which is high and rocky;, but of limited extent, and which, 
according to report, is inhabited only by a small party of 
Europeans. 

TONGA TABOO. 

On the 22nd, having re-entered the Tropics, we were 
among the scattered Tonga Grroup. JEoa was first seen, a 
continuous lump of land, “ about six hundred feet in eleva- 
tion, and, according to report, the highest island of the 
group, except perhaps the active volcano of Tofooa.” The 
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light green appearance of its siirhice was stated to be owing 
to clearings and yani-patches and with the glass we conll 
distinguish scattered Casuarina trees (iron-wood or club- 
wood)^, but no huts, and only a single native on the beach. 

Politically, Eoa forms an appendage of the neiglibouring 
larger island of Tongatahoo, which is of very dissimikr aspect 
and consists of a low level snrfnce of eornl. ''PL#' 


and consists of a low level surlace of coral. The “ Sacr 
Tonga,” for that is the meaning of the name, has long exer- 
cised, and may probably continue to exercise, important 
influence in Polynesian afiairs. 

The soil now poured forth its fruits in abundance, and the 
foliage had resumed the freshness of eternal youth ; but this 
transition was not more striking tlnin tlie moral change, from 
the morose and selflsh INew Zealander to tlie free and onen- 


hearted Polynesian of the tropics. We looked with pleasure 
on the numerous children, the lively and good-humoured 
countenances,^ the fulness of cheek, the well-turned limbs, 
and the superior development of frame. In addition to the 
usual costume, the men were observed to have their faces 
gaudily painted with various colours ; and some wore a band 
of yellow flowers over the forehead; or fillets of dried leaves 
around the limbs and shoulders. The gay apjrearance was 
the ‘'pomp and circumstance ” of war. 

The peculiar curved club, usually carried on tlie shoulder, 
was evidently the national weapon. At the straiul, rein- 
forcements were arriving in large double canoes, from the 
more remote islands of the group. Several of the strangers 
at once recognised the Vincennes, altliough disguised by an 
additional deck since they had seen her at Yavao : and on 
getting further acquainted with the crowd on shore, all the 
principal branches of the Polynesian family were found to be 
represented. 

The war had been precipitated through the indiscreet zea! 
of one of the European missionaries, and had “ lasted for 
nearly^ a year ; but the recent arrival of ‘ King George,’ from 
the other division of the group, with a body of several 
hundred warriors,” promised to bring it to a conclusion. 

I Ins state of things was unfavourable to the pursuits of the 
naturalist ; and as strategies of war were not unknown, and 
an act of treachery had recently taken place, our walks were 
necessarily very much circiunscribed. 
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, principal excursion was made in a canoe to the heathen 
village of Moo, situated near the centre of the island, and at 
the head of the inlet or lagoon. It was fortified after a plan 
evidentlj borrowed from the Teejeeans, being surrounded 
bj a ditch, and having low gateways strongly built of logs ; 
but the greater part of the wall consisted only of wicker- 
work of enall sugar-cane. Secondary enclosures of mcker- 
work divided the interior of tlie town, and formed regular 
streets. 

The chief, Faatu, received our party ■with great dignity 
and politeness, in the only liouse that in size and neatness 
approached those of Taheiti, In the traffic for provisions 
which ensued, he was ohserved to take no other part than 
oceasionally to give directions for the bringing of additional 
supplies. It appeared that he and his people were regarded 
rather as neutral in the present difficulties, and were not 
much disturbed.” In tlie course of conversation he stated, 
that *'he was willing to have a missionary reside at the 
village, and for such persons to follow his instructions as 
might choose to do so ; but it could not be expected that all 
should change their customs at once.” A resident White 
remarked, “that the heathen were less inclined to fight than 
the converted natives and there were other circumstances 
that abundantly indicated tlie aggressing party. 

I was aui’prised at the number of individuals wbo could 
speak a little Engl is! i, especially as it liad not been acquired 
by semng on board vessels. One man joined me while 
walking about the plantations, and pointed out the kinds of 
soil that were fiivo arable or otherwise for the cultiu’e of 
bananas ; thougli, for my own part, I was unable to perceive 
the difierence. While questioning him on the subject of 
tattooing, I accidentally touclied his knee on the inner side : 
his countenance at once changed, aaid he rejoined, “ You are 
a very saucy man,” 

An islet near the anchorage was regarded as neutral 
ground; and, notwithstanding Faatu’s alleged position, our 
canoe-men took refuge tliere for the night, regarding the 
main shore as^unsafe. I have before spoken of a difference 
in Boeial rehitions between tlie Eastern and Western Poly- 
nesians : and many of the Tonga women, who had attained 
full growth, were found on inquiry to be unmarried. The 
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Rame islet was freanented Ij tlie women of both c<mtemliiig 
parties • and m reference to the above subject, a European 
resident used these words : ‘‘ ]^o amount of property would 
here avail ; for the reason that there is no one present to 

exercise control over them, i.i. m * td i 

The natives of Tongataboo, unlike the other Tropical Poly- 
nesians, were observed to avoid the water, on accoimt, 
said of the '^numbers and voracity of the sharks. Many 
of the women had lost the little finger of one hand, a custom 
apparently derived from the Eeejeeans, and which is discon- 
tinued in converted families. A portion only of the men 
were tattooed; another circumstance attributable perhaps 
to the example of their Eeejee neighbours. The markings, 
when present, were chiefly confined to the thighs, as with 
the Samoans. The houses, too, were much like the Samoan, 
except in the use of wicker-work of the small-stemmed sugar- 
cane, An explanation of the plan of a European house, 
‘‘with its separate floors, and as high as a cocoa palm,*^ 
excited some merriment. 

Individuals with frizzled hair were numerous, presenting 
otherwise no difference in feature or complexion from the 
rest of the population, and no appearance of mked descent. 
I could not learn with certaiuty that the peculiarity was the 
work of art ; and, indeed, frizzled hair was said “ to be not 
esteemed.” My informant further stated, that the prepara- 
tion of lime, here first seen applied to the hair of Polynesians, 
was for the purpose of making it stand upright.” These 
statements, however, are not irreconcilable with Eeejee cus- 
toms ; and we subsequently met with some unequivocal 
imitations. The confusion in the published accounts of the 
population of the more western groups is, perhaps, in pajrt 
attaibutable to this artificial mode of dressing the hair. 

I had not much opportunity of observing the prevailing 
diseases. Humpbacks were common, but the proportion was 
less than at Samoa ; and I met with one iustance of the loss 
of the nose. One of the chiefs, Eaatu, offered the first 
Polynesian example of eorpnlency.. 

With regard to manufactures, the gatheriag of people 
from different quarters had brought together a great many 
articles of foreign make. We obtained a variety of Eedee 
war-eluhs; and, indeed, the favourite curved Tonga club 
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appears to have been copied from a Feejee model. We 
noticed two new canoes, built of separate pieces ; but the 
presence of some Samoans afforded a ready explanation of 
tlie circumstance ; and the other small canoes were excavated 
from^ a single trunk. The mode of propulsion, by vertical 
sculling, had also been introduced from the Feejee Islands. 

Excluding articles of foreign or mixed origin, it may not 
be an easy task to point out the proper Tonga style of work- 
manship. ^ The superior finish, over other Polynesian manu- 
factures, is evidently attributable to Feejee schooling. I 
would remark, however, that wicker-work was _ employed 
more extensively than among the Feejeeans ; and that the 
large fans of a single palm-leai', used by the Tonga women, 
were not met mth elsewhere; neither, indeed, were the 
canoe-houses, which on a smaller scale resembled the ship- 
houses at our navy yards. 

The sea-going canoe, which is double, seems to be of 
genuine Tonga model : though the circumstance that these 
canoes are occasionally met with at the Feejee Islands has 
led^ to some confusion. It appears, indeed, from the obser- 
vation of traders, that they are all built “at the Feejee 
Islands ; but by Tonga people alone, who make visits of 
several years’ duration, for this special purpose.” 

This, then, seems the foimdation of the intercourse which 
has long existed between the two groups ; and, as the Fee- 
jeeans are furthest advanced in the arts, the Tonga people 
undergo a species of education, and have even improved 
their knowledge of maritime affairs. The result, in other 
respects, has been humorously compared to the advantages 
accruing to our own young men from a visit to Europe. 

From Tongataboo, the vessels of the squadron proceeded 
to th6 Feejee Islands : but I did not myself go to any of 
the outer islets where the Tonga people build their canoes. 
At the various points visited on the two principal islands, I 
met with but one Polynesian (excepting those introduced 
by Europeans at Eewa and Muthuata); this was a woman, 
seen at Mbua Bay, and the very fact of her presence im|)lied 
a tragedy. 

On the occasion of Tanoa’s visit to the Yincennes, I 
remarked that the royal canoe exceeded in dimensions the 
accompanying sea-gomg Tonga canoe ; and that the latter 

a 2 
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contained among the crew three or four Peejeeans. It was 
obserred also, with some surprise, that although the Tonga 
men appear smooth-chinned at home, many had here managed 
to foster considerable beards, in imitation of the fashion of the 
new country. During the interview, Tubou-totai, the Tonga 
chief acted as “secretary,” or mouth-piece to Tanoa. His 
advice on various occasions, and general influence with 
Tanoa, were much distrusted by the European residents. 
They, however, asserted “ that he was the rightful king of 
Tonga, though now excluded through the management of 
King Greorge;” and indeed, the existing state of aflairs in 
the Tonga Group was evidently favourable to a designing 
aspirant. Tubou-totai, although there were no external 
indications, was known to be partly of Eeejee descent, and 
when it is considered that “royal blood ” is counted by the 
female line throughout the Pacific islands, the fact will be 
found to have further interest. 

In conclusion, I would refer to the work of Mariner, 
w'hich, although seeming like a romance, rather than a 
narrative of the realities of life, was universally regarded 
by the missionaries as strictly and remarkably accm’ate. 
dur own experience was in every respect confirmatory, even 
to his account of the Eeejee Islands, which, it should be 
observed, was entirely derived from Polynesian testimony. 
In personal character, the Polynesian appears to advantage 
over the Eeejeean, and the men of Tonga, may probably be 
regarded as the most splendid set of “barbarians ” at pre- 
sent in existence. 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

After leaving the Eeejee Islands, the Ymeennes sailed 
through the Phoenix coral group, and in September, 1840, 
arrived at the Havrahan or Sandwich Islands. This group is 
situated far to the northward of the other Polynesian islands, 
and is remote from other lands, holding a singularly central 
position in the Korth Pacific. My stay was a prolonged 
one, of seven months (including the duration of the second 
visit) ; but my remarks will be restricted,, especially as so 
much has already been published about these islands by 
various intelligent observers. 

Alter the fertility of the other Polynesian islands, I wa* 
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imprepared for tlie desert-like appearance of Oaliu^ l con- 
siderable portion of tlie soil being absolutely devoid of vege- 
tation, It is true, we had approached one of the most arid 
distrieta, though, throughout the group, the proportion of 
soil eapable of cultivation is extremely limited. The recent 
introduction of the use of sun-dried brick on the leeward 
side of the islands affords sufficient proof of this aridity. 

There exists, however, at the Hawaiian Group, a singular 
e|rito!ne of climates, with a very local distribution of the 
rains* Tlie windward side of the islands is in some places 
subject to excessive moisture, and even one portion of 
Honolulu, being more open to the valley, receives showers 
tiuit do not extend to the remainder of the town, Tlie 


dijibrcjiice in climate from Middle Polynesia is further illiis- 
tpited by the orange succeeding only on Tanai, and, in a 
sintjle district ; by the guava being local and cultivated, and 
by tlie bread-fi’uit being scarcely found in perfection beyond 
3 ^':i„€imty of Hilo. 

llouolulu at a distance might be mistaken for a European 


village, but, on nearing it, the preponderance of native houses 
imparts a decided .Feejeean aspect. It is a new and flourisli- 
ing conimercial town, and the principal seat of innovation 
on, aboriginal customs. Natives were continually attracted 
to it from all parts of the group ; often from mere curiosity, 
and many were afterwards compelled to remain, from the 
imibility of paying tlieir expenses home.” A rem^irkable 
variety of mixed costume was to be seen in the streets, often 
gay and tastefully arranged, and there being no prevailing 
rule or fashion, it ailbrdiMl quite a study for artists. 

It wa,s a novelty in Polynesia to see persons along the 
roads, bringing wood, clmrcojil, and provisions of various 
Is, to supply a market ; in shoii;, a subdivision of labour, 
rc‘gular B}^Htem of industry, in accordance with the 
oms of ISuropeans. It jqipeared further, that salt 


inanufiictured principally from seii-water, had become an 
important Jirtitue of ex'portation to the countries on the 
Pacilic, from Chili to Kamtschatka ; and tliat sugar, tutui 
oil, and arrow-root, also entered into Hawaiian commerce. 

Engraving wis an unexpected accomplishment to find 
among Polynesiiins ; and some drawings of ships wcire 
shown to me, wliicli exlubited a neatness and a correct- 
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ness in minute detail not often met witlu I witnessed al 
tlie mission scliools tlie remarkable universal talent and 
fondness for matliematieal pursuits, about wbieb so much 
has been said. Printing, too, was conducted ^ hj natives, 
under foreign superintendence, i^iul the missionaries had 
furnished a liberal supply of mental nurture, in translations 
of a variety of useful books; these amounted to cjuite a 
library, and yet ditficiilty was experienced in keeping up 
with the demand. 

It appeared, notwithstanding, that no native had hitherto 
been found to possess all the qualifi cations refpnHite to take 
charge of a shop, or to conduct any mercantile business. 
The missionaries regarded as one main obstacle to improve- 
ment, the extremely limited views of the^ natives in respect 
to style of living ; “ a little fish and a little poi, and they 
were content.” By adopting the use of coin, they "had 
placed themselves in many respects in tlie condition c 
indigence ; and in conformity with tlie new standard c 
value, a native, I was assured, could be sufiported for 
less than two cents a day.” 

Innovations were also* going on in politi<;rid institutions ; 
and during our stJiy, the first pnbli<? execution took place ; 
the prerogative of a chief being at tlie sanH^ time irdVinged. 
Much interest was indirectly ex<dted, l>y tie* discoviuT of tlio 
meaning of the word conseiemce,” for which thiut* is no 
Corresponding expression in the Hawaiian langurige ; and one 
of the natives explained the new idea, as a magistrate 
within.” Por several years, the Hawaimiis iiad been in a 
state of virtual, though peaceful rovoltition; and orit*, it miiy 
readily be supposed, having a depressing iniliieiiee on the 
spirit of the nation. 

Among other consequences, the natives, supposing that 
the conversion involved the abawkmnHmt of id! aneieril 
usages, voluntarily left off many uselhl customs; and, on 
the other hand, adopted some that seem pinHuittal to tlio 
climate and circumstances of tin^ eountrv. It is true, t!i# 
practical utility, in some instances, was (lii*ecily ** eouiieetcal 
or associated with former religious observam»esd’' One "" 
may he noted, in relation to the establiHluficnt of the 
order of things ; — the effieitmt iigeney of a Taheitiiiii. 

• Even the canoes had not escaped the genera! cliiingei t! 
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tlie “ representations given by tbe first visitors would now 
be recognised only by old people. Tbe model bad been 
altered,’^ and tbe triangular Teejeean sail bad been aban- 
doned. The canoes seen were excavated from single logs. 
In addition, vessels of European construction bad been pur- 
chased, both by tbe government and by individuals, and were 
employed between the different islands of the group. And 
some of tbe native commanders bad acquired tbe general 
confidence of residents, in respect to their seamanship and 
correct judgment in nautical matters. One distant com- 
mercial enterprise bad been undertaken ; which, however, 
in its result, proved unfortunate. 

In tbe midst of these advancements, tbe population is 
universally conceded to be diminishing ; and the scarcity of 
children is a subject of common remark, especially as a few 
sequestered situations offer an exception. Tbe ^ immoral 
tendency of European contact has doubtless contributed to 
tbe diminution ; but, perhaps, sufficient stress has not been 
laid on the drain of provisions, occasioned by tbe great influx 
of foreign shipping ; for tbe group, it will be observed, yields 
only a fixed quantity. Tbe disuse of some former modes of 
taking fish has likewise deducted from the means of sub- 
sistence. According to John Ely, an Englishman, who bad 
resided here for “ nearly twenty years : in former times, the 
natives were decidedly less oppressed by tbe chiefs and their 
retainers than at present. All could then procure meat or 
fish, but now many are forced to go without. There is more 
gi’ound at present under cultivation, but tbe quantity of taro 
is less:” and tbe latter article, it should be observed, forms 
peculiarly tbe support of tbe native population. It bad been 
ascertained, however, that of tbe large number of married 
women belonging to one of tbe churches at Honolulu, “ one 
only out of three bad bad children.” 

All that I have thus far stated of tbe Hawaiians relates 
more or less directly to the results of foreign influence. I 
shall now speak of the aboriginal customs. 

From my first landing, I was surprised at tbe scanty 
clothing of many of the men and boys; their dress consisting 
often of a mem sash, as with tbe Eeejeeans ; except only 
that tbe colour was not fixed by fashion. Tbe large-fruited 
variety of gourd or calabash was only seen here ; and tbe 
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shells were in general use, as a substitute for basleti, 
buckets, and chests. AU burdens were carried by means of 
the balance-beam ; and this Hindoo and Ancient Egyptian 
method is common to all parts of Polynesia except Hew 
Zealand, but is not practised at the Eeejee Islands. 

The green and pleasant aspect of many of the valleys was 
found to be owing to aboriginal irrigation; not, however, for 
the production of upland crops, but to form artificml marshes 
and pools for the cultivation of taro. These pools subserve 
a double purpose, being likewise used for keeping mullet ; 
the young fry of w^hich are captured along the coast, and by 
a course of management are k'ought to live in fresh water, 
w’here they acquire superior size and flavour. In the ponds 
nearest the coast, I have seen two other kinds of sea-lish. 


the Butirinus and the Dules. Pish-ponds appear to be tm- 
knovTi at the southern Polynesian groups. 

The most approved delicacy of the Hawaiian Islands 
consists of a particular breed of dog, wdiich is fed exclusively 
on ‘"poi” (fermented taro-paste), and is not allowed to taste 
animal food. Salt had been always iised “ to cure pork and 
fish;” in which business, in a small way, the Hawaikns 
rather excel : and it was observed, that they did not inaniibst 
aversion to our salted provisions, like the other Polyiiesiaiis 
and the Peejeeans. Another novelty occuiTed, in the pro- 
fession of the fowler; and numbers of small birds were 
ofiered for sale aHve, which had been captured with a species 
of birdlime. 


The houses are of medium size, compared with others 
among the Polynesians, and are clo.sely built ; having the 
walls and roof usually thatched with dried grass. In this 
climate, a covering is necessary at night; and layers of 
“ tapa” serve for a blanket, and are even preferred for this 
purpose by many European residents. The bed consi.sts of 
a layer of mats ; and we were shown some specimens t)f 
matting of fine texture, that had requii^ed thi labour of 
years. A strmg of tutui-nuts forms a candle ; in tlie same 
manner as castor beans (Picinus) are sometimes employed 
at the Peejee Islands. 

Among the other Peejeean analogies, it appaiirs that 
whale-teeth were “ highly prized in fonner times, and wtm 
cut luto various ornaments.” I observed also the nose Juta, 
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as tlirouglioiit Tropical Polynesia. It is no longer easy to 
procure specimens of Hawaiian weapons of war; and, in 
general, the aboriginal arts and manidactures are rapidly 
disappearing, with tbe prospect of there being little left of 
them, after a few years, except what may be contained in 
museums. 

An estimable and liiglily intelligent Hawaiian lady gave 
me tlie following particulars respecting former customs. 
She had never seen a mask, such as are represented in pub- 
lished works; but she had heard “ that they were formerly 
-d in battle.” The “ ape ” (or large Arum) served as a 
eguard against famine, as now at the Peejee Islands. 
M oney was certainly knovm ; for with a string of cowries 
(Cyprea moiietas) it was possible to buy any article wanted. 
Specimens of the same shell that were liner than usual, 
luiving a liigh polish and deep yellow' colour, were extrava-;- 
gantly valued, and could only be worn by the highest chiefs, 
wlio also exclusively possessed wooden calabashes. The 
natives are unable to form a/iiy conjectures as to the origin 
or object of tlui practice of tattooing. Pormerly, the body 
was 'much more covered witli these markings than at 
pn^sent, one side often being completely blackened ; and, to 
a (*ertain extent, it w'ould have been possible to designate 
individuals by the copy of tlie pattern.” At present, letters 
are fre(]uently inscribed ; and I remarked, in some instances, 
tlie name of tlie individuiil. 

As at I'aheiti, there is a central government. The suc- 
cession is imiternal ; aiul, moreovcir, the source of political 
power is vested in a woman. Even at the present time, 
the king does no act without first obtaining the consent of 
tliis personage.” There does not appear to have been a 
distinct “chiefs language” as at Samoa; but, according to 
the missionaries, “the chiefo and priests formerly used 
some exiiressions that were not understood by the common 


.. j|)|)ened in former times, that “ the brotlier of the 
king of l^iawaii made a ftnendly visit to Oahu, where he was 
received with tins greeting : ‘ You have come, it is weU ; 
had it l)een your brother, my calabash would litive been 
fiili; Tins was a sentence of deatli ; the ajlusion being to 
tlie practice of preserving relics of great chiefs, Tbe afMc 
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jed to tlie extermination of the chiefs of Oahu ; for althongh 
the king of Hawaii died soon after, his declared design was 
carried into effect hj his ally and dependant, the king of 
Maui.’* 

The missionaries further stated, that the Hawaiian dances 
were of “ three kinds : the first, licentious ; the second, a 
kind of dirge, or memorial ; and the third, a sort of pane- 
gyric addressed to their chiefs, in which epithets were used 
improper to he applied to a mortal. On the occasion of 
Cook’s arriv£, it was commonly supposed that he was a god, 
who had been absent on a visit to Taheiti ; or that he and 
his companions were some of their own relations returning 
from that island.” It appears that several of the conflicts 
with Europeans arose from the desire of ascertaining 
whether the strangers really did partake of the divine 
nature : all which may be compared vdth what has already 
been stated respecting Polynesian demi-gods. “A super- 
stitious reverence for lizards existed in former times, at the 
Hawaiian Islands.” 

That a people unacquainted with the art of writing should 
possess a literature, was unexpected ; much less, that tins 
should be regarded as deserving of, and, from its extent, as 
requiring the study of years. In respect to tlie Hawaiian 
poetry, there was but one opinion, “ that the thoughts nm 
often really sublime.” In the midst “ of the fiction o f their 
pngs, their real history is embodied,” even, if 1 am rightly 
informed, as far back as the colonisation of the grovip. ‘ The 
preservation of this literature constituted a distinct dcqairt- 
ment of the government ; and a class of persons were* regu- 
^ly appointed as depositaries. David Male, the weli-kimwn 
Hawaiian author, had been one of these persons. Again, 
as the missionaries have become better acquainted with tiia 
Hawaiian language, it has been found to “poHaeae a for“e 

and compass that at the beginning would not have been 
credited. 

In respect to the Calendar, I must refer to the infonna- 
by Captain Wilkes and Mr. Hale. I t a|>|)efifg 
that the 1 olynesians had a fixed measure for their year by 
obserrag the rising of the Pleiades ; and it may be here 
remarked, that this cluster has been very generally regarded 
by other nations as “leading the heavenly host,” or m 
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Situated iu the first sign of the Zodiac. The Pol}uiesian 
xeckoning is by lunations, _ with tbe use of an intercalary 
month : and on all these points the practice of the Greeks 
and other nations of antiquity may be compared, p 
appears further, that the profession of “ astrolo^ and sooth- 
savins ” had likewise reached the Hawaiian Islands. 

Licentiousness prevailed at this group to a dep’ee not 
witnessed elsewhere; and in the former state oi society, 
when “men were living with several wives, and women "vvith 
several husbands,” there appears to have been really an 
approach to promiscuous intercourse. In all the othen 
countries which I have visited, more regard has heen paid, 
in this respect, to the indications of nature,^ ^ It appears, 
that since the introduction of the laws of civilised nations, 
“ a decided improvement has been observed, and there are 
now very many individuals of exemplary conduct, A smgu- 
lar indifference, hovrever, has been manifested on the subject 
of rearing a family.” I was myself struck with the few 
instances met with, of any manifest conjugal^ attaciiment ; 
and among the younger portion of the community I scarcely 

observed more than one. ^ i i 

On the 27th of October I landed on Tauai, and walked 

to Waimea, where an aboriginal American was seen, who 
had been residing with the natives for several years. Mr. 
Brackenridge and^myself afterwards crossed the remarkable 
table-land 4ich occupies so^ large a portion of this island* 
AJtbougb its general elevation is only about foiir thou 
feet, “ all attempts at cultivating the soil had hitlierto Jailed ; 
but snow sometimes falls, and natives have perished here 
from the inclemency of the weather, or, in other instances, 
have been killed by bands of dogs ’ that have run wild in 

this uninhabited region. _ , , , i t 

On the 8rd of November we again reaebed Oahu ; landing 
near the western extremity of the island. In some of the 
secluded deUs of Manna Kaala, the “ kava ” (Kper methys- 
ticum) was found to be still cultivated. The drying of fish 
was practised on the coast j an occupation rarely seen m 
Polynesia. A green Conferva was collected in the tide- 
pools, as an ai-ticle of food; and on the reefs, searwecd 


* 'See HerO'dotws, Euterpe, 68 ; Thalia, 90, 
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(Fuci), but not indiscriminately, as one species was stated 
to be “actually poisonous.” In considering tbe limited 
resources and future destiny of tliese islands, it may bo 
questioned whether another race of men would be willing to 
take advantage of such means of subsistence. Even^the 
national dish of poi finds at present but little favour with 
foreign residents. 

The use of the diving-dress, for some repairs to tlie vessels, 
excited^ the utmost curiosity among tlie native population • 
which, indeed, might liave been anticipated from their pecu- 
liar habits of life. Some of their former feats of diving in 
the natural way are still recollected, such as “pushing an 
anvil overboard, and afterwards rolling it on the bottom of 
the sea to the shore.” The proposal to employ in tlie 
squadron a number of natives occasioned an overwlielming 
crowd of applicants. Tliose selected for the Vincennes did 
not give entire satisfaction during their short trial ; but one 
element in tlie failure may be mentioned, an evident lealousy 

on the part of the remainder of the 
On the 9th of December the Vincennes arrived at Hilo, 
on JECawaii. The view from the anelionige is magiiifH*eiit. 
The eye is deceived by the vastness of tlie prospect and tlio 
evenness of the gradual slopes ; and prolialdy most persons 
would^ pass the island without suspecting its oxtriiiinliiiary' 
elevation. Often, indeed, while travelling in tlie intt*rior, it 
was difficult to realise tliat the country was moiintiiinous, 

I visited the crater of Xilauea, where 1 first witnessed 
volcanic action ; and 1 now perceived tlie inadc(|uacy of (!OtiI- 
beds, or indeed of fuel, to produce tlie result. Hoine insiglit 
IS here permitted into the interior of our plam^t^-Kiiture^i 
gieat laboratory ; and rock, the constituent of tlie earth’s 
surface, familiar to all from infancy, i.s |)rodueed before the 
6yes by the cooling of a fluid mass. Indeed, the whole pli 
nomenon, with its accompaniments, resolved itself into 
simple^ spring or fountain of liquid rock. 

. pit of such enormous dirnc-nsions was of itself* a uy 
object, as it afforded a view of part of an actual mHlJoii 
the gJ^e, and rendered strikingly manifest the nilat*- 

of size of tlie living beings m i 

During the ascent of Mauna Eoa, a mountain 
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thirteen tliousand five hundred feet in height the natives 

abandoned us ; a circumstonce not to be 

sidering their scanty clothing and the 

The undertaking was completed through the aid “ , 

the crew of the Vincemies who, however 

less efficient in carrying burdens. Ihe ““®® “ 

ritf pStotodS Ld in T„™ dd 
'^‘ISer remaining .bent tie enmmil f” dm. I Mtumed 

to Hilo ; and -next, in company vyith Mr. 

out for Mauna Kea. Two days’ journeying ^iwgh a d(^nse 

and humid forest, brought ns to the region of 

the open pastoral district where cattle have rim wild. 

Kea IS about two hundred feet higher than Mauna 3io^ hut 
ifq uDDer DortioB. beinff steeper and more uneven, anords 
shelter^ from the winds, and the traveller is further favoured 
in respect to fuel and wmter. The terminal hillocks only 
were brushed with snow ; but on reaching them, vve 
the wind violent, while water froze in a few moments in the 

bright sunshine. ,i nnrt of the before- 

we returned tlirougb a ddlerent part oi Tine 

mentioned forest, and arrived at tlie coast about twenty 

miles from Hilo. Owing, however, to the numerous and 
very deep ravines, and the want of good landing-plaees tliei c 
is TCry little comimmication ; and wo even expencnced di^ 
culty’in purchasing provisions, as com was notyaluecl. i\io 
rough hlLks of stone near the path were pointed out ; and 
we were told that in forrnor times “ the penalty of death was 

attached to coming within them shadow.^ i i.i,„ 

In the district of Hilo, poi is sometimes made from t e 
bread-fruit, but it is less esteemed than the usual ^ kiiiu ; 
nevertheless, 1 was surprised at the little attention given to 
gathering such an important esculent as the bread-fruit. 
The cocoie-nut, also, was found to be much neglectc4 through- 

out the group. 

On the 20th of January, 1841, 1 set out on an cxcnrsion 
to the new lava-stream, wliieh had issued troin .kilauea a lew 
months previously. The route w'as throughout tho south- 
eastern portion of the island, which 1ms aU been overspread 
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^ streams ; and I remarked, at interrals 
rounded spaces of an acre or more, which tlimmh probablv 

f """* n looked as if burst upwS 

“vorSilcl^’’ aS^af a ’T n^fomev 

cc place, and at another, according: to tlie niifkrAa 

sacr^ces were offered in times past, in cornequenVe of an 
Msemblage of people hm-ing been dUtroyed C ° C 

Sshed- aspol^^vhere “a woman had atjddeidy 
The new lava had reached and encroardi^^d 

at a pWe called Nanavali; among other chanSormL^a 

sand beach, where there was none before ; while towards 
the mtenor, the forest Iiad been swept awar and the rarl S 
of the lavarstream was strewed witlf dead trees The seem! 
was stupendous ; and it was difficult to realSi that ! 
mass of matter had been contained wdthin the crater of 
Kdauea. Pigures miglit declare that th^ contentf of „ 
qiiare mile, three hundred feet deep, were emiivahnit t 
thirty square miles by ten feet • but to tJ.o L!,. ' 

nevertheless impossible Veeet<itino T, mouses it seemed 
iiiD- noil P “ ’'egetation, however, was extend- 

ing, and Plora was rapidly regaining her reiirn • and 

few years, the new lava may cease to att™,.f I’ i - ’ 

teaveraed with the like indifference as anv othlt'? > ^ r 

the earth’s surface. '"'^orence as any otlier portion of 

andthau^‘loi*N®c“Ti,^’^®"®*^P^^ miles inland 

ana tnen leit it for the south-eastorn f»A«a+ 

stance, and remarked, that “ it was m&mr f 

seen so many children.” He further SeT^nt »c' 
he could not, as now, have left his house SioeioL 

SmmoT’’ f robbeiy and murd^usell S 

remarked, « SaSr^as Slfwlthl? VT 
that the natives are in genial velrS^L of^^^^^ ’ 
tiOM, leavmg all to look out for thLsflvet” ^ ^ 

, ^passed the ancient “ worshin-nlace w % 
which IS quadrangular, and regular]/ b^ of 
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in a perfect state of preservation. In the distr.ct of Patau, 
we turned from tte coast, ascending the black rivers of 
hardened lava, that seemed as if still pouring dovra from the 
heights above ; but there is probably less real danger here 
than in many other situations. This district consists exclu- 
sively of a bare surface of rock, on which, in despite of a 
commonly received opinion, the natives have the ^ 
raising crops. It is true a handful of soil is brought from a 
distance to start tlie seeds ; but tbe o^y addition subse- 
quently made to the growing plants of the sweet po^to, 
consists of pebbles. The inhabitants, moreover, are obliged 
to resort to a variety of devices to procure water for their 
own use, since tbe porous lava absorbs tbe ram as last} as 


it jpoills 

"W^e stopped for tbe nigbt at tbe chief s bouse, balf way 
up tbe slope. A monument bad been erected “to tbe 
memory of tbe sister of tbe chief’s wife,” with thick stone 
walls, and having tbe form of an ordinary Hawaiian bouse. 
“ Old times were back again in this portion of the island, 
together with gambling alid drinking oi the sourish liquor 
which is procured from sW'Cet potatoes. • ibe cbicl accom- 
panied me for tbe two lollowung days, and, on parting, 
refused any remuneration for bis services. . 

In tbe plain above, I inspected most of tbe pit-cratos, 
which extend in a line from Hilauea to w-bere the surface 
begins gradually to decline towards tbe northern coast. I 
also fell in ivitb a party oi about twenty natives, on tbeir 
way to the woods beyond Kilauea to dmg a canoe dowm to 

the^wask^ 15 th of Pehruary, I left Hilo in a Hawaiian 
flchoonor dujinsr a spell of fine weather at that place, an 
Sisud ^fsipicioL circumstance ; accounted for, when 
we got clear of the island, hy the existence of a south- 
western gale. We found a lee for four days under the lofty 
mountain at tbe eastern end of and on the nith day, 

we lauded on that island, at Lahaina, the present seat oi 
government. The king, it vras said, had heen influenced in 
the selection hy “ a desire to avoid, as far as possible, being 
appealed to hy the resident Whites in disputes growing out 
of mercantile transactions.” Lahaina ma^r be recommended 
as a favourable station for the study of marine /oology. 
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especially as the natives are accessible, and they, in cominoii 
with the other islanders of the Pacific, possess more practical 

knowledge than Em'opeans do of marine animals and their 
habits. 


I ascended the before-mentioned moimtain, which is called 
Manna Plaleakala, and which, though regarded as of 
secondary importance, attains the height of more tlian 
ten thousand feet. It is an extinct volcano, having in 
place of a crater a mde open crevice, down which the Java 
has flowed in both directions to the coast. The native 
account is, that “ Peli (the goddess of Are) once resided 
here, but became alarmed at the nearness of the sea, and 
fled over to Plawaii.” ^ The approved Geological view of the 
ease does not much differ, except in regard to the fear of 
water, for it is not in the power of the ocean to quench the 
fires of Peli. ^ A native made regular vi.sits to the summit of 
this mountain to watch silk-worm eggs, which have been 
foimd to hatch irregularly” in the warm country below.’ 

On the 19th of March, I landed for the tirird time on 
Oahu. Ihe feeling of good-will iiowards the ITiiited States 
IS illustrated by the inquiries of the younger portion of the 
^mmimity on the approach of a ship of war : “is it French, 
English, or one of our own ? ” 


Residents have assured me that, after careful search, no 
clay suitable for the manufacture of pottery has been dis- 
covered at the Hawaiian Islands. This may account for tlio 
aboriginal absence of the art ; and yet the mineral con- 
stituents of the soil appear to be the same as at the Feeiee 
Islands. 


In person, the ^Hawaiians, like the Hew Zealanders, did 
conspicuously larger than Europeans, and they 
evidently fell below the stature of the Tongans, KSamoiixis 
and Taheitmis; indeed, residents have informed me that 
they sometimes 'reeGgiiised Taheitians at Honolulu, by the 
mze. Ihe Hawaiian chiefs, however, were almost iinifornily 
large men. The chief women (and this had not been 
observed at the other grroups) were truly remarkable for their 
laige stature, and some of them far exceeded, in this respect, 
a^T ^hom I Imve seen elsewhere. In the harren portion 
01 tlie group, I sometimes remarked a complete eoincidenoo 
Detween the Hawanan complexion and the colour of the soil 
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The Hawaiiaiis exhibited fewer external marks of ‘^«ea®e 
fli-iTi the other Tropical Polynesians. I saw scaicely an 
SsTance of the loss o^f thenosk ffldematous 
notwithstanding that the people habitual y „outheru 

water, though less frequently than at 

groups. Opthahnia and humpbacks were hkewise raie. 
flip-pint iLase was stated to occur only 
Casi of mental alienation _were_ ® 1 

the malady had caused one individual to “°4er 

nients that might have perplexed the ^nd 

lunatic was a s^pct oj ^ largl. Pidmo- 

indeed was hardly in a fit state to_ be leit at jar^ „i:,v,ate of 

nary complaints were observed in the _ nrliu-Hnn of 
Hilo. The natives uniformly attribute j 

syphilitic disease to Europeans, a point f “-i 
importance; and my inquiries resid e in Tiibits 

that the native testimony was to be relied on. ^ ^ 
of the people favouring a rapid extension, ^ ^ 

present unusually diffused, though 

the milder form. Parturition was reported to be extiemelj 
easy. 

OTHER POLYNESIANS. 

I shall here insert some scattered vlS 

inhabiting for the most part islands and groups not visitca 

^^Ei^fe'^early^part of the voyage, the Vincennes touched 
atUEA, orVallis’ Island, whmli is 

thL three hundred feet in tlthln^ 

principal and several smaller islets, , _ Vn ,.bimd-int 

common reef. Cocoa palms were observed to Im Abundant. 

white flag was flying near an opening in the red, .u 
‘ a canoe came off with a native, who spoke broken ; 

and offered to pilot us in.” I lost the oppoi-tiunty ot being 

^^Ortlm succeeding day we came in sight ^ mid 

which is about “two thousand feet in ; 

resembles Manua, except that it is larger and ^ J; ’ ^ 

broken. Cocoa palms were seen ; hut we did not appioae i 
near enough to hold any communication with the inhaoitanta 

w* jtY 
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Specimens of tlieir elotli, obtained subsequentlj from a 
trader, sliow analogy ■with the I^'ecqeean artide. 

The king of Eotuma was residing at the heatlien vidage 
in Tongataboo, an individual of large stature, liaving tlie 
nose slightly arelied, an unusual circiimatance in tke Slalay 
race. His attendants, however, from the same island, were 
not distinguishable from the Tonga men around. “ lie liad 
been brouglit here by a wliale-sbip, togetlier with his 
numerous wives and wiien questioned on the sui}jeet of 
his rank, he manifested some diflidimce. He was among 
those w'ho recognised the yiiiceniies, having seen Iier during 
her former cruise. 

Another body of six or eiglit Eotuma people liad been 
conveyed in a trading vessel to Mutliuata, in tlie Feejee 
Islands. A woman wns of tlie party, w'liose husband was 
shortly afterwards put out of the way, and slie liecame one 
of the principal wives of the king, me liad a house of lier 
own, but was not altogether satisfied with her lionours, and 
she evidently had no particular aflbction for her mnv master. 
I once, howover, observed some signs of dislike towards a 
Feqeean rival. Slie wore her hair erect, and six or m’ght 
inches in length, in imitation of the Feejeeans. d'hese 
Eotuma people, in common with other Polynesians, though 
detesting the Fecrjeeans and tlieir practices, were yet content 
to remain in the country. 

Individuals from tlie Eabatokoa, or Hervtu' Gi*ou|i, 
were seen both at Samoa and Tongataboo. 'ITiey did not 
present any remarkable difference "from the other l\)ly- 
nesians. A peculiar style of ornamental wood-work jire- 
vails at the Earatonga Group ; and stono-adict!s are iiiore 
highly wrought here than in the other islands of the 
Pacific. 

Maeqxjesas islanders 'were commonly seen at Talieiti 
and Oahu. Many of them serve on board trading vessids ; 
imd I have seen individuals who bore an excellent clniraeter. 
The bread-fruit of the Marquesas Islands is highly co 
mended, and is said to constitute a principal part of 
sustenance of the inliabitants. 

Eecently, in the United States, I have met with a native 
Lapa, or Opap, a detached island, situated far to the 
oast of Taheiti, and outside the Tropic- He spoke Hng. 
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wHcTi lie liad acquired in a wliale-sliip ; and stated, tha ; 
ia had been “much depopulated since the arrival oi 

missionaries it is presumed, Taheitians. 

The Polynesians employed as 
qnrelv from New Zealand and from the hiastern g 1 » 
wMe Samoans and Tonga men, at present, are rarely me 

with. 

MALAY AMERICANS, 
a. California, 

On the 15th of April, 1841, the Vincennes sailed from 

.ifHSliV-Jtor tie SWt. “f £« 

remaining there about three months, proceeded south, to the 

After leaving the Chinooks, the physical diversity of race 
was sufficiently apparent ; and the first glance of the 

Californians satisfied me ot com- 

pared for this result by the opinion oi 
iiicated to me before leaving home ; and also by " 

of Choris and Langsdorfi’; but on this lady 

adduce further testimony. ihe_ in_-e_ ig ' ^ t ^ ‘ ^ 

before mentioned, who had seen 

the coast, regarded “the Cahiornians as diflermg iioiii t u. 

northern’ tribes, and as identical with 

Mr. Agate, who entered Calitornia by '“'I’ 

note-book on reaching tlie ^ .1 ' / A„„, 

plexion is darker than in the natives to the ^ ’ 

Ld their general appearance reminded ^ 

Sea islanders.” In the course oi our boat eACiirsion up tnt 
Winento, Lieut. Alden, after witnessing, the superior 
stature of the people over the Chinooks, 
plexion and difterent style oi ««™tcnance th<m uow(^mg 
to the river bank, their ready salutsition and cheerful ojiui 
behaviour, expressed himself satisfied ot their lolynesian 

relMionslup-i^^ seemed to be a clue to some points in Califor- 
nian history, which are at variance with our experience on 

the eastern side of the continent. Such, for instance, as the 
eanturmg of the native women for house-servants. Ihe 
mL would he treated with as little ceremony, could they be 

H 2 
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induced to remain in tlie settlements ; tliougli, as tliey can 
be hired for a trifle to come in and labour, thei’e is no object 
in enslaving them. 

The diflerence in physical race seems to hold out some 
prospect that the destiny of the aboriginals of this part of 
America may he different from that of the eastem tribes ; 
and in connection, the circumstance may be noted, tliat tlie 
crews of trading- vessels on tlie coast belong equally, tor the 
most part, to the Malay race. The reason assigned for this 
was, that in a country actually without government, hite 
seamen had proved troublesome;” and Polynesians •were 
selected, as being more tractable, and not disposed to create 
difficulty. In Oregon, also, the “ islanders were preferred 
for labourers to "Whites from beyond the mountains, as }>edng 
more faithful to their engagements, and, besides, always 
good-natured.” And lastly, w'hile the Whites are arro- 
gating to themselves tlie islands of the Pacific, Polynesians 
liave actually found thciir way into the United States, and in 
some of our seaports appear to have established themselves 
permanently. 

There were many Polynesians at the Bay of San Francisco, 
and for a while I was nnable to distinguish them from tlie 
half-civilised Californians. After, however, a test had been 
once pointed out, there was no further difficulty ; for the 
hair of the Californian is invariably straight, while tliat of 
i;he Polynesian is waved, or more or less incHiiing to curl ; a 
difference that may not be very easy of explanation. In 
both nations the quantity of liair was manilestly greater 
than in the Oregon tribes. 

There w’as novelty in hearing a half-breed Hawaiian 
maintain that “ the Spaniards of California fell below his 
countrymen in education, inteliigonee, and everytliing per- 
taining to civilisation.” He was, however, unwilling to 
admit the least affinity with the aboriginals, whom he tenned 

a most insignificant set of beings.” 

^ The “Mission” villages, in winch the aboriginal popula- 
tion was collected by the Catholic Fathers, have been much 
neglected since the admittance into tlie country of colonists 
from Mexico. The natives, howevei, appeared to be the 
only ai^tisans, though I saw little '•com for variety in 
tiadea. The houses were low, and built of sun-dried briek, 
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and bott Spaniards ^d natives J orplm 

me?b“^ol‘6 L «y .0 tbeir .Ut, ot »d 

abject condition, the Mi.eion "'‘•™ 

goU-humonred expression of the ^ ^ 

^ A class-mate and early friend ot mme, Mr. Joto Ma h, 
after snendiim eighteen years on our western lion i , 
traversed New Mexico, and became the first settler in the 
interior of North California. He established himself beyon 
tht Mission villages, among the 

teibes, where the Spaniards were um ^ S „ , , Swiss 
vear afterwards, he was followed by Capttm Sifrter, 
Slfmirwtrom Mias««i, cho had fijf 
nil flip tide-water of tlie Sacramento, near the head ot na 
^i^tion S seSvLLls. One of “ his natives ” accompanied 
oul boats, and although he had prcvi^dy maae the 
journey by water, was of some use in guidmg us to tiio 

^^^^^’was here interested in observing some thirty natives 
eimao-ed in making sun-dried brick, standing up to them 

knees in mire, and waking 

nnr eastern tribes, other natives had chaige ot the caiue , 

and, as great attention was given to f 

wiio-ps all seemed cheertul and wtii satislitu. J.nt 

labourer had been sent in by the 

and some had come from as far as the f/ 

tains.” A. profit was even derived fiom rciettii^ tncir 

hihour to the settlers on the coast. , i xh 

^ I remarked that the mode of 

same as with the Oregon tribes, except 

instead of crossmg the forehead, passes over the top ot 

^S^wning I witnessed a dance by the native boys, who 
had ^r^Imented the face and dhlerent parts of the body 
with streaks of white clay, according to published rcprestti- 
tations The strong contrast with the complexion, pio- 
dtSd at night a striking effect, which coidd not have been 

successfully' imitated by the loiter 

the hoys recently “captured from the wild tubes had 
evidently never learned to dance; but he entered into the 
^ort with some spirit, and was making progress m the ne« 
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accomplis lament, ronr or five boys standing apart consti- 
tuted tbe orchestra; and both then and on a subsequent 
occasion, the Californian music appeared to me of a superior 
order to that heard among other American tribes. 

I also visited a neighbouring village, attended by one of 
the native boys. The huts were hemispherical, consisting 
of a light framework thatched with rushes, and were appa- 
rently intended only for shelter during the rains of the mild 
winter. The inhabitants had left them, and were encamped 
in the open air, half a mile nearer the river, having set up 
branches of trees for shade, and some enclosures of rush- 
mats. The men, with their chief, were yet a little apart, 
occupied in various methods of gambling away their earn- 
ings. The women were engaged in domestic avocations, 
and chiefly in the preparation of food. Large stores of 
various minute seeds were lying in heaps ; but the principal 
resource evidently consisted of acorns ; and several women 
were at work, removing the shells preparatory to drymg. 
Other women were pulverising dried roots, perhaps of the 
Scirpus lacustris. Some of the water-tight baskets were 
full of porridge of difierent kinds, made of combinations of 
the above materials, and cooked by being placed among 
hot stones. I tasted some of these messes ; but the only 
thing that Europeans would have considered edible was a 
string of fish fi-om the river, that arrived as I was taking 
leave. 

I was surprised at finding no canoes on these waters. It 
was said, “ that the natives had some formerly, which were 
composed of rushes, and were used not only on the Bay, 
but (what requires confirmation) to communicate with the 
islands along the coast to the southward.” And further, 
that they ^‘much admire wooden canoes, when they get 
hold of them.” In the tide-water of the Sacramento, 
I sometimes observed natives ferrying themselves over, 
standing upon a couple of split logs. On the Upper 
Sacramento these were dispensed vdth; and I began to 
think the people had lost the amphibious character of their 
race ; but it appeared, that in the absence of clothing, and 
the climate being warm and the river narrow, they did not 
need artificial navigation. 

On the 25th of August, the boats left Captain Sutter j 
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residence ; but, omng to various delays, diet ^ ® 

iunetion of Feather Elver until noon of 

iVt this spot there had been a bv as 

several circular pits, three or four feet in 

many in depth ; and 

party. A similar bunal-place was suDse quein 

a few miles above, situated in like J than 

a tributary stream, where the bank was a little 
usual • but the pits were here filled nearly to ' 
and skulls were\ying around, together with a lew ai tides 

of European manufacture. the vallev 

Above tide-water to the end of our excursion, ^ 3 . 
of the Sacramento presented a uniform ^nish or 

a level plain, many miles across, river, 

timber, except a strip of scattered oa ^ ^ 

Immediately beyond the trees, the surface '^^s usually a 
W feet lower, and there were extensive tiacts covc^ • 

with rushes, -Scirpus lacustris * It ^ ^owE Tn 

circumstance to find an aquatic p ai ' ^..g-riormed 

flrv nlam • but tlie stems at this season contoimtu 
the dry plain , out herhao'e being withered and 

‘O' 

presence of a large proportion of jnd'of 

soil was considered, .at the time, aii 

cultivation; 2b e M tht 

the aUuvial flats of *!’® '‘®- • but it main- 

Sacramento became winding and l„.,i ^pt 

tained constantly its breadth of Sw the top 

and although at this season some twenty feet bdow the top 

of the banks, it was deep, and the cun on g ^ ^ 

A few miles above the iunetion 1 landed on the e.isten 
Atew mim J York, who accompanied 

™ dS El .w»«<i «'» 

«, Ji«oL of o conlliot, o 11;" 

they had assailed the boats of Laptaiu butter . „ 

appeared The scarcity 

iu the boats some natives oi an luumceu 

« This plant is called “ tuU” by the colonists, from the .Mexican on ic* 
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of game in. tlie immediate neiglibourliood was attributed to 
the Canadians of the Hudson Bay Company, who 

been in the habit of coming tliia miy in large parties tor 

last ten years.” , . t i 

On the 27th, elk were frequent on the western hank ; 

a herd of some thirty of them made a fine appearanee, 
rallying at intervals and hieing us, but not ailowiiig a iiear 
approach. A distant fire was seen in the evening ; but tlic 
following day was passed without fiirther signs of natives, 
except the remnaiit of a platform of poles irtih eoiclage, at 
the water’s edge, erected apparently for the purpose 

taking salmon. ^ ^ 

About noon on the 20tli, we liad our fir.st interview m 

the Sacramento tribes. Sc'veral men made their impear- 
ance on the hank, armed with bows and arrows amt Home 
inferior javelins, and kept jiaee with the boats in silence, 
hfer quivers, tliey uscrI the skins ot (|uadrupeds, sueh as the 
fox, lynx, and cub-bear, suspended at the side, or sometimes 
111 liaiid 

‘ shortly afterwards, we landed on the western hank, whero 
tliree natives were seated, awaiting our approach ; hut tliey 
appeared rather shy, and wc could communicate only by 
signs. Othernatives gradually joined them, and a young 
man, who appeared to be tlie chief; prcHcntcd Captain 
Binggold with a plume of white feathers ; which we regarded 
lis a sign of friendship. Several of the natives wore featluTS 
on tlie head, either in a tall upriglit plume, or large ones 
single ; and one man. had a tuft of blackish feathers, stri|med 
in halves and twisted, so as to i*esembie the frigate-bi.rd 
])lumes of the Western Pauinotuans. 'I'hey were, iii geneml, 
tine stout men, of superior stature to tlm Oregon tribes, and 
■fully equalling in tins respect the European staiidiinL 
Polynesian expressions of countenance were .reinarkeci,^ 

' the* hair was not worn long, as with the nortlmrn trilit 
hut the scantiness of beard seemed a perplexing ei,rc 
stance, together witli its deficiency in length. It^is 
we saw no aged persons ; and the .men ^almost univei 
had some show of a beard, an or so in length, bill 
soft and fine. I subsequently found, that Sir. Mtirsli 
regarded “tlie CaliforniaES as more 
the United .Btafes.” 
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Most of the men had some slight marks of taitomng on 
the breast; disposed like a necklace, 
uniformly according to the pattern 
rcprosGutcd in, tli0 accompaiiying 
figure. The presence of the custom 
aiong the Malay Americans should 
he noted, in considering the origin o 

the sliffht tattooing found occasionaiiy , -i :+■ 

among^the Chinooks and the more northern tnhes ; even, it 

is said, to the vicinity of Bhenng btraits. _ 

After a v^hile, the natives invited us to ® 

was visible in the distance, with some of the luhabitanta 

perched upon the roofs. The houses were 

what differently from any met with elsewhere. ^^^7, 

partly subterraneous, being built over a large pit, 

three or four feet in depth. The roof, althou„ 

covered with earth, could hardly have been 

tection against mid beasts ; and, on the ‘ ^ 

difference in climate from that of the Bay did 

demand this closer construction. We JT'S 

in one of the houses, a blanket or cloaJc, made of 

and down of water-fowl ; very similar to one seen in ,.hc 

*^*We^ snw^ut two or three women, and these 
on our approach; a circumstance 

■fpor of cantivitv- The natives, moreover, were said to be 

“ e.ttremoly jealous of their women; and trlnSs 

to engage in a coudict on tlieir account. ^ * PI ^ 

had Mtherto taken up their rcsidpce ^Mua 

tribes nor, indeed, in all the region south of the Umpqua. 

I had now an opportuiiity of hearing the 
found it almost as soft and as rapidly uttered as P.® 7 
nesian dialects, which it f^her 
of syllables. I remarked, however, in 
use of terminal consonants. According ^® 

“ languages vary from tribe to tribe, f J 

but are ahvays ®®“f ^7 ^ ^ 

stmction, however, is the same as m rnc ouu^i 

^eLamped at the spot where we had 
natives withdrawing at sunset, and most of them g 
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tlie nver. Isotliinn^ occurred to interrupt tlie stillness of 
the night, except the iisiuil concert of coyotas (the small 
wolf, or American jackal), and tlie falling of a large branch 
of an oak, at no great distance. 

On tlie 30th, near noon, we again saw natives on the 
western banlv, ineliiding, now, some women. Tliej were not 
so silent as tlie last, and they made motions for ns to come 
on-shore ; but we did not stop to make tlieir acquaintance. 

Towards sunset, we found ourselves several miies above 
the^ ^Mhites,” and had an interview vith another body of 
natives on tlie western bank. The chief welcomed us to the 
spot, evidently conipreheiidirig our intention of passing the 
night there ; and soon after lie withdrew, at ovir request, 
irvith all his^ piaiple. ‘‘It had bceii usual witli travolling 
parties, to give orders to shoot down any one appro<aching 
tlie camp at night ; and the natives had a perfect under- 
standing on this subject.’’ 

^On tiie morning of the 31st, we soon arrived at the village 
of our new acquaintances ; wliere we fcnind a (isli-weir ex- 
tending jicross tlie river, — a representation of wliich is given 
in the jSTiirrative. The natives were preparing to m.'ii{o an 
opening for tlie boats, but were motioned to desist. On 
landing, the women were still suspicious, and ke|:)t at a 
distance, or altogether out of sight. 

A simill party, myself inelucled, was detached to proceed 
liy land to a second llsh-weir, further up tlie river. Imme- 
diately outside the village, a boy pointed out to mo tlie 
recent track of^ a grizzly bear. It appears that the natives 
sometiuKis fiirnisli a, nu'al for tliis animal, altliough in general 
it is not of a very bloodthirsty disposition. After such an 
oecurrenee, tlie bear m reported by the natives, “to lose its 
hair and tlunigli I eaniiot find tliat bears have been seen 
in this condition, the account reminds us of a Virginia 
tradition, recorded by leilerson. The Californian tribes, 
lilce the Jjjiplanders, take pattemn from the bmir in the 
economy of life; their ordinary food (with the exception 
perhaps of river-mussels,) “ Iming almost nlentical,' and 
varying Recording to season in tlie same maniujr. They 
further have a pnqudice against eating the flesh of tlie bear^ 
the wolf, and all the other animals that f(?ed on man.” 

A natl^ve waJlcing by my side had a stinmgly 
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Pf^lynesmn countenance ; and I placed my ^ ^ 

shoSder, for the purpose of examining the textime of 
skin: this coincided, in its extreme fnd I p 

ceived, moreover, as sometimes among h’ ^ 

the act I had won his confidence. So far as physio^ y 
may be regarded as a test, there appeared to oe ^eat 
diversity of character among these people ; and some in 
viduals had a very ordinary expression. 

In about an hour, we reached the W 

tlie men coming forward to meet ns ; and^ _ miirlit 

tered oaks, we witnessed a s'=ene of abongiiml life ^m gU 

truly have been uP^^JbS^fkngfew, the women 

village uiunvited ; and our numoers „ ’:„.ii did not 

did not avoid us as before ; and indeed our 
appear to excite much curiosity. We remarke^ 

that our two guides kept aloof, although g 

trail ” the two villages must have been on fnendiy terms. 

Ti.?„ervni«?, a. ft. oftTs. «' 

dozen houses ; and no change was remarked n t^n «on 

struction. We saw, in all not less than 

r»n-n(> of them offered to conduct us to the nsn weir, 

Ihich was a little beyond and we F°f 

unattended. It was found, to be entirely similar to the farst , 

and the river above was a little broader, ami ’ 

while the strength of the current was sommvhat 

On returninff to the boats, we perceived that numbers ot 

w, S.d .ro»ed ft. rHS 'y* t 

bank in the midst of our party. Others were “^“'8 . 
river-mussels, which they put m a small 
attached to the breast ; and they soon 
with an opportunity of trying his hand at 

Til i-hp afternoon, Ave commenced our return down the 

riT»i »dalfto»gl. d.ftm.d l.y ft. 

reached Captain Sutter’s residence, in a little less tLan lour 

‘^Tliese wild tribes offered the third instance met ^ntb on 
our voyage, of people living in a state oi nudity ; but, unlike 
the Tuegnans and Australians, this oecuiTed in only 
The women on the Sacramento wear 

fbi TIP'S that brought to mind 1-iedyard s encomium , out . . 

v^fot mdeS to offer any conjecture db to the cause of 
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tliis remarliable difference. The dress of the woirien is a 
cincture, composed of narrow slips of fibrous bark, or of 
strings of “ Californian flax” (Apocynum), or sometimes of 
rushes. It varies, however, from the Polynesian cincture, 
in being longer, and open at the sides. 

In addition to their domestic avocations, and the bringing 


of water from the river, the women appeared to take a prin- 
cipal part ill procuring the food ; that portion of it at least 
which is derived from the vegetable kingdom. They col- 
lected the grass-seed and other small seeds ; but with regard 
to procuring acorns, I am uninformed. The men seemed to 
lead a comparatively indolent life; and from tlie anxiety 
manifested to get hold of two antelopes we had_ killed, it 
was inferred that they were not expert in procuring game. 
As far as my own observation extended, the marriage tie 
appeared to he recognised ; and I was informed by others, 
that “ the men in general have but one wife.” 

The Californians differ from the other North American 
tribes, “ in the absence of the tomahawk, and of the practice 
of scalping.” Infants are not carried on the board, neither 
did we see dogs about the villages. A further diversity 
takes place in their political condition. According to 
Mr. Marsh, among our eastern tribes (and ^ the same ap- 
peared to hold true in Oregon), “a chief has no other 
authority than the influence arising from personal eharacter; 
but among the Californians there is something more:” a 
remark confirmed by our own short experience. 

In all these points, Polynesian analogies ^vill be j>er- 
ceived ; and some additional ones may be enumerated. TIuib 
we were reminded of the liawaiians, by the fondness of the 
Californians for showy feathers, with whicli they orriaintait 
basket-work. ’Wreaths even were sometimes met with, 
formed of leaves, which in one instance were yeliowisln 
Their arrows had sometimes wooden barbs, which 1 have not 


seen in other American arrows. And again (but not ex- 
clusively among the tribes of this continent), they cook wifcli 
hot stones, and occasionally use the javelin. With regard 
to a Polynesian derivation, especially if tlie different con- 
dition of New Zealand be objected, it may be remarked, that 
the language and customs of colonists would naturally be 
preserved in a country previously uninhabited; but this does 
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not necessarUy if 

contact ■witli a difierent P®°P ®' . o-i^qqo' J^merican impress 

On the whole, however, there is a is 

in the ^tliat used by the northern 

scarcely Jner coated extemluy with sinew ; 

but a portion of tbe st ^cwindi The arrows, too, are 

the purpose of the continent, and are 

similar to those ™ 3^®. • nointed with flint-stone, 

neatly finished,, and except that the 

Javelins are pointed in *¥"^™®Xne is substituted; the 
stow k teg», or „ »me 6 „ .to 

Shalt IS small and ligim, ^ . sometimes the end 

obmus aiffiooltJot|ro<OTi>g totter , 

“ JSr4f“ter;?”,»p-io.ttor., 

to».“^o irtodp.1 ortielo ot food. »d « tto to«> 

being made of yew. Sacramento was observed to be 

•.ms tS" X^SL toriog mtor<»«m 
^'■^w!lto*h.Slcmcnt 3 were suffering mud. from sypliditic 
toS!XtEboe. derived througb converted n.t.ve., 

from Oregon -ffter ^Sdy 'of' «"m 

days without Sacrauieiito. Some sensatiou, 

when they reached the _ i- heir oersoiial appearance, 

as I am.informcd, wasprod^^^^^^^ 

giving rise to V ihe'fobowing particulars arc from tbe 

South Sea i^nder«! TM^ 

’“T^WbwSv natives, who sold ns bows and arrows, 
visfled by “o”“Xnon They appeared to be a very 
and wbite-flesbed “ Jj, ^nd behaved themselves 

gemd-not^ m«oti”S;'n etolo ot nudity. Tboy 

very orderly, ihey we ■ j probably composed oi 
bmught “ o kmd “I M S S varioL kuld. m.d 

5=£d“l» wffb. to fruit 

s tbL po«pio - 
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They sheltered themselves hehind a sort of barricade of 
branches and stems of trees.” Mr. Agate remarked the me 
of a blackish pigment on portions of their bodies, as in tlie 
Californians figured by Clioris; but which I did not myself 
meet with. jN'Otwithstanding, then, the distaneo of a 
hundred miles from the limit of our boat excursion, tlie 
only essential variation^ noted in the habits of tlie natives 
consists in the use of pine-oones, wliicb they are enabled to 
procure by reason of the vicmity of the mountains. Alter 
leaving this spot, tlie party kept to tlie eastward of the 
Sacramento, in general at a sufiicient distance to avoid the 
bends of the river, and did not meet with natives until 
amving at Captain Sutter’s residence. 

To go back a little in the narration : we left the same 
party on the 29t]i of September, at tlie ridge wlrich divides 
Oregon from California. ^Tlie political boundaiy proved to 
be also a natural one ; lor a cliange took place in tlie 
general appearance of the country, whicli was now mostlv 
bare, the vegetation having been dried up liy tlu.‘ }u>at o! 
smnmer ; while the nortliern slope was well wooded as far as 
the eye could reacli.” A difierence also was soon apparent 
in the habits and disposition of the natives, wlio belonged to 
the Skasty tribe. 


After crossing the ridge, the party remained during the 
30th, at their encampment, by the side of a small stn»um. 
At this place “an old feather dress was Ibuiid hanging near 
the remains of two Imts, tlie only ones seen on the whole 
route and which, according to i\l r. Agate’s drawing, 
similar to those of the San Praiicisco tribes. On tlie 1st of 
October, the party soon “ reached the main river ; aiitl con- 
tinuing over a level plain, again struck it towards evening, 
and encamped on its banks. An interview was liad witli 
some natives, who sold us a species of white-fieshed salinoii, 
which abounds in this river.” One of tliese natives (wiiose 
portrait was taken by Mr. Agate), wore a hemisplmrii'a] cap, 
of the^same Ivind ol‘ rnaiiuiacture as tlie water-baskets; imd 
^3^ the drav ing, resembles those of the Biu^raineiitii 
tribes, and is carried in tlie same mariner. “ Another' 'iiativo 
had a dress of leatlier, devoid of liair,” and of the 
aboriginal manufacture. 

“ On the 2nd, the party proceeded over a gently und 
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prairie, abounding m salme 

a smaU stream.” Tke encampment was Jis^ted by several 
natives, who sold bows and arrows;,” and Mr Agate liltewise 
obtained a sketch of one of t^se individuals. 

Both Mr. Agate and Mr. Brackenridge think the bhasty 
should be associated with the Oregon tribes ; and they were 
first struck’ with the physical change on arriving at the 
Sacramento. I would observe, however, that the complexion 
in the drawings is too dark for the Mongolian race ; and 
among other variations in habits, that ‘the bundles o^ 
rushes for canoes, in the form of a lashed-up hammock 
(mentioned in the Narrative), entirely correspond witli 
Choris’s representation of the Californian canoe. ^ 

On the 3rd, the party crossed the commencing ndge ot a 
mountainous tract of country, “ and encamped on a small 
stream, which was said to be one of the tributaries ot the 
Sacramento. On the 4th, the forest was at firat rather open, 
tlie undergrowth having been recently burned by the names , 
and the trunks of some of the large pines were still on tire. 
Fires were also remaining at some naiuve camps, but the 
people kept out of sight ; and in one instance the retreat 
had been so precipitate, that a woman s basket and bag had 
been left behind. According to one of the Canadians, 

' these natives subsist principally on seeds and small truits ; 
have no huts, but take Bhelter behind rocks and trees ; and 
clothe themselves in undi^essed deer-skins. Ihe route lor 
the two following days continued through a rugged 
tainous coimtry, full of deep ravines, and covered wft i 
boulders and angular fragments of rock; the natives stul 
avoiding the party, although from the frequent occurrence of 
trails, they must be numerous. The horses having suftered 
from the want of food, the party encamped early at a patch 
of grass, and remained there during the 7th. Ihe journey 
was resumed on the 8th, and during this and the succeedmg 
day the country continued mucli of the same character. Un 
the^lOth, however, the ridges were observed to he less steep, 
with the general surface declining gradually towards the 
soSh and west and on the same day, as already mentioned, 
the party reached the main Sacramento. , , . j.i 

On reviewing now this account, it wmuld seem that tlie 
natives who avoided the party may have been woiufan 
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collecting food. The description, however, of the Canadian 
seems to indicate the existence of a separate tribe. 

A lad, purchased in the Shoshohee, or Snake country, 
had been brought by the way of Oregon’’ to Captain Sutter’s 
residence. I did not distinguish him among nis new com- 
panions ; but I am unprepared to speak decisively of the 

E hysical race from this single instance. Mi‘. Geiger, who 
ad visited the Shoshonee country, was of opinion “ that the 
people should be associated with the Californians.” A tribe 
inhabiting the same quarter has been described as orna- 
menting their persons with white streaks which is another 
point in favour of the reference. 

In regard, however, to the Soutiieeh Califoehiahs, 
there is no ambiguity, if we may depend on the concurrent 
testimony of all visitors. The figures of them, by Venegas, 
also confirm the identity in physical race with their northern 
brethren. 

b. Mexico and the West Indies, 


I have already spoken of a Mexican, from the province of 
Sonora, who was seen at San Trancisco. In personal ap 
ance he was so similar to the Polynesians, tliat I shouic 
have suspected any claims to European descent. 

In coming from the United States, Mi’. Marsh passed 
through New Mexico. The route led from Santa 'Fe to 
Chihuahua ; thence to Casas Grandes (a place celebrated in 
the aboriginal history of Mexico), and along the liiver Gila 
to the Colorado, and afterwards by the coast. He spoke of 
extensive ruins. The population throughout was chiefiy 
of the aboriginal stock ; in some districts wild and hostile, 
in others civilised and very numerous. He crossed nothing 
like a ridge of mountains, altliough hills and mountains were 
frequently in sight. He found the coimtry in genend exces- 
sively arid ; yet many places afforded siLstenance for liords 
of cattle. Cacti ahounded; and a certain species, if cut in 
a particular maimer, affords drink for the sufibring traveller. 
In one district a sort of armour was used in riding, for the 
protection of man and horse against the rigid and tfiorny 
vegetation.” 

The Eev. Mr. Chamberlain, of the Hawaiian misBion, had 
mited Aeaj:)uko, w^here he was struck with the reseinblanee 
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of fhe natives to tKe Poljniesians,” in contradistinction to 
the aboriginals of the United States. Basil Hall, too, speaks 
S a “ Miday type ” amons the people of the same part ol 
Mexico ; and traders at San Francisco assured me that “ the 
natives were alike along the whole western coast.’’ 

The presence of two aboriginal races in Mexico recalls 
some seeming coincidences in the ancient history of that 
country It is stated of the Toltecas, the predecessors of 
the Aztecas, that they “ were acquainted with agriculture, 
manufactures, the working of metals, and various other arts 
of civilisation, and even that they introduced the cultivation 
of maize and cotton:’ Now the art of cultivation could not 
have been derived from Oregon, where the idea was aborigi- 
nally absent ; a state of things connected apparently with 
the high northern source o.t the Mongolian popmation of 
America, the climate ]irecliiding agriculture in the parent 
countries. If, then, this art was introduced from abroad 
into America, it must have arrived by a more southern route, 
and, to all aiipearance, tlirough the medium ol the Malay 
race. I would remark, further, that the route must have 
been yet south of San Francisco, where I obseped only one, 
and that a doubtful iiistanco,_ol aboriginal a^ciuture. 

Another remarkable tradition, mentioned by Humboldt as 
common both to the Me.xicaus and to the widely-separated 
Muyseas of Bogota, attributes the^“ongin ol their emhs^ 
tion to a man having a long lieard. Now, a long beard is 
precisely a circumstance that would be apt to make a lasting 
impression among a beardless people, and at the same time 
is one which they would not be Idccly to invent : ^ 

is not inconsistent with the physical chanicter of the Malay 
race. At Singapore, J. was reminded ol this tradition by the 
continual recurrence of long-bearded masks on the Chinese 

^'"The influence of a Bocemd physical race might be expected 
to extend beyond its precise geograpbieal limits ; ^ ^ 

here note the occur rciiee m America of some additiomi 
Malay analogies. A variety of Polynesian 
tioned in the accounts oi the native tribes of I amma and 
Central America, and even some coinc donees Jbe nanms 
of places around the Mexican and Canbbem seas Two 
distinct styles of costume may be recognised in pamtmgs 
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of aboriginal Americans ; and the cincture and xvreatli ol 
upright feathers are not found among the northern tribes. 
The American languages are also susceptible of geographical 
division ; being on the one hand soft, with principallT tho 
vowel termination ; and on the other harsh, with terminal 
consonants a point that acquires interest from the thct, 
that no poi'tion of the Malay race has hitherto been fo and 
using a harsh language. 

In the United States, the Cherokees, and others of our 
southern tribes, are known to speak comparatively soft lan- 
guages. Malay analogies will also be perceived in the 
following particulars respecting the Creeks,"!* communicated 
by Dr. Boykin, of G-eorgia, and even something similar to 
the Bast Indian practice of running a muck. Sometimes a 
Creek will become desperate, or one of them may be teased 
to that point of exasperation, that he will declare an inten- 
tion to 'kill the first man he meets,’ which he will be sure 
to do, whether friend or foe: such persons are often put to 
death by their own people. No incident, however trifling, 
can take place in the nation without the Imowledge of the 
chiefs ; who have, moreover, a species of chief’s language, in 
the use of figurative expressions, that are not understood by 
the common people.” If, however, any actual remnant of 
the Malay race exists in the eastern part of North America, 
it is probably to be looked for among the Chippewas and the 
Cherokees. 

With respect to the extinct aboriginals of the West 
IiTDiES, I have seen an oil painting by Brumas, which was 
presented to Harvard University in 1790, and which repre- 
sents three " Native aboriginal Caribs of St. Yincents.” The 
complexion, features, and general aspect agree very well with, 
the Malay race ; but the costume presents analogy with that 
of our northern tribes ; and it is also evident that red, and 
not yellow, was the favourite colour. This single example 
has not enabled me to form a decided opinion on the ques-- 


* This distinction occurs in languages generally, although not always ex- 
pressed in the orthography ; and depends on two distinct methods of utterance, 
which may be termed conveniently enough, the masculine and feminine form® 
of language. 

f A tradition exists among the Creeks, as I am informed hy Mr. Leconte, 
“ that they came originally from the West, from beyond the Mississippi,*’ 
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tion of race ; but probably additional materials may exist m 
pamtiugs and tapestry on tbe other side of the Atlantic. 

^ It is possible that the Malay race may be more -mdely 
extended in Mexico and South America, than is represented 
on the accompanying map ; and, indeed,^ I am disposed o 
refer to that race whatever is authentic in the accounts of 
“ black aboriginals.’ ’ Geographical considerations render it 
improbable that any third race had reached America prior to 
the European discovery. 

MICRONESIANS. 

AJfter leaving Cahfomia, the vessels of the squa^o^ 
proceeded again to the Hawaiian Islands ; and on the 27th 
of November resumed their course to the westward, 

I have already, in the account of the coral islands, spoken 
of tribes which, from the affinities of language, should per- 
haps be referred to the Microiiesians. Most of the widely 
scattered Caeoline Islands are equally composed of coral ; 
Oualan and Ascension forming the principal exceptions. 

The accordance of aU published figures and descriptions, 
leaves no room for doubt as to the plwsical race of the 
inhabitants; especiaUy as such a careful observer as Cha- 
misso unites the Hadack and Caroline _ Islanders with the 
Polynesians. Choris, who accompanied Chamisso, has 
civen a figure of a Caroline Islander ; and it so minutely 
forresponL with one of those taken by Mr. Agate at 
Depeyster Island (in the Vaitupan Group), as to lead to a 
suspicion that the two natives were couii^men. 

Belts of banana fibre, “from the islands of Egoy and 
Ascension,” were obtained by the Expedition ; and they 
indicate a more refined state of the arts than the larawan, 
Polvnesian, or even the Eeejeean mannlactures. ine 
reported use at the Caroline Islands of “ a sort of compass, 
is a point deserving farther inquiry. ^ 

Lieutenant Knox, in the schooner, raited s 

Island; a clustered coral island, situated between the Mew 
and Marian Groups. He found the iidiabitants “ resembling 
the Caroline Islanders, but havmg their ^ teeth much dis- 
coloured, apparently from, the use ot betel. _ . 

The western limit of the Micronesians remains uncertain ; 

and from the descriptions of MorroU and Jacobs, there 

1 z 
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even reason to suspect tlieir presence on the iiorth coast of 
New Griiinea. 

I saw the two natives, from islands in the vicinity of the 
Ahmiealtx GtEOXJP, who were brought to the United 
States, several years ago, by Captain Morrell. One of them 
belonged evidently to the Malay race ; but in place of the 
openness and simplicity of the Polynesians, he possessed 
rather the East Indian temperament. He was yonnger than 
his companion, and less skinul in throwing the javelin ; and 
I observed, also, that he was unacquainted with the proper 
manner of holding a pen-knife. I do not remember any 

marks of tattooing. n -r» 

Mr. James Bead, of Philadelphia, “once landed on Pulo 

Marieee, a small island north-east of Jilolo, and found the 
natives, a very large and fine-looking set of people, and 
beautifully tattooed.” 

On proceeding thence to the Pelew Islakds, Mr. Bead 
perceived “ a striking diminution of stature, together with 
an entire absence of tattooing in these particulars agree- 
ing with the general population of the Philippines and other 
East Indian Islands. 

After leaving the XIawaiian Islands, the Vincennes sailed 
through the northern portion of the Ladrone or Maetah 
G EOiTP ; and we saw in the distance Grigan and Assumption, 
twn isolated mountains rising abruptly out of the sea, with 
their summits concealed by clouds. We had now entered a 
region where the development of coral is less extensive ; ^ and 
what is of importance in regard to the subject of migrations, 
'vve here reached the Emit of the monsoons. 

I had previously at San Erancisco seen a Ladrone 
Islander, and I had no difficulty in rjeferring^ him to tlie 
Malay race, not perceiving any traces of even mixed descent. 
Tlie stature was a little below tbe European standard; the 
complexion full as dark as in the Californians and Hawaiians 
around; and his small eyes and half-open eyelids, W'ere 
perhaps an individual peculiarity. 

JAPANESE. 

An American ■whale-ship arrived, as we were leaving the 
Hawaiian Islands, having on board four or five “ natives,” 
who had been taken fi-om an islet “ not represented on tbo 
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ci.arfcs, situated m about N. lat. 30°. They bad been driveu 
tbitlier by bad weather, in a small boat, ^diich resembled 
the flat-bottomed shifts of New England._ The islet, tho\igh 
hmh, afforded scarcely any other vegetation than low reeds ; 
and they had been obliged to subsist principally on sea 
birds (gannets, &c.), uncooked. They had remained there 
several months, and were in a famishing condition. icn 
they came on board the vessel, they made a low bow, 
placing the hands together in front ; and being aUoweci to 
stay, they soon learned to assist the crew but the yoimges 
only, a half-grown lad, had acquired some words of Englis i. 

They kept sacred one day in every fortnight, complaining 
nhat our Sunday came round too often;’ and they gave an 
exact account of the number of days and moons they had 
passed on the islet. They recognised nca, which they hap- 
peiied to see soon after coming on board, and which had 
evidently formed their accustomed food: they were also 
acquainted with 7 naize, and, it w^as thought, with oranges. 
On the other hand, cocoa-nuts and the common Ilawaiiaii 
esculents were new to them; and it thus appeared that 
these men did not belong to the Loo Ohoos, nor indee^d 
to a tropical climate. To inquiries respecting their native 
■country, they uniformly answered, “Tosa, w'hich is the 
name of a district in one of the southern Japan islands. ^ 
Their personal appearance differed from my preconceived 
ideas of the Japanese; and, for a time, I was unwilimg to admit 

their connexion with the Malay race, 

I find recorded, that “ they were all short, rather stout built 
men, with the complexion nearly as dark as in the Hawaiians ; 
which, together with their sliglit profile, the nose lyither liaj, 
and their thick black hair, left me for some time in doubt. 
Mr. Drayton at once recognised the Polynesian features in 
the eldest of the party (who had a beard) and in this 
individual the resemblance was obvious ; but his companions 
had the contour of the face on the front view, more rounded 
4an is usual with the Polynesians : the lad, however, had 
the nose so remarkably broad and fiat, that all idea of the 
Mono-olian race was out of the question. The eyes were 
neither smah nor obliquely placed, though there was perhaps 
Bomething of the '' rounded inner angle.’ iwo of tliesa 
persons 'were pitted with the small-pox. 
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After laying aside tlieir national costume, tTaey had 
suffered their hair to grow ; hut they explained, that ’it was 
usual at home to shave the top and sides of the head, and 
bringing the remaining hah forwards, to fasten it in a short 
tuffc Ofcr the crown. Their language was rather soft, and 
was rapidly uttered, with usually the xowel termination ; 
hut the final “ ng” was sometimes heard. They howed very 
politely when we took our leave. 

Dr. Judd, of the Hawaiian mission, found them to he of 
the lowest class, fishermen, and very ignorant; hut their 
countenances brightened at the mention of some places in. 
the south of Japan, with which they had been accustomed 
to trade.” Dr. Judd had formerly seen some educated 
Japanese, from Matsmai, in the north, who, he had already 
informed me, appeared to him, unlike the Chinese, identic^ 
in physical race mth the Hawaiians.” 

EAST INDIANS, 
a. Luzon, 

On the 8th of January, 1842, the Yincennes reached the 
Bashee Islands, near the northern end of Luzon, and at 
the same time, an English hark in the distance proved a 
cheering spectacle, after the lapse of twenty months without 
. finding the ocean enlivened by a sail. The islands were 
high and broken, and one of them was sufficiently elevated 
to he cloud-capped. We passed the nearest of the group, 
at a distance of about four miles, and were surprised at its 
barren appearance, for it had a general brownish tint, and 
seemed altogether unwooded. 

Even the western coast of Luzon bore an imexpected 
resemblance to California, and we saw only openiugs and 
scattered trees, nothing like a continuous forest, until we 
had proceeded as far soutli as the vicinity of Manila. The 
armed government launch boarded us in the bay; and 
afforded the opportunity of recognising in the crew, the 
identity in race with the Polynesians. There was, however, 
an expression of countenance that betokened education in. 
the midst of more refinement, and also a strildng diminution 
in stature, for in common with the other East Indians, they 
fell decidedly below the average size of Europeans, The 
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predominaace of blue in tbe dress reminded us that ^-e ^ere 

^°Sn“wirAe SS were found to be all natives . .the 

officers in general bpanish, •piioug.n discinline 

descent. The troops were all in ® d ^ StlJ 

iraQ l^'nroTiean and liicfbly coimnondtd, togctnei ^ ^ 

music by native performers. at the 

mosities, besides the four 9F of^all '^lese circum- 

Philippines, advantage could be taken of all t . 

stances in the detail of the service. lirown ladies 

It was interesting to observe the numbeis “ f 

riding in carriages : while in knowled-m of 

manners, so far as one may judge . ^ iw f-nmiririsoii 

flip nciany of tliem did not siiftcr by to | ‘ 

with Europeans. It appeared how.evei, 1 j 

were mostly inteimamed with bimmards, T Xit » the 

of mixed Spanish parentage.” . It was further .s. , . - 

descendants of Spaniards mixed or otliem, 
hatred to the new-comers from Europe, to "'‘‘“’’j 
ment offices are mostly given, and who ''‘^'8^4 ;;i 

inferiors although often more wealthy, more iiitelliptmt, .m 

better informed than themselves.” ^ tji, 

blood is, however, trilling um.Xt on ftwo 

and it appears that ont of. a iiopuiatiou or ^ 

and a quarter nvilliotis* in tlic iviaii.in isiauu. < i 

nnrf of the Philip|)ines, tlic iliuropeans nuud)ei kss tluu 
Lree tliouaaiid.” ’ i» the inland villages, .1. was struck with 

the aimnrcnt abacnce of ell fyreiKii a.lmixtim!; 

E„,l'r often experienee. dUIieulty I", 'S; tl" 

understand the Spanish language. Wealth dots not at t . 
Pliilippines bring about luxury in diet; hut J. was iissurtu. 
that nhe native fancies, whether rich or poor, lived almost 

*^^Thrniftive homes were all alike, small, built of harnlKio, 
and set on posts about six feet froni the ground, 

mode of construction, which in a rainy yyyjt'the 

dueive to health, was found to lie general tl roughout tut 
East indies. In the shape the Eeejcoiin architecture ua.s 

• .Seenn “ extract from a work .printea at Manila, ISliHS:*' >“ 

pHiH*r» till tlie Itulm 
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readily recognised ; but there was less regard to neatness, 
aiid^ the workniaiisliip was inferior, particularly about the 
roof and thatching. The interior arrangements, however, 
were different, and mats were not so generally in use as ^Yith 
tlie Polynesians and Peejeeans. 

The usual mode of carrying burdens was the same as with 
tlie Tropical Polynesians ; but for the first time in the 
course of the voyage, w’e observed articles occasionally 
bonie on the head. Children were sometimes supported 
astride on the hip, as commonly seen among the Poly- 
nesians, and the mode of caressing them was likewise by 
^nibbing noses. It appeared further, that the practice of 
filiawqwoing was not unknown ; hut neither here, nor in any 
otlier part of the East Indies, did I see the slightest marks of 
tattooing. I was surprised to learn, that hardly any genuine 
instances of running a muck occurred in this part of the 
Philippines. 

Anion g the strange sights to a visitor may he enumerated 
the universal bloody appearance of the mouth and teeth, 
derived from the use of betel, and tlie great ii umbers of per- 
sons ■who earn a livelihood by the traiiic in, that articPs 
Also, the singular prevalence of tlie amusement oi‘ cock- 
fighting; natives being seen everywhere in the .striHrts, 
hearing tlie bird under the arm, while the crowing is inccH^ 
sant at all hours of tlie day and night. The birfah, too, 
contributed to the novelty of this phase of civilisation, an 
animal wliich in stoutness of frame, the naked skin of the 
colour of mire, and its serai-amphibious habits, seems fairly 
an associate of the elephant and hippopotamns. Although 
dangerons to Europeans, it is regarded, in the liands of tlie 
natives, as rather a docile animal. I saw, however, a native 
bearing the marks of a frightful wound inflicted by a buffalo, 
one cheek, including the eye and nose, having *beei:i torn 
avyay, a,ml left lianging lilm a large tumour, witli the profile 
still distingiiishahle, on the side of the head. 

PassTiorts having been obtained for an excursion into the 
Interior, a party of us left Manila in two canoes, conve- 
niently fnrnislied witli sliding roofs and dry flooriiigs c 
bamboo. The water was smootli, and altliough the cm 
•was strong, our progress against it by paddling was 
The banks of the stream were lined with houses : 
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very mimeroits population ■was obviously iininflueneed by 
European fashions. Occasionally a native might be selected 
as he stalked forth, who, in attitude, dress, and whole per- 
sonal appearance, seemed the miniature linage a ionga 


JtjaiiCljJUUC, _ o '-T 

man. Numbers of women were fisbing with the iioolc ana 
line, standing in the water, or in canoes, or sometimes m 
half-canoes ; but the large square dip-iiets, provided with a 
lever and weights, were always managed by a man. ^ _ 

were aU struck with the ease with which the necessaries ot 
life seemed procurable; and especially with tlie great quanti y 
of food obtained from this narrow quiet w^ater-course. 

The rearing of ducks was practised on a scale not dreainea 
of in our quarter of the globe, and in its details afforded^ a 
very curious spectacle. While to complete the aquatic 
scene, bulfaloes were led by a cord to their evening ^^dh, 
and many of them miglit be observed having only the mouth 
and eyes above the water. We landed at one place, and 
rarely have I felt so entirely separated from home, since in 
the midst of a civilised and intelligent population, it 
have been difficult to explain who we were, the objects ot 
the voyage, or even whei‘e our country was situated. ^ 

Towards sunset we changed our crew, and liaving obtained 
a mast and mat sail, we entered the lake, proceeding among 
aquatic fences of slips of bamboo, which htid been earuca 
out for miles in the shallow water for fishing purposes. 
After clearing these, we jiarted from tlie other 
having shut down our roof, sought repose in our slight but 
commodious vessel. .It was nearly calm, and our ciew 
paddled until three in the morning, when they landed to 
cook some rice; they shortly afterwards rpiimed their 
labours until eiglit, tlie time of our arriiail at baiita Cruz. 

Mr. Sturgis, Jjieutcnant lilkl, and myself, liere procuied 
horses, and proceeded along a road constructed under ii<uro- 
pean supervision, and paved a gaod part of the distance, 
although hardly intended for wlicel carriages. Cocoa palms 
formed the principal article of cultivation, ; and tliay were in 
immense numbers, having the tops united by bainboo steins, 
to obviate the iieceBsity of descending while going through 
a plantation : indeed, wealth at IManila was said to be oitiai 
estimated by the thousand of cocoa palms. The chief pro- 
duct appeared to be an ardent spirit, ivhether of aborigimw 
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manufacture I did not ascertain. Joints of bamboo were 
used for bottles, as among tbe Pacific Islands. 

Four plants, the ^ bamboo, cocoa palm, pandanus, and 
rattp, give a direction to domestic economy in the East 
Indies and the neighbouring parts of Asia ; and it is sur- 
prising how many of the conveniences and elegancies of life 
they render attainable : while it should also be observed, 
that it is precisely in these same countries that the art of 
living in a tropical climate is best understood. 

In about three hours we arrived at the Mission of May- 
japay, where we found extensive stone edifices, a church, 
^^hool, well supplied market-houses, and various outbuildings. 
Jnese were not the only innovations on the original customs 
of the country ; and I have nowhere witnessed a more plea- 
sjint sight than that of the surrounding population on their 
way to church, all neatly arrayed in their beat attire. 

There had been continual rains on the mountain of 
Banajao ; but, in the midst of discouraging accounts, it was 
decided to make the ascent. The JioTses brouglit for us, 
were very small, and of most unpromising appearance, and 
we were surprised at the good service they rendered. The 
same small breed is found in the other East India islands, 
^d, together with the bufialo, is of aboriginal introduction. 
These two were the only new domestic animals tlms far met 
vdth in voyaging westward ; for the bullock, wliich was rare, 
appeared to have been first made known in this part of the* ' 
East Indies by Europeans. 

After passing through the inhabited region, vre arrived at 
tlie woods, wEere the acclivity was too steep for horses ; and 
it was now a work of five hours to reach the summit, which 
is the highest point of the island, being about six tliousand 
live hundred feet above the sea. It was here very cold, and 
the rain still accompanying us, we did not remain longer 
than was necessary to complete the obseiwations ; but so 
much time had been lost through the mismanagement of our 
gmdes, that w^e were obliged on our w\ay down, to pass the 
night at the half-way station. There was but little shelter 
here trom tlm heavy rain ; and our large company of natives, 
uimke the lolynesians and aboriginal Americans, proved 
utterly helpless m such an emergency. They slept very 
ttle during the night j but though nearly naked, having 
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tlie skin imired to exposure, tliey were probably in. loiss 
danger than ourselves of an attack of acute disease. 

We were glad to leave on tbe first appearance oi daylight, 
and findiiiff our horses at the place where we had leit them, 
we mounted, and before noon aga n arrived at the Mission. 
Among other attentions, Father Eomaiio y Aranda presented 
us with a rare edition of the Tagala grammar, printed at 
Manila in 1610,” and containing specimens of the aboriginal 
almlabef, which has been superseded by the Eoinan letters. 

He had never been able to find manuscripts in this charac- 
ter, and did not think any person now living could read it.” 
He further mentioned, that some have supposed the Malay 
population of Luzon to have been derived from Borneo ; 
and also, that on the first arrival of the Spaniards, there were 
officers collecting taxes or tribute for the Borneo rajas. 

In the afternoon, w^e returned to Santa Cruz, and embark- 
ing in our canoe, spent another night upon the lake. We 
landed early on the morning of the 19th, at the hot spring 
of Banos, and after remaining awliile, again set out with a 
fresh but not altogether favourable breeze. N otwithstanding 
we had the assistance of paddles, one of the large narrow 
canoes used on this lake, having a double out-rigger, w’ent 
to the windward of us with ease. Bcioi'c dark, w'c readied 
the village at the outlet, w'here a tlieatre was said to be 
‘‘kept open during the holidays;” and liaving now' the 
current in our favour, w'c proceeded at a rapid rate, and 
landed in the city at an early hour in the evening. 

The government of the Bhili|)pincs is nominally militaiy, 
but the population appears to be ruled principally through 
the priests, whose ascendancy is sudi that “ no instance had 
occuiTed of the murder of one of tliem in insurrections, and 
even acts of violence towards them have been extremely rare.” 
In short, the internal action of government appeared to be 
mild and primitive, and the people contented and happy ; 
and the traveller is earned hack to those times^ when the 
Catholic missionaries first reached tliis quarter of the globe. 
Of all the immense region of the East Indies, the Spanish 
portion of the Bhilippines has alone been converted ; wliile 
the proceedings of the other European powers appear to dis- 
advantage, even after making every allow'ance for tlie prior 
visits of the Mushms, 
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Oa tlie 21st of J anaary, the Vincennes sailed from Manila 
to the southward, proceeding among some small islands, and 
afterwards along the western coast of Mindoro. The aspect 
of the land was much like that of Luzon ; but we could dis- 
tinguish few signs of inhabitants, fui’ther than the smoke of 
nres. At the southern 'extreme of the island one of our 
boats visited “ a small Malay village.” Hocks and rocky 
islets were occasionally in siglit to the southward and west- 
ward ; ^ and after leaving Mindoro, we obtained a distant 

11^1 opposite direction, of the high mountain of 

oetioai. 

The western shore of the important island of Panat 
presented the same general aspect ; but there were evident 
signs of inhabitants, as houses, cocoa-nut plantations and 
even some buildings of Spanish construction. A 
landed at a spot where the Spanish flag was flying, and re- 
ported on their return, “that there was only one white 
resideim,^ then absent, and that the people appeared to be 
'much irightened at the visit.” Our native pilot persisted 
m asserting that the Spaniards kidnap the people in this 
quarter, for slaves. 


b. JMindanao. 

The next land seen, the western end of Mindanao, was 
clothed in great magnificence with an unbroken forest: a 
circumstance that seemed to account in part for the inde- 
pendence of the inhabitants. The Spaniards, notwithstand- 

establishment, do not claim the sovereignty 
by their account, “belongs to the 

On turning the extreme point of Mindanao, we found 
owselves close to the small Spanish fort of Caldera, wliere 
the Vincennes anchored. It bore on the walk the date of 
1784, and was occupied by a few MMay soldiers, with a 
European oflicer. Ihe latter stated, that “it was intended 
inerely for protection against the Moorish (or M;uslim-Malay) 
pirates, ^ who, in their boats, carry persons away for slaves/or 
^ ransom. To prevent, therefore, a niglit surprise, 

On the following day, in company with others, I took a 
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ramHe .f a few miles along a patl^ leading 

forest. Por tlie first time, I saw moiil^eys xii ilie ^ 

and had an opportunity of witnessing 

I saw also hornhills, species f col^ 

other birds, as weU as insects of brilliant lines ; J 

finding, at last, the gigantic and showy annual ^ 

dated witli our usual ideas of the iropics. .Such ^^as 

seeming correspondence in the surrounding »^ral 

that there was difficulty in gmng credence to * 

absence of the elephant, rhinoceros, and f 

runeds We were not, however, aware at the time, that the 

FytLs (the “anacondas” of the Easterii Continent) “were 

ex4emely common; although often escaping notice trom then 

resemblAce to large woody vines 

tops.” From my subsequent inquiries, I 

thmlv' that Mindanao may he regarded as the head-quaittrs 

Towards' evening, we again left the fort, to vwit a vdlage 
in the vicinity, with the injunction “ to be very cautious, and 
not trust to the Moors.” We found only a tew scattered 
Malay houses, of the usual construction some ot which we 

entered. The people were civil ; and they 

some articles of European manufacture. Our hLihi} soldier, 

howCTer, pronounced them “ Moors,” and spoke withacom- 

nassionate air of “ their ignorance.” 

^ I was a little perplexed witli tlic personal appearance of 
these Mnslims, as the complexion apprarod to me 
not to others) ligliter than in the piun Mahiy race ; and oi e 
individual had a dillercnt expression ot counteiiaucc. ihis 
was certainly not Mongolian; but from my present mioee- 
tions, I am not sure of the cntiro absence oi an Aiah tinf,c. 

We passed through a field of maize, which at a distance 
would hardly have been recognistsd. Altliough planted ^ in 
hills,” these were so near together th.at wc had di built y m 
foreiiif^ oxir way between tbe steins, winch weie about 
feet in hci<-ht. It should hero he ohserved, the maize m 
regarded by Crawford as of aboriginal cultivation in the 

boirfrom the Yincennoa visited the large town of 
Samloangaii in the vicinity, tho Spanish convict est ali ish- 
meiit before mentioned, and one of our ofheera was here 
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stru^ekm^ tie “large proportion of pei-sons who seemetc 
to be 01^ Cninese lineage, and lie saw some real Chinese 
The resident Catholic Pather, who was highly intelligent 
communicated some late news from Europe and America.’’ 
It appeared, that the efforts for conversion were reserved 

Indians;” experience having shown the 
fritility of all^ attempts with the Muslims, 

I have not met mth any examples of the Haeaxoea 
tebes, described as mhabiting the interior of Mindanao 
Booro, a nd Celebes, and as possessing the entire 

alleged of the superior stature 
^d bodily perfection of these people, is worthy of no W 
together with the existence among them of the practice ot 
tettooing, or at least of staining the skin. These plrtieularf 

.n already been stated of 

the mhabitants of Pulo Mariere, seem to have a bearinn- on 
the question of the origin of the Polynesians. ^ 

Dalto^* after enjoying unusual opportunities for forming 

® Mentified the Harafbra of Celebes 

TOth the Bayaks of Borneo. Dr. Dickenson, of the American 
Mission at Singapore, had visited the interior of Borneo - 
m most parts of which island it is not difficult to travel’ 
ttough some of the coast people are to be avoided Tbo 

tb^ML^s Chinese, hghter-complexioned than 
the Malays; he had conversed with Dayaki who stated 

^ong other matters, that it was usual with them to 

g^'^'^athers when they became very old.’ There are 

neither elephants nor tigers in Borneo.” are 

to re^ace fte jSav^t<f ^oruts, wlio appear 

»d ‘srSbtrr. 

W having colour on the^SL ”'"°As''t f™'" 

the pure Malav liD-T>+ cneeEs. As I have never seen 

inclmed to suspS ^ am 

geogmphieal rSeratS ^otTL 

t-iuerations point, as mtimated in another 


In Moore’s Papers on the Indian Archipelago. 
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place, to tlie Mongolian. The account by Znniga, of the 
“Tgorotes ” of Luzon, may also be compared. 

b. Sooloo, 

On tlie 1st of February, tbe Yincerm.es sailed from 
Caldera, passing in the jOirst place, the considerable island of 
Basilan. Although in plain sight from Caldera, it is 
beyond the reach of Spanish influence ; and some indiymuals 
had recently been murdered there, on landing from a Euro- 
pean vessel. , 

On the following day, our course was among scattered 

rocks and islets ; in some instances, low and exclusively ot 
coral, resembling on a smaller scale those_ of the racihc. 
"We had previously seen but slight indications oi coral m 

the Bast Indies. , „ • i 

We soon reached the island of Sooloo or Jolo, seemingly 

one of the most pleasant vre met with in the whole course ot 
the voyage. Its surface appeared to be in great part mder 
cultivation, and the resemblance to some of the Eeejee 
Talflnda was at once recognised by Veindovi. As we pro- 
ceeded along the coast, many small ca-noes came around, 
having double outriggers, double-bladed paddles, and con- 
taining each from two to five person^ who had brought 
fruit, fish, and other articles for sale. Even Bere, the value 
of coin did not appear to be well understood, but direct 
exchanges were generally preferred. The complexion was 
now deep brown, and the featui-es were in all instances, 
unequivocally Malay ; while from the seeming good humoim 
of those who came on board, from everythmg except the 
inferior stature and absence of tattooing, the semie scarcely- 
varied from many we had witnessed in the Bacific. A 
dilfereut state of tlniigs, liowever, was found to exist on 

The Vincennes anchored at Souiig, the capital of the 
island, and the centre of political power m the surrom^g 
region. Shortly afterwards I landed with others and walhed 
through the principal part of the town. The of hn - 
ing was found to be essentially the same as m Luzon, except 
that many of the houses were placed over the water, with 
long platforms or bridges coniiectmg them with the shore. 
The men went habitually armed ; but m place of the bow 
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'or club, tliej bad the spear, shield and straiglit sword eacb 
singularly resembling the ancient Greek pattern of’ these 
weapons. It should further be observed that the intro- 
duction of these three weapons into this part of the East 
indies, is attributed to the Muslims. 

We had landed on Eriday, the Muslim sabbath, and the 

Sultan ” was at his devotions in the “mos(|ue this was 
a building larger than the others, but devoid of any traces 
of the proper Muslim style of architecture. We visited 
the “Eattoo” (or Vizier), who understood KSpaiiish,\and 
seemed intelligent enough, although he evidently did not 
appreciate scientific researches. In the midst, however 
of seeming politeness, he appeared disposed to take his 
ease, smoking and lolling upon a sort of canopied bedstead". 
One of his children, an infant, was carried about, attended 
by a train of females, and also by a man, who had been 
appointed to the office of his sword-bearer. 

After a while, the Sultan, "with his suite, bearin<^ one or 
two large umbrellas, was seen to leave the mosque and 
word was soon brought, that he was ready for an inteiview. 
The result so far as I was immediately interested was 
unfavourable to an exem^sion into the Interior; it being 
^eged, that '‘ the people were so bad, there was no safetv 
tor us ; and nideed, after making allowance for motives of 
policy, our subsequent experience led us to think, that his 
highness had reason. IJp to the time of the interview no 
incivility had been ofiered, or if anything particular had 
been remarked, it was some signs of aversion on the part of 
the women ; but on now returning through the town we 

'rf “ tiie deportment of tlie inhabitants,, 
streets tMough which we nad previously passed, were now 

the wtterl’ aUowed to extend our walk along 

toe water s edge, where some twenty proas were drawn un 

the laVding-place, IWn^^a 
onsiderable party, and although well armed, we were not 
so:^ to get away in our boats before dark. 

En^sh «P0ke 

^ j^iish, and having been in London, he drew a rather atrildn<r 
contrast between the 

places. He fcthefstated ?hof << ?l 

with Captain Greo-ory " when top if’ captured 

b When the pirates, making theix 
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t^ciistoined distinction of colour, liad savod liiin alne. 
had been here for a year, the Sultan telling him, that after- 
he had paid one hundred dollars he might go. We had 
been prepared, by common report, for a visit among thieves : 
and it appeared by the account of the Lascar, that here 
they do not even preserve honour among themselves; whUe, 
in addition to other troubles, the practice of running a 
muck was extremely common. There were^ no European 
residents at Soung; and vessels visiting this place, nicar 

very little risk of desertions. , , ,, 

in the words of our native pilot, “ the pa^e -was an Arab, 
and he returned my Arabic salutation ; his eye, I thought, 
moistening at the sound of the language, but I was unable 
to hold further communication with him. In the expression 
of his countenance, I perceived some difference from the 
surrounding population, but none in complexion, sta-ture, or 
features ; and he appeared equally beardless at a distance, 
but it was found, that pains had been taken to preserve a 
few very long scattered hairs. I am uninformed as to the 
precise origin of the Malay-Muslim priests, who, together 
with the chiefs, are apparently; of mixed descent (perhaps 
even having a tinge of Abyssinian), but among the mass of 
the Sooloo people, I could find no evidence of the presence 
of a foreign race. Commencing at Caldera, these were the 
first traces met with in our progress westward, of Muslim 
institutions, and of the Muslim system of government. 

On the morning of the 5th, a well anned party, including 
four marines, proceeded in two boats to the island outside 
the harbour. It was found to be composed of conil, sur- 
rounding a knoll of trap rock some three hundred feet in 
height. The day was spent to advantage, so far as concerned 
researches in natural history : the knoll had been ascended, 
and we were about leaving, when it w'as proposed to touch 
at the further end of the island. _ We accordingly landed 
again, and on resuming our avocations, _ the voice of chanti- 
cleer announced unexpectedly that the island was inhabited. 
Our marines, accustomed to the manners of the islanders of 
the Pacific, were pleased with the idea of procuring refresh- 
ments ; others wnre desirous of an interview ; and for myself, 
I Mowed, although better aware from yesterday’s experience, 
of the kind of reception we might expect. 
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Tlie Tillao-e, wMcli liad been concealed by tlie iimiigToves, 
presented the noTel appearance of a cluster of houses in the 
mddle of a lagoon, built on posts, and accessible only to 
canoes. "We continued our walk to the outlet of the lagoon ; 
but no one came near for some minutes, the sound of voices 
giving evidence of a consultation. At last, a man approached 
m a canoe, but kept aloof until he w\as joined by a second 
canoe containing three persons ; when they all landed without 
hesitation. I offered some trifles, but they seemed hardly 
to know what to make of them, or whether to accept them. 
An old man in the rear, prompted apparently by some 
remaining feelings of benevolence, made motions to us to go 
away. Another of the party was less equivocal, making 
grimaces as he held a drawn kris, and pointed to his spear ; 
all which we took in good part ; and even this individual 
seemed mollified as I handed him a small present. It was 
evident, however, that there wonld have been little difficulty 
in bringing these people to the last resort ; and as this did 
not enter into our plans, and also as reinforcements were 
arriving, we commenced retracing our steps. The natives 
seemed now in better humour, and invited us to return ; hnt 
having once parted company, there appeared no sufficient 
inducements for a renewal of the acquaintance. Something 
indeed had been said about the Sultan ; and it was true, wo 
were intruders, having landed without his permission. 

These people did not appear to differ from tlie rest of the 
population in the vicinity ; and I do not know to wdiat par- 
ticular class they are to lie referred. They may have been 
BiAJir, or people of the sea;” but they \vere certainly not 
tattooed. Their profession was evidently tliat of fishermen ; 
and they were probably a fair specimen of tlie population of 
the numerous smafl islands scattered over the Sooloo Sea. 

The inhabitants of the capital, according to limit, “ came 
originally from Banjar-masm,” on the soutliern (.roast of 
Borneo. AD. accounts, however, agree in the iiiracicrs being 
carried on by the Lahuh of the great southern bay of Min- 
danao, who frequent this place for the purpose of * disiiosing 
of their wares. If there were any of the Lanun present at 
the time of our visit, we did not distinguish them. 

The '"johas” or interpreter, according to his own account, 
belonged '' to the island of Teris-ati, and was called a Dutch- 
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man and a CMstiano in physical race he was evidently 
pure Malay. Although quite young, the extent of hia 
acQ uir6ni6iits in tlie way of languagos was remarkablo ; and 
lie^ wrote also in tbe Arabic character with great ease and 
beanty. He too was held for ransom ; but being so useful 
a person, we feared much for his prospect of a speedy 
release 

On the 6th, the Vincennes left Sooloo, and a few hours 
afterwards we passed more coral islands, similar to those of 
the Pacihc, but with the trees too tall and dense to allow 
a yiew of their Interior. On the following day, we passed 
EAq-atan Sooloo, an island of some importance, and miich 
resembling Sooloo, but smaller. According to our native 
pilot, it is inhabited, as well as all the islets we had seen, 
“ and by very bad people.’’ 

On the 8th, the Vincennes anchored at the Makgsi 
Islands, small coral patches situated between the extreme 
points of Palawan and Porneo, in the middle of the Balabac 
Passage. They were uninhabited at the time, but bore 
various marks of visitors. A Casuarina tree (the club-wood 
or iron-wood of the Pacific) was growing near the remains 
of a habitation, where it had evidently been planted : and 
the fact seemed the more interesting, from the geographical 
position in this main oceanic pass between the Past and 
W est ; while on the other hand, the plant is so rare at tlie 
Philippines, that Blanco knew of but one instance of its 
occurrence.'^ We remained four days at the Mangsi Islands, 
adding materially to our collections, not only in marine 
productions, but rather luiexpectedly, in plants. 

The high island of Balabac was in sight to the northward, 
and that of Banguey to the southward of tljie anchoragui. 
Hear the last named island, one of our surveying parties 
saw some natives, who manifested intentions of an attack, 
but who appeared much afraid of fire-arms.” Our pilot 
stated, that ‘‘these people were very; bad, but that those 
of the mountains were worse, eating men, and having 
tails and he measured with his hands a space of more than 
a foot, as the length of this appendage. Buch a curiosity, if 
it reahy existed, would hardly have escaped the European 


* Seo Blanco’s Flora of tlie Philippines, 
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Estabiishment foTmerly in tlie vicinity : but I tad not before 
met with a locality for this well-kllo^\^l legend. 

The coast of Borneo is said to be low, and we did not get 
sight of it either before or after leaving the Balabac Passage. 
Continuing our voyage, we saw no land until we reached the 
two islets of Pulo Aor and Pulo Pedang, which are lofty and 
covered with woods, but are of small dimensions, and are 
situated near the southern extreme of the Asiatic contineiit. 

d. Binga^ore. 

Shortly afterwards, we arrived at Singapore. The hCalay 
population was here lost amid a crowd of strangers, prin- 
cipally from China and Ilindostan ; but indivicluals were 
occasionally met with, and the original Malay village at the 
further end of the harbour, was still remaining. The 
inhabitants were nationally Malay ; this term, in a strict 
sense, belonging to one only of the East Indian tribes. 
The houses were built on posts, in the same style of archi- 
tecture as at the Philippines ; and even in this native village, 
the Chinese appeared to he the principal shopkeepers and 
artisans. 

The original population had, however, found a congenial 
occupation in the exclusive management of the light “ sam- 
pans,” the passenger-hoats, which have been so much 
admired, and which, with some similarity in the arrange- 
ments, form a decided improvement on the Manila canoe. 
Malay labourers were also seen on some of the plantations 
of the vicinity. JN’otwithstanding the unfavourable n^ports 
in respect to character, and the general preference given to 
Manila men, the proper Malays appeared to me to have au 
air of greater self-respect, and to be in a more advanced state 
of society than the general population of the Philippines. 

The Malays are all Muslim, and are so strict, that they 
would not take any part in the celebration by the Indian 
Muslims of the 21st of Pebruary, regarding it as a corrupt 
proceeding.” Malay bearers had, however, been secured 
for the swne, as was said “to he usual on occasions 
requiring any extra amount of labour,” 

The language of this tribe has become the general medium 
of communication throughout the Archipelago. But if, like 
other East Indian languages, it ever had a peculiar alplmbet, 
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^liis ’oHg since iDeen replaced by tlie Arabic letters. 
An extensive and important collection of Mala^- nmnii- 
scripts was procured at Singapore, througli Mr bJ’ortn, of 
tbe American mission. 

In one respect, Singapore offered novelty ; for^ 
now no longer tbe undisputed lord of creation. One ot 
tbe local advantages, urged at tbe time wben tlie EngliBn 
selected tbis spot, was tbe “ absence of wild elephants and 
tigers but it appeared, in the sequel, that the island pre- 
sented no attractions to tbe latter animal, until a city liad 
been built. Tbe invasion took place about six years pnor 
to our visit, doubtless by swimming from tbe main land, 
which is at no great distance. Tbe number of persons who 
have since “been taken by tigers, amounts to ^ some hun- 
dreds;” there being scarcely aiiy other kind ofj)rey ; and 
instances sometimes occurred within two miles of tbe centre 


of tbe city. 

It was said that these animals “ attacked in the daytime, 
though perhaps more frequently at night; but they were 
not apt to come out into the main road, or to fell upon a 
palanquin and horse. Such a thing as a tiger pouncing 
upon a man without killing him was unknown at Singapore ; 
although it sometimes happened, when several persons have 
been in company, that the tiger lias been, immediately 
frightened away. There were persons who made a profes- 
sion of killing tigers, and government had been paying a 
premium of a hundred dollars for a head, but having recently 
reduced this to fifty, the business was for tlie present at an 
end:” in reference to these prices it should be observed, 
that the value of money hero is fivefold greater than with 
us. In the wildest recesses of Nortli America, tlie traveller 
may throw himself upon the ground to pass the niglit ; not 
so m these countries ; where, witliout disparagement to tlie 
rifle, I may state my belief, that it would not prevail 
Tigers, however, require covert; and. they will disappear 
whenever tlie island shall be cleared of woods, an event not 
likely soon to take place. Under present circumstances, 
there is little difficulty in keeping out of their way ; and 
European residents, by observing certain precautions, do not 
much regard, them. 

An important moral effect lias been produced by this 
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Htnte of things. “ A decided diminution of crime has taken 
Stt” owinl to the circumstance that thieves and other 
?Sials are^deprived of their former resource of escaping 
t^Koods. i raja of Celebes was said to have been so 

impressed with the 

to have seriously “ entertained the idea of introducmg it 

into Ms dominions.” . « . . , -n. 4-^ 

The tiger, though perhaps inferior m strength to the lion, 

is in respect to the human family, a far more formidable 

aimal. It may even be said to rule m a good measure 

those wooded countries in which it has obtamed footing, 

such as Java, Sumatra, the peninsula of Mdacca the Indo- 

Chinese countries, and a portion of Eastern Hindostan. 

In Western Hindostan, so far as my recent tonr ^tended, 

the true tiger appeared to he nnknown, the country hemg 

in o-eneral open ; hut in the thick woods towards Eengai, 

we "read of a district where “ yfflages have been sometimes 

broken up hy the ravages of tigers.” ^ 

The Bugis of Celebes, now the dominant tribe or nation 
ill the East Indies, resort in great numbers to Singapore 
at a certain season of the year. Some, however, are present 
at all times ; and as they are distinguished from the proper 
Malays, only by a slight variation in costume,” I may have 
iiinvittinglv seen some of them. They are strict IMuslinis ; 
arxd Celebes appears to be the most eastern point from 
which pilgrimages are made to Mecca. 

Several Bugis manuscripts are in the collection obtained 
at Singapore ; and a font of Bugis type had been prepared 
at the American JMission press ; but the national literature, 
60 highly prized among the people themselves, remains 
unknown to Europeans. 

After leaving Singapore, we sailed through land-locked 
channels, and in sight of the Dutch factory of Ehio, on 
the island of Bintang. On the following day we passed 
several rocky islets, hardly of sufficient importance to be 
inhabited. 

On the 1 st of March, as we were entering the Straits of 
Banca, we fell in with a bark under Dutch colours, that did 
not pay attention to our signals. On boarding her, the 
circumstance was explained: the captain being a Malay, 
together with all Ms crew, had not understood the language 
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of a sliip of war. Many of tlie Englisli^vessels at Singapore 
were said to be likewise manned exclusively with Malays. 

The eastern shore of Sumatra is low ; and the land rising 
very gently towards the interior, presented everywhere an 
n-nhrrmen forest- without any distinguishable signs of inha- 
bitants. The todscape, as^ throughout the East Indies, 
notwithstanding the exuberiince of the vegetation, was 
decidedly more sombre than in Brazil. In tbe^ vicinity of 
the Straits of Sunda, the land becomes mountainous, with 
clearings and other marks of cultivation, and e\dclently 
sustains a dense population ; wdio, I believe, are nationally 
styled Lampoko. We saw houses, also small canoes, two 
of which came off at different points ; but as they directed 
their course to the other vessels of the s^uadi'on, I wns 
deprived of a view of the inmates. 

We kept near the Sumatra shore, passing islets of little 
importance, except to the navigator ; but w-e could distin- 
guish extensive clearings on the opposite mountains of 
Java, again indicating a numerous population. On tlie 7th, 
having passed Java Head, w'e w^ere relieved from tlie confined 
waters of the Archipelago, and once more entered upoji t he 
open sea. 

During our rapid progress through the East Indies, I l\ad 
little opportunity of noting tlie prevailing dmases. The 
external marks were rare, owing, perhaps, in some measure, 
to the concealment usually attending a more advanced sf att‘. 
of society. Dysentery is the chief bane of the East Indian 
climate: “vessels rarely remain any length of time in tlu^ 
harhonr of Manila without having it on hoard;’’ and 
Singapore, even, is not altogether exempt from this disease 
In the Straits of Banca w^e fell in with a vessel I’rom 
Batavia, nearly disabled in corisequence of the loss of twelve 
of the crew by dysentery. We experienced in the Easi; 
Indies a greater difference between, the night temperaturti 
on the land and on the watei', than among tlie Pacihc 
islands; and a further comparison seems to intimat(3, tliat 
this tendency to gastric affections may possibly Ibi'iii an 
element in the physical degeneracy of the population. 

We were thirty-three days in crossing the wide? expanse 
of the Indian Ocean without seeing land, until we i*i‘aclH‘d 
the Africm coast, eastw^ard of the Cai*e oe Good iioen. 
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On landinz at Cape Town, I remarked among the popui^ 

tleir .rim 6om ^ M." 

or from Madagascar; and I felt the less in cst; on tins 
noint as tkey had been intaoduced through the agency oi 
Europeans, and all nationality had been lost. 


THE INDO-CHINESE COUNTRIES. 

The CocHXfr-CHiNESE were easily distinguished at Singa- 
nore bT the black national dress. I there had an mter- 
W mth a higUy intelligent young man, who “ had been 
educated by the French missionaries; and who spoke 
English, and had visited France, where he was a good deal 
noticed.” He readily adrcitted the defects m the pcthtical 
institutions of his own country; but he seemed_ resigned. 
He had been sent to Singapore by his king, in charge 
of the cargo of one of the two national ships then in the 

liarbour. i i • 

It appears, tbat a century ago, or more, a Erencli ship 

happened to he wrecked on the coast of Cochin-China ; and 
the people have continued to copy her model, with great 
particularity, to the present day.” Here, then, was a 
sin^ar revival of the antiquated European mode of con- 
struction ; hut on visiting these vessels, the workmanship 
was pronounced, by our naval critics, exceedingly rude. 
We were shown a finely-executed chart of the coast of 
Cochin-China, apparently the copy of some European survey, 
with the names of places written in Chinese cliaracters. 
Every individual on board appeared to be physically Malay | 
and there were no marks of Chinese lineage. ^ In stature, 
however, they were perhaps inferior to the insular East 
Indians. 

The Siamese also jfrequent Singapore; though there 
happened to be none present at the time of our visit- 
They “ have likewise vessels of European model, chiefiy old 
English merchant ships which they have purchased, and 
they employ English commanders.” Siam and Cochin- 
China were then at war, but I did not hear of any naval 
engagements- The “twins,” well known in the United 
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with the question of the physical race of the Maldive 
islanders, I regret that T have nothing farther to add to the 
pnhlished accounts, which are far from satisfactory. 

Mr. Williams, of the American mission in China, found, 
on visiting CEYLOisr, “ a Malay expression of countenance 
among the Cingalese; a class of the population who, by 
their own account, are diminishing in numbers, in conse- 
quence of the Tamul people of the neighbouring continent 
coming among them.’ The canoes in Ceylon have outrig- 
gers a custom which seems derived from the East Indies. 
And it may also be obseiwed that, judging by the descrip- 
tions of the Cingalese, the ambiguity, in respect to race, 
lies, as with the Maldive islanders, between the Malay and 
the White. 

Among all the people of Ilindostan who have passed 
under my own notice, one individual only offered some 
traces of Malay mixture, — a Lascar sailor, serving on board 
tlie Calcutta steam-boat. To return to Ceylon, I would 
liere notice one source of confusion in the recent introduc- 
tion of “ a regiment of real Malays.” 

In Upper Egypt, Southern Arabia, and W estern Ilindo- * 
stall, a large proportion of the population have the Malay 
complexion; moreover, the Bedouins of the vicinity o: 
Mocha are often beardless, and have a good-natured expres- 
sion of count<mance ; but I was unable, in any of these 
countries, to detect the physical Malay. It is true, certain 
iiidividuals, by a change of costume, might perhaps have 
escaped my notice in the midst of a Malay population ; but 
hardly, I tlunk, the reverse. Erom Mocha there is dirp-^t 
communication with the East Indies, affording conveymico^ 
to pilgrims ; and, indeed, I witnessed the arrival of an Arab 
ship irom Batavia: hut, in general, the “Malays” spoken 
of at Mocha, are White Muslims from the Malabar coast. 
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CHAPTER V, 


THE AUSTRALIAN RACE. 

The Australian may be diaracterisod in general terms, as 
having the complexion and features of the Negro, with hair 

in the place of wool. _ ~ . 

On closer examination, however, other points of diversity 
are remarked ; and I think it will ho very generally found 
that the forehead docs not recede as in the Negro, an 
unusually deep-sunk eye giving it rather the appearance of 
projecting. The eye, at the s.ame time, though uniformly 
smdi, is uncommonly piercing. With r{?g!ird to other races 
somewhat approximating in personal appearance, the genuine 
hair will at all times distinguish the Australian. 

About thirty Austmlians came under my o%vn observation, , 
who neither had the lips so uniformly thick, nor the nose so 
much depressed, as in the Negro; hut in certain instances 
both nose and moutli were wi<Uir. Home individuals w'ere of 
surpassing ugliness; while others, contrary to all anticipation, 
had tho face decidtally fine; and several of the young women 
had a very pleasing expression of countenance. The general 
form, though sometimes defective, seemed, on the average, 
better than that of the Negro ; and I did not find the undue 
slendemesa of limb which has been commonly attnliuted to 
the Australians. Strange as it may appear, I would refer 
to an Anstralian as tho finest model of the human propor- 
tions I have ever met with ; in muscular development com- 
bining perfect symmetry, activity, and strength ; w-hilo his 
head might have compared with an antique bust of a phUo- 
scolior* 

The Australian eomph'.xi«n appeared to me fully as dark 
as that of tho Negro ; but 1 did not institute a critical com- 
parison, ueither did I see the two riices in company. Tho 
hair seemed rather coarse, and instead of being perfectly 
straight was usually undulating, or even curling m ringlets. 
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The head was by no means deficient, though less abundant 
than m the Peejeean. 

Por characteristic representations of Australians, I am 
hardly willing to refer to any except those in MitcheU’a 
hour, and the portraits taken by ]\£r. Agate 5 among which 
ktter I have been most pleased with that of Bamboro-kain. 

<2oloured figures in the Prencli Voyages are deficient in 
that depth of hue which at once arrests attention in the 
Australians ; the best I have seen is the full-length portrait 
in the Voyage aux Torres Australes.” Katives in a state 

f-u ® borne some sort of resemblance to 
the delineations given in most publications; but, in general, 
these have appeared to me simply caricatures. 


EASTERN ATJSTRALIANa 

On leaving the Samoa Islands, in 1839 , the vessels of the 
bquadron proceeded to New South "Wales; and arrived at 

V month of November. An hour 

atter^ landing I happened to meet an aboriginal in the street, 
wearing the European costume, but who was instantly recog- 
nised; and this single example seemed to dispel all danger of 
subsemiently confounding the Australian with any other 
race of men. In short, I soon found, that while persons at a 
distance are doubting and disputing, at Sydney every one 
knows that an Australian is not a Negro. 

Among other attentions shown us by residents, an invi- 
tatmn was received from Mr. W. Stephens, to visit his estate 

near the source of the Hunter River 
Mr. Eana and myself accordingly went on board the steam- 
bof^, on the evening of the 2nd of Eecember ; and after a 
night at sea, we entered, on the following morning the 
estuary of the Hunter. The channel led for many miles 
directly towards the interior; and, near the head of tide^- water 
where the breadth was inconsiderable, we obtained a sight of 
a native came. This appeared to have been formed, without 
much art, from the hollow trunk of a tree ; but I mav have 
been deceived in this particular, as I believe bark is the 
usual material of construction, most of the Australian timber 
sinking in water. The natives are said to make a rough 
bark canoe without much trouble, wlienever occasion may 
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require ; but tlieir canoes are suitable only for a placid sur- 
face, and tlie Australians do not appear to venture upmi the 
open sea, either amid the heavy vTwes ot tiie do tit hem 
Ocean, or in the comparatively (]^uiet water’s along the 

nortliem coast. , , . . - , 

The occupants of the canoe, a man and his wite, cmssed 

the water, and were affcerwp'ds seen strolling Jit tired 

in worn-out European clothing. At our place of doharkation 
three or four other natives were seen ; and one of them, who 
held some implements of warfare, announced luinseii in 
EngHsh,as “king of tlie country.” On inquimig i urthp 
respecting his place of residence, he added, that ^ he lived m 

his master’s kitchen.” , . 

Although the range or territorial limits of the dnierent 

Australian communities are carefully observed, the idea of 
any ownership in tlie soil does not appear to have occurred 
to these people. They neither at any time resisted the new- 
comers from Europe, nor did tliey withdraw from tlio cjon- 
taet; but they continue to ramble over their old domain, 
complaining only of the disappearainco of tlie kangaroo, h or 
this loss, which they attribute to tlie “ W hite man s kangaroo 
(the sheep and bullock) having drivcai jiwjiy their own,” they 
consider themselves entitled to indemnity. 

On the frontiers, the natives doubtless oecasionidly spear 
the cattle; though it was evident tliat tliey have been fur 
more sinned against than sinning. They have further been 
peculiarly unfortunate in being exposed to the contact of 
such a class of people as the escapcal convict.s. 

According to common report, “tlio natives cannot bci 
induced to cultivate the soil, and are equally averse to all 
other kinds of labour ;” but in the towns X met with cum or 
two individuals who appeared to be engaged^ in soma pen- 
pation. I am not aware, however, that any instance is on 
record of an Australian being employed as a mariner. 

A striking difference from tlie aborlginjil A.niericjins, and 
perhaps from all other known people, is found in tlio ateo- 
lute rejection of all innovation By the wild communities. 
European customs or artielcjs of manufacture do not ^ make 
the sHghtest progress among tliem, and relations of coin- 
merciaf intercourse continue altogether unknown. 

In a region wliich has liot jwided to tho list of esetihmt 
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plants, it does not appear surprising tliat cultivation sliould 
■, especially as the soil rarely affords the eapar 

hinty. Moreover, such is the forbidding character of the 
natoal vegetation, that this contributes very slichtly to the 
sustenance of man ; and I have sometimes doubted whether 
^y different branch of the human famfly could have main- 
Wd Its existence on the slender natural resources “f 
_ nteiior Austraha. The original population, notwithstand- 
ing its sparseness, was yet in proportion to the means of 
subsistence; and the European accession has been owitiff 

mbnown “*^°<i'^etion of sources of supply previously 

_ The Australians are strictly in the “ hunter state,” deri- 
ving their subsistence from game, and from the spontaneous 

^thThSm^l^f compared 
mth the hunting tnbes ot America. The parallel, however 

is not very obvious ; ^d the Australians appear almost as 

anomalous as the inferior animals and plants of the same 

quarter of the globe. They have commonly been placed at 

the bottom of the scale of cmlisation ; yet in the^ few arts 

m their possession they have displayed singular ingenuity : 

for instance, in the method of ascending trees by inakino" 

successive notches ; the “ throwing-stick ” for the light iave'! 

lin ; and especially the boomerang, the curved missile whose 

devious course remamed so long the subject of incredulity. 

Them manufactures, mdeed, are chiefly confined to their 

peculiar weapons, which serve both for warfare and the chase. 

I hey also use defensive armour, the light oblong shield, 

^sJidered efficient only by the height of skill and 

inlands, I was suriiriaed 
at the lacilitj with which the Australians acquire the Erirfish 

JanguagCj and at the correctness of their pronunciation, ilie 
latter c^cumstance is doubtless attributable chiefly to the 
frequent occurrence of terminal consonants in their own 
lan^ages. A child educated at a school in Sydney showed 
mtellectual capacity equal in every respect to that of hin 
European companions.- ^ A difficulty, liowever, had been 

thrmXrs“<S?iS”fo °^1 ™ consequence of 

chnd^n- ^©turning to claim and** carry away " 
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Half-breeds must be rare, as I cli,d not meet witli an 
instance ; but some were spoken of ; and native women 
were occasionally seen accompanying the wagons from the 

Interior. ..•/*!> 

There are no proper mountains in sight from i euen 

Beuen, but only gently rolling hills, perhaps six himdred 
feet above their base. The ^^New England” district to the 
northward, and nearer the Tropic, was spoken of as heing 
elevated, and as sometimes visited with falls of snow, which 
are nearly unknown at Sydney. After remaining some days 
at Peuen Beuen, without, however, seeing natives, w'e set 
out on our return. On the 9th, w^e stop|)ed at Baiiinan s 
estate, at the only house near the road lor a disteico of 
about thirty miles. Great numbers of sheep were here pas- 
tured, the Australian climate having been found pecuhariy 
adapted for the production of the finer qualities of wool. 

Much was said of the ravages of the “native dog,” or 
rather Australian wmlf; for, although tlie animal is sonie- 
what at variance with the zoological character of Australia, 
I could not learn that it is ever the companion of man. The 
only specimen I ever saw was kept in confi nement ; and 1 
found other reasons for suspecting that it is a peculiar 
species. If these inferences are confirmed,^ the AustralianB 
will he found to be destitute of domestic animals ; a circum- 
stance, perhaps, fairly unique. Indeed, I know' of no other 
branches of the human family that are thus situated, besides 
the inhabitants of a few detached coral islands, and possibly 
the Californians of Sacramento. 

Continuing our journey, two natives were seen in the 
distance, who were * shouting, occupied apparently about a 
particular tree ; but we did not go near them. Being in 
their original state of nudity, I supposed at the time that 
they belonged to the wild communities ; but I mm subse- 
quently informed that the locdity w^as not far enough iti tlm 
Interior. In Australia both pxes are destitute of clotliing ; 
and here we have a people of whom it may literally be said, 
that “ they know not that they are naked.” 

On the 16th we again reached Sydney, where I remained 
until the 8th of Eebruary ; most of the time, how'ever, con- 
fined to the house by^ illness. The only other natives I saw 
were .begging, sometimes two or three in company, in the 
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|,ra2:)ny of tlie Expedition, for various interestincr paiijiculara 
respecting the Australians ; involving, among othir matters 

Jia proper form of "government, aLuf S 

idea of attributing superiority to one man over another. 


NORTHERN AUSTRALIANS. 

A great, uniformity in the habits of the people appears to 
prevail throughout Australia ; and it is onfy in thcfextreme 
north-east, in the immediate vicinity of Toeees Steams 
that any important variation is known to take place Tn 
this quarter Flindcre_ observed the use of “ the bol ; and he 
met with some individuals in the Gulf of Careentaria, who 
appeared to have been circumcised ; but fiirther west the 
usual Australian weapons again made their appearance.” A 
*rnalogous to the Peejeean, is represented in 

but'^ imovations may readily be dirtned: 

but a greater one was found by hlmders at the Murrm 
Mands, immediately within tlie Straits ; “ the coeoa-iiutf 
bananas, md joints of bamboo filled with water, tliat were 

eXi™* w? -1^^ sbowing a knowledge of agri- 

< f f physical difference from 

t e contmentid Australians appears to Iiavc been remarked. 

ihere are other reasons for supposing that the A ustralian 
race does actually extend anumg the little-known islands of 
the same vicinity. All visitors speak of seeing strai^ht- 

pa^^ives of the Louisiapk ; Ind 

contafn^d^io^^??, Eastern Nkw Guwea, 

AuSiii ® seeins to correspond with the 

probable that, as we become better acouainted 
with this portion of the globe, there will appear less isolation 
m the customs of the Australians. We ca^I prcHcnt S 
to various connecting circumstances : to the use of a throw 
m-stick for the javelin, in Eastern Now Guinea In Nw 
Britain, and even in New Caledonia ; to the obloin^ sltield of 
bneklcr, worn in the Louisiade and around DarapiePs sSs ^ 
Mid also to some corresponding methods 
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bair. Some words, too, appear to be m common: 

“ duiidu ” (tlie Australian name for tlie black swan) o«curs 
in New Britain, where, according to Morrell and Jacobs, it 
is applied to a species of emu or cassowary. 

TASMANNIANS. 

We come now to the controverted point of the pliysical 
race of the natives of Van Diemen’s Land, situated to the 
southward of the continent. They were spoken ot at isyduey 
as readily distinguishable from the Australians by 
“ woolly hair ; peculiar, however, in its texture ; and, at tne 
same time, all idea of affinity with the Negro race was 

rGi6ct/Gd.. 

Mitchell has some ohservations on the TasmanniaiiB, uiul 
concludes in favour of associating them with the continontjil 
A.ustralians ; and this opinion seems the most probabie. 
Indeed, the portraits of Labillardiere would have iiHicli 
w^eight with me, as they exhibit very decidedly the proj(‘ct- 
ing forehead of the Australian. Not being aware ot tluj 
presence of a Tasmannian in Sydney, I lost the opportumty 
of seeing him : those who w'ere more fortunate w ere tillable 
to recognise any resemblance in the Fecyeeans, w^liom we 
shortly afterwards visited. 

OTHER AUSTRALIANS. 

It is hardly probable that I have met with the A usiraiiati 
race in a dilferent (piarter of the globe ; but the perHOiiai 
appearance of two individuals, seen at ditferent tunes, ho 
strongly reminded me ot it, that I have concluded to men- 
tion the particulars. Tlie first instance ^ w'as tliat of a 
‘‘Calcutta man,” who commanded one of the schooners 
tilyiiig among the IFawaiiim Islands. Ho came on board 
llm Yincennes in company with two (Jhiiiose, when the 
inferior stiiture of all tliree became very striking in tlie 
midst of our men. His complexion, I noted at tlui time, 
W'as “ as black as the darkest Negro we luwe on board ” tlie 
features, too, w'ere similar to those of the N<‘gro, Imt the 
hair w^as entirely like that of JiluropeaiiB. 

The other imlividual referred to was seen by^nie win 
travelling in Western liindostaE. I here fell in w’* 


e!i 
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several of tke immense droves of bullocks, owned and actx)m- 
paiiied by the Brinjarry women, wlio, wii>li their husbands, 
evidently belonged to the White race. On one occasion I was 
surprised to see, as I supposed, a Negress^ among them ; but 
I was immediately corrected by my Parsee attendant; who 
added, that ‘‘many of them are like this woman and, on 
a nearer approach, I perceived that her hair was perfectly 
straight. 

In connexion with these trvvo examples, I would refer to 
the I'eported existence of a tribe of blacks in the vicinity ot 
Lake Zurrah, in central Persia ; and also to the description 
by Herodotus, of the “ Asiatic Ethiopians.” 


CHAPTEE VI. 
THE PAPUAN RACK. 


The term “ Papuan,” notwithstanding some ambiguity, may 
be conveniently applied to a race of robust blacks, of whom 
the only examples 1 have seen (with probably one exception), 
have been the natives of the Eeejee Islands. 

So far as my observation extends, the Papuan ra(‘o differs 
from the rest of mankind in one remarkable physical pecu- 
liarity, the hardness or harshness of the skin. " This point 
long since attracted the attention of those Tonga people,^ 
from whom Mariner derived his accurate notices of the Feejee 
Islands. It is proper to add, that I have not examined the 
quality of the skin in the Negrillo race. 

. The hair of the Papuan is in great quantity, is naturally 
friiszled and busliy, and so coarse as to be rather wiry than 
woolly. When dressed according to the Fecqee fashion, it 
forms a resisting mass, and olfers no slight protection 
against the blow of a club. I have had occasion to remark 
that it actually incommoded tlie w'earer when lying down ; 
and to this circumstance, ratlier than to any foppery, I am 
disposed to attribute the origin of the wooden neck-pillow. 
The beard does not appear to grow so long, or to cover m 


* See Tonga Iilanda, 
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/ X Tie 'vvas arrayed on tlie side of 

ingly- to_ tTie ‘ji tio interest in tlie quarrel, no 

the Christians, yet he poinilatiou: what, then, 

sympathies with the sm prompted him to pursue far 

was the secret ifaPp^L-ouH vocation I 

^aS^SiSerw'Srior had“douhtless arrived in the 
He and anotner -,-nnrlp of convevanee as tlie indi- 

Tonga jj^er and Cook ; and these instances 

viduals met with by M a^l;joi.iginaI wandering on the 

form the only ones known ot aDon., c 

part of ^e Feejeeans. Tieon brouglit to Tongatahoo in 

^°vift™rSa i « “c., ™. II.. .f 

“f from the shore, in the hope ot pettmo b.u.k to 

{ES“S loSSyT Ceptoiu Wilkes heehled not t. 

rGcei\'’o th-Gin on board. 

b. Feejee Isla7uls, 

On the morning of the 4th of ]May,_ IS K), the Squadron 
left Tongatahoo; and towards the eveiiing ot the lollowing 
dav we came in sight of Ttjbtle Is and, winch, is small an 
unimportant, except as a guide to the navigator. o rested 
on oim com’se for the night ; but by dayhglit wc had driitcd 
among the other outermost Fecjee Islaiuls. Hmsc in sight 
were small and moderately high; and according to our 
European pilot, were “ destitute ot yams, although perma- 

reached Otolau, a small island that from 
its central position, and from its being th(i place oi reHuleiiee 
of some White men, has become ti eorivenieiit rentle/.vous 
for Tessels. The broken a^d mountanious land, in great jairt 
covered vdth woods, and situated in a iiioderaiely raniy 
climate, presented a varied and most in viting aHp(K*t ; amnvo 
felt that we were now in a part ot tlie world, whicli, except 
to a few traders, was very little know^n. 

On the 8th we entered the reef; and dropped anchor before 
the village of Levuka ; and our first greeting was a sliaiit of 
admiration from the shore, wdien tlie sailors suddiMily 
ascended the rigging. Canoes soon made tlieir apptairaiuie, 
moving in different directions, and by a singular luethod ot 
propulsion: a man standing in tlie eentn? of tiie canoe, 
n upright par, and as he thx’ew liis weight upon it fron 
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to side, seemed actually to walk over the water, and at a 
surprising rate. At length three or four canoes approached 
US, one beariiag upon an elevated platform tlie chief oi 
Levuka, wlio introduced liimself to our acquaintance, witli 

the accustomed present of yams. 

Independently of the texture of the hair, the people 
differed strikingly from the Australians in their stoutness ot 
limb, and in the entire absence ol graceful forms. At first, 
indeed, we did not distinguish them from JNTegroes ; and this 
resemblance was even recognised by Negroes on hoard; one 
of whom made use of the expression, ''people at home would 
hardly believe that these were natives.” But it was soon 
perceived, that a Negro in the midst of a party of Beejeeans, 
presented a marked distinction in colour, 

I obtained other evidence of tlie lightness of the Feejeean 
complexion ; for on sconing with a glass the crowd of natives 
on the shore, I had supposed one-half of them to be Polyne- 
sians ; whereas, upon landing, they proved to he all Feejeeans. 
There seems, indeed, to he much variation among individuals ; 
and on comparing the darkest Polynesians with the lightest 
Feqeeana, there will probably be found no essential difference 
in tlie shade of colour. I sometimes thought I perceived a 
purplish tinge in the Fec^jeeaii complexion, particularly wluni 
contrasted in the sunliglit with green foliage; and tlie 
epithet of " purple men” niiglit be given to this race, if that 
of " red men” he retained for the Malayan. 

The circumstance that first tended to show the diversity 
from the Negro, was the personal appearance of the children 
of resident Wliites ; for they were evidently not " mulattoes.” 
The hair of the Feeieean girls also contributed to remove 
the Negro aspect. The ashy colour, indeed, was extraneous ; 
but the hanging locks, although always somewhat crisped, 
proved that the erect mode of wearing the hair, and its 
woolly appearance in grown persona, were partly the work 
of art. Inquiry being thus awakened, careful observation 
soon led to the conviction, that the Feejeeans belong to a 
peculiar physical race. 

As evidence of the prevailing stoutness of limb, the 
mstance may he mentioned, in which the measpe of a 
Feejeean’s leg was found to cmcircle three united of tliree of 
our men. Aiiotlier physical peculiarity was remarlved, in 
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tlie frequent examples of unusual sliortiiMS The 

taUest Feejeean met with measured 

ne was tolerably well proportioned, thoudi nioio slender 

than his companions, it was stated J°[;5ronS 

there were Peeieeans who exceeded in size any ot the ionga 
men; hut so far as xny own observation extended, the 

‘S' If? 

of travelling ■ and we were infonned, that ne should be 
iSy s^cu^e within the territory of tho.ch ef of Levuka ’* .. 
T+ inneared however, that his dominion included part only 
of t^e coast rf this small island ; while the interior was held 

above the vfflage, I came upon the lair ot a inountameer ; 
an impression left on the herbage, by reclining to a 

Binan crop of upland taro. _ The man had fled, and with the 
other mountaineers of the vicinity, kept oiit ot sight ^having 
been forewarned, “ by putting the ear to the ground, ot the 
Snroach of footetepJ. ^ Next to the indiscretion ot travelling 
alime in these islands, the visitor soon learns not to precede 

^'^^so'on began to perceive the resemblance of the T eejeeans 

to LabiUardiere’s portraits of New ^ ^ 

further acquaintance with the people presented novt y . 
every step Points connected with their 
ance first arrested attention; as the presence ot w gs, and 
the variety of eolonrs imparted to the hair. Ot these, the 
flaxen or ashy tint alone appeared to be the re'sult ot a 
process of dyeing; while the coal-black and the 
derived from the mixture of foreign substances. Among a 
variety of fashions, the men sometimes wore very numerous 
slender braids ; and thongh I saw nothing to lustily the 
report that “ the Feejeeans count the separate hairs, ^ the 
attentions bestowed on the head-dress occupy no inconsider- 

ahle portion of their lives. -i 

The seeming absence of tattooing was at first attri buteu ^ 
the circumstance that the Feegee complexion is too dark o 
show the markings conspicuously. It appeared, jiowever, 
that the women have the practice, and cover the mar piigs h 
the dress. Ornament and national designation iivt in thi 
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case out of the question ; and the reasons assigned ^ by the 
Peejeeans are probably not more reliable than their tales 
respecting circumcision and the removal of a finger-joint. 
Tattooing occurs among the modern Arabs, derived apparently 
from certain nations of antiquity : and there seems every 
probability, that the custom originated with a light-coloured 
race. The question will acquire further interest, if it can be 
made to appear that in this one instance the Peejeeans have 
borrowed a custom from the Polynesians. 

In many instances, the women were further marked on 
the arms and upper part of the breast with elevated scars ; 
such as have been observed to replace tattooing in other 
countries where the complexion is very dark. These scars 
had sometimes the form of stars, or of concentric circles. 

With the change in complexion, a change had taken place 
in national taste in regard to colours ; yellow, the favourite 
with the Malayan race, giving place, among the Peejeeans, 
to vermilion-red. White seemed in some measure a rival ; 
for the lace-like tapa covering the hair of the men in the 
semblance of a turban, together with the belt or sash 
completing their dress, were invariably white. By a coinci- 
dence showing actual accordance with the complexion, red 
and white were subsequently found to be tlie favourite 
•colours with the equally dark Telingans of Plindostan ; and 
were used almost exclusively in tlie dress of those seen at 
Singapore. Another difference in Eeejeean taste consisted 
in an abatement of the excessive fondness for flowers, which 
is manifested by the Polynesians. 

Many differences from the Polynesians, involving even 
traits of character, may be traced to another physical cause ; 
to the harshness of the skin. The Peejeean does not permit 
himself to be handled ; Init there is a mode by which the 
quality of the skin may be conveniently examined. Indeed, 
I was often amused at the readiness with which the people 
would present themselves to have their faces touched with 
'vermilion: the fears of the children would vanish, and grave- 
‘ looking dames and their hauglity lords, would submit to and 
* approve the process. 

The Peejeeans again, unlil^e the Polynesians, rarely anoint 
themselves with cocoa-nut oil ; but I saw this practised in 
•one or two instances. A woman of rank, who wa'j awaiting 
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the return of lier Imsband, had her face marked \\dtli 
irregular lines of clay. I heard nothing of the practice of 
shampooing ; though, it is true, I did not make particular 
inquiries on the subject. In caressing their children, the 
Eeejeeans agree with the Polynesians, in touchiug noses, and 
not the Hps. 

. The balance-beam is absent ; and leaving aside the example 
of the, Polynesians, the circumstance will be found to tally 
with the practice of the Hindoos and ancient Egyptains ; for 
the Peejeean men are not the regular carriers of burdens. 
The armlets (made of the outer rim of the large Trochus);, 
although worn by the men, offer also a seeming connexion 
with the Hindoos and Arabs. I found the lobe of the ear 
perforated, in both men and women, the opening being 
sometimes enlarged to about an inch in diameter. The 
necklace of small shells was said to be “ reserved for women 
of rank.” 

; The Eeejeeans practise a remarkable method of climbing 
cwoa palms. By applying the soles of the feet to the stem, 
with a hand on either side, they literally walk up on all fours: 
a feat which I have never seen accomplished by persons of a 
different physical race. 

• In addition to the Polynesian implements of war, the 
Eeejeeans use a short missile club ; which may be regarded 
as the national instrument of assassination. The men 
habitually wear one, stuck in the belt behind. The bow 
iis used in warfare by the Eeejeeans ; and they have great 
skill in throwing the javelin ; but their battles are prin- 
cipally decided by their favourite weapon, the large heavy 
dub. 

; Among the musical instruments, one not previously seen, 
.{but well known in the East Indies,) the syrinx or Pipe of 
Pan, made its appearance ; and the nose-flute was more 
.common than among the Polynesians. Indeed, we soon 
began to perceive that the people were in possession of 
almost every art known to the Polynesians, and of many 
others besides. The highly-finished workmanship was un- 
expected.; everything being executed, until recently, and 
even now for the most part, without the use of iron. In the 
collection of implements and manufactures brought home by 
• tke Expedition,, the observer will, I think, distinguish in the 
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Eeejeean dmsion something like a school of arts for the 
other Pacific islands. 

The origin of Polynesian circumcision was now explained : 
and various other customs, which had previously appeared 
unaccountable, were found to rest on physical causes, having 
been extended abroad by the process of imitation. 

The personal aspect of the Peejeeaiis is unprepossessing. 
But all residents concur in regarding them as “ a far more 
ingenious people than the Polynesians.” They employ a 
greater variety of improvements in domestic economy, are 
better cultivators, and are even more skilful in the manage- 
ment of a canoe. In architecture, the Peejeeans have made 
no mean progress ; and they are the only people I have seen, 
among those classed by Europeans as “ sa%^ages,” who 
manifested a taste for the fine-arts; while, as with the 
ancient Grreeks, ,this taste was universal. 

The esculent plants of the Polynesians occur equally at 
the Eeejee Islands, and in general are cultivated in greater 
variety and perfection. The only apparent exceptions were : 
the batatas or sweet-potato, w'hich we did not meet with ; 
the vi-ajpple (Spondias), heard of in but one locality ; and the 
banana^ as there seemed to be fewer varieties of it than at 
Samoa. To counterbalance these deficiencies, roots and 
fruits, unknown at the more eastern islands, made their 
appearance ; and, indeed, the number of cultivated plants is 
found to increase with great regularity, on receding from 
the Hawaiian and approaching the Eeejee Islands. 

Eish, in variety perhaps unexampled, are procured by the 
people of the coast ; and by means of numerous devices, 
among which the Samoan method of frightening was men- 
tioned. Some of the Eeejeean nets and seines are of ex- 
ceedingly neat workmanship ; and others are of coarse 
material, for capturing turtle. Shell-fish also exist in great 
variety and profusion ; and a .peculiar large species of crab 
abounds in certain localities. A small whitish ilolothuria, 
proof against other than Eeejeean powers of mastication, is 
sometimes used for food ; but this did not appear to be the 
case with the species of commerce, the “ biche-le-mar.” 
'Fowls are abundant ; but pigs and turtle are reserved for 
feasts. In times of scarcity, recourse is had to the large 
Arum (C. macrorhiza), which is cultivated in. certam 
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localities ; and even to the fruit of the Ernguiera, a species 
of mangrove. 

Dried squid (Octopus) were once met with; but other- 
wise I saw no cured meats. Salt is readilj obtained from 
sea-water, but the Eeejeeans use very little ; and they 
uniformly manifested dislike on tasting our salted provi- 
sions. Spirituous liquors do not meet with more favour, 
although tobacco in one locality was making some slight 
progress. 

Cooking is not, as with the Polynesians, conducted 
exclusively by the use of heated stones, and in the open 
air ; but articles of food are steamed rather than boiled, in 
earthen pots. Yams constitute the principal support of the 
population; and are kept for months in elevated store- 
houses: a paste is likewise prepared from them which 
resembles the fermented bread-fruit of Taheiti, and in like 
manner “ is deposited in the ground.” The Eeejeeans have 
besides a variety of compound dishes. They dwell in the 
■midst of abundance ; and it has been truly remarked of them, 
that “ no peojDle in the South Seas could live more comfort- 
ably and happily, but for their continual treachery towards 
each other.” 

On the 12th, I witnessed the landing of Tanoa, of Mbau, 
the most powerful of the Eeejee chiefs. The Levuka chief 
with a party of attendants were on the beach to receive him, 
and remained squatting close to the ground until he had 
passed by.^ It^ is the rule, when two canoes meet, for the 
person of inferior rank to have the outrigger in a particular 
position ; and, indeed, it will be diSlcult to find another 
nation so observant of etiquette as the Eeejeeans. 

On meeting with Captain Yanderford, Tanoa said, “that 
he himself should not die while his old aequaiatance was 
ahve:” this supposed union of destiny being a common 
superstition with the Eeejeeans. Tanoa had formerly pro- 
tected Captain Yanderford and his companions when 
■wrecked at Mbau ; but not to violate fui’ther the custom of 
;the country, he connived at the robbery of all the property, 
after it had been placed in his own house. 

■ Eor the particulars of the reception of Tanoa on board 
the Yincenhes, I must refer to the ISTarrative. I would add, 
however,- that he was at first disconcerted at the, -unusual 
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displPYj <iipp<ir6iitly drGEding sothg morG snl)sta.iiui.<il Gvil, 
He was also greatly astonished at the noise of the cannon, 
and the effect of the shot upon the water ; but, unlike his 
retinue, he naanifested terror rather than approbation, and 
at his request the firing was discontinued, I remarked also 
that after some discussion among themselyes, one ol the 
natives set about taking the dimensions of the Yincennes. 

Tanoa s life had been an eventful one; and owing appa- 
rently to the regard for his personal character, he had been 
allowed to exceed the usual limit of years. He had become, 
however, quite timid, and with reason ; for in a country 
where natural death is scarcely arrived at by the common 
people, the precarious state of royalty may be imagined. 
Indeed, it was said, that his son at times, did not scruple to 

remind him of the h’eejeean privilege. ; . 

A general system of parricide was a novel social institu- 
tion ; but where the quantity of food is fixed, one result will 
be perceived to follow : an increased proportion of persons 
in the prime of life, “ for the service of the state. 

Every Ecejee village has a sacred house oi mbure, 
constimcted v- ith more care and more regard to architectural 
taste, than the ordinary dwelling-houses. The name shows 
a connexion with the “morais” of the Polynesians. Women 
are excluded from the Peejee mbures ; which are used by 
the men as places of public resort, and around which they 
are often seen lounging. Strangers are entertained and 
lodged, and kava-drinkings and feasts are held in fh®®® 
houses. It was reported that on some occasions, a sort oi 
‘‘grace” is sometimes pronounced, and a great variety of 

toasts and compliments interchanged. 

At Samoa, we had seen w'omen only employed in the pre- 
paration of kava ; but here the process “is conducted ex- 
clusively by the men.” The kava-bowls are shallow, and cn 
the same general pattern as the bamoan, but are much 
larger and finer ; indeed they cost so much laboui, and are 
so highly valued, that it is no easy matter to procure one. 
A specimen is, however, contained in the museum ^ Salem. 

There was also at Levuka a small ^high-poin^d buildiM, 
somewhat conspicuous, which contained the Orac e. e 
Eeeieeans possess a regular system of mythology. ^ Accorci- 
ing*to report regard is paid in the selection of their pries a 
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to the capacity of maintaining a voluntary fit of tremor ; an 
instance of which feat I witnessed. Human sacrifices are 
not unknown, as was shown in an attempt by some Mbau 
people, on the lives of two women near Levuka, to provide 
for the consecration of a new mhure.” 

The “ taboo ” is recognised, but I did not meet with any 
outward tokens of its being in force. Indeed, from the 
settled character of the Teejee institutions, and some dif- 
ference in the division of landed property, there would seem 
to be fewer occasions for its exercise than among the 
Polynesians. 

Everything relating to the procuring and preparing of 
food, except in part the taking of fish, appeared to devolve 
upon the women ; and I often met them bearing (on 
the back) enormous loads of firewood and yams. On the 
other hand, I do not remember to have seen the men carry- 
ing burdens, unless when hired (through the chiefs) to 
bring supplies of wood, water, and provisions, for trading 
vessels. The men, however, exclusively manage the canoes, 
which, as well as the houses, they also build ; they construct 
the terraces for taro cultivation, and engage in other details 
of agricultural industry. These occupations, however, take 
up a comparatively small portion of their time ; and in 
reference to the prevalence of polygamy, I heard a resident 
declare, that the care of a Feejee household was ‘‘too much 
hard work for one woman.” This custom of the country 
may not be so easily avoided ; for as gifts when refused are 
destroyed, in the case of the present of a wife, considerations 
of humanity will place a resident stranger in a dilemma. 

European ideas of “ lo}^alty ” make but a slight approach 
to the deep feeling entertained by the Feejeeans towards their 
chiefs. ^ In this the women appear even to exceed the men ; 
and their devotion to their chiefs was said to be so entire, 
“ that they regard it as an honour to receive death from 
their hands.” JSTo point of difference from the Polynesians 
was so striking as this political change. 

Leaving the Vincennes at Ovolau, the Peacock sailed for 
the island of Viti-levu ; and on the 16 th, reached the 
anchorage about six miles below the town of Eewa. 

Some English missionaries were established near Eewa 
But the ladies could never have anticipated the terribli 
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Biglits tliey liad been compelled to witness at the Peejee 
Islands. Contrarj to what takes place in the other countries 
I have visited, the most experienced residents at these 
islands invariably entertain the worst opinion of the native 
character. 

The missionaries were assisted, and to some extent pro- 
tected, by a body of converted Tonga men. The field was 
most impromising ; and I saw but one converted Peejeean, 
whose motives, as he was growing old, were not altogether 
free from suspicion. Mbau not being included among the 
three mission stations at the Peejee Islands, Tanoa, it was 
said, would not now receive a missionary unless arriving from 
abroad. 

Bewa appears to advantage when seen from the river on 
which it is situated ; and we were astonished to find, in a 
country like this, so considerable a town. After the bouse 
of the queen dowager, the most conspicuous building was a 
higli and much-ornamented monument, erected on the spot 
where the late king was assassinated. The dwelling-houses 
usually rested on a basement, three or four feet in height, 
constructed of angular stones laid without cement. These 
had been brought down the river ; and timber rafts, also, 
were seen lying in front of the town. 

I visited Ngaraningiou’s house, the finest in the place,, 
and which was regarded ‘‘ as on a par with any other at 
the Peejee Islands.” It was built on the usual plan, and 
the increased labour bad been chiefiy expended on^ tbe 
interior arrangenients ; tlie timbers being all covered with a 
layer of rods (stems of tlie small sugar-cane), and each rod 
coated with sinnet. The mode of access, was that in 
common use, by means of a plank, with cross-bars, each of 
which is made to retain a small quantity of water for 
cleansing the feet. 

On the 2()tii, we took, leave (d* Bewa, and proceeding down 
the river, our boat stoppcjd at a village where earthen-ware 
is (}.ttensively manufactured. In a few moments after it 
became known that we were desirous of purchasing some, a 
crowd gathered around us witli such a superfluity of articles, 
tliat we were glad to conclude our traffic and escape from 
tbe noise and confusion. In the evening, the boats all 
rejoined the Peacock. 
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■We had "become acquainted with the noted chief, Thoka- 
nauto (or Phillips), who was very sportive and agreeable 
as a companion, and who spoke English fluently. It was 
said, that he had also “ some knowledge of Erench and 
Italian, and that he manifested a desme to learn every new 
language that he heard.” He had made a voyage to Taheiti 
and hack in an American vessel, and, unlike the other 
Eeejeeans, he had manifested in his house some predilection 
for the furniture and fashions of Europeans. He besides 
owned a small schooner, which had been built by the 
resident Whites. 

Thokanauto was of Mbau, his mother having 

been the woman of highest rank in the district, and, in con- 
sequence, he had the privilege of appropriating therefrom 
whatever he fancied. Thus even Tanoa w^as obliged to send 
our present of a rifle to a distant part of the group, lest it 
should be seen and claimed by Thokanauto. So absolute is 
this regulation, that on the occasion of a battle between the 
Eewa and Mbau people, Thokanauto actually “supplied 
himself with ammunition from the ranks of the enemy.” 

It appears that there are several degrees in Eeejeean 
warfare, corresponding, according to Thokanauto, to the 
force of the challenge ; and only certain expressions of 
defiance are prosecuted to final extermination. In describing 
one of his exploits in the Interior, he stated “ that tlie river 
ran bipod and from another source, we heard of a battle 
m which “ six: hundred persons were slaughtered.” It was 
evident, ^ however, that in their frequent and bloody wars, 
the Eeejeeans are not influenced by views of extending their 
possessions, according to the European idea of conquests. 

notwithstanding the slippery tenure of Eeejee royalty, 
the honour is sought with a devotion perhaps unparalleled 
elsewhere. “ 0 yes,” said Thokanauto, “me would like to 
he king ; me would like to walk about and say, do tliis 
thing, and do that.” The path was a very plain one ; and in 
extenuation it may be observed, that the institution of 
polygamy virtually dissolves the ties of relationsliip. 

A Eeejeean king has no scruples in putting a subject out 
of the way, even on the most trivial occasions : and Thoka-' 
nauto gave as an instance, the accidental “ breaking of a cup.” 
We heard from another source, that the executioner UHuallv 
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communicates his errand with an harangue, and that the 
victim submits without resistance or attempting to escape, 
often simply remarking, that “ whatever the king says, must 
be done,” Thokanauto himself* had been sometimes charged 
with such commissions. He acknowledged having killed as 
many as fifty persons with his ovim. hands. On our explaining 
to him the rule of European nations in regard to murder, he 
appeared surprised and thoughtful for a time, and at length 
exclaimed, ahl no good law, no good.” 

He stated that he had been “ a very mcked boy,” and 
described some of his juvenile pranks. He admitted that at 
the same period of life, he had once unwittingly “tasted 
human flesh, his father afterwards frightening him by pro- 
ducing the hand.” Eesidents however asserted, that he had 
been reared in no inconsiderable degree upon this species of 
food, and considering the unusual pains bestowed on his 
education, such a circumstance is not so improbable as it 
may appear at a distance. One who has had many oppor- 
tunities of forming a correct opinion, considered Thokanauto 
as bemg “ in reality a very cruel man ; and as continuing to 
indulge in the national propensity, although he now takes 
pains to conceal the fact from Europeans.” 

On the 21st, the king and queen of Eewa, together with 
JSTgaraningiou and Thokanauto, visited the Peacock. One 
of our survey “flags having been stolen, the delinquent was 
now brought to us, already, however, punished by the 
“ deprivation of his house, lands, wife, and all his property.” 
Eesidents thought that the king was probably “ not unwilling ; 
to avail himself* of an excuse to take the property ;” from, 
which it may be inf‘erred, that the regal authority is not 
unlimited on this point, or at least, that it is exercised with 
some discretion. 

As is related in the Harrative of the Expedition, the royal 
family were detained by Captain Hudson, until Yeindovi 
should be given up. Thokanauto was apart from the others 
when the drum beat to quarters, but he at once showed 
signs of distrust. It was a severe blow to his special 
interests, Teindovi being a partisan. He, however, put the 
best face on the matter, and made himself merry about the 
alarm of the king and queen. A native selling a pig, for 
which he was to receive a hatchet, Thokanauto smd, “ Eeejeo 
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man fool Wliite man, for the pig is not fat, but me fool 
Feejee man ; ” i. e. by taking the hatchet himself ; but after 
a while he returned it. Intercourse with the shore being 
prohibited, one of the canoes alongside got astray, and was 
on the point of receiving a shot, when it was recalled with 
the aid of Thokanauto. The two^ other royal brothers, it 
was understood, acknowledged privately that “ they were 
afraid of Yeindovi, and considered him their enemy.” 
Ngaraningiou was despatched to bring him on board. 

Some forty natives remained on board the Peacock ; and 
in the evening, under the direction of Thokanauto, they per- 
formed a dance, singing in a monotonous tone, and keeping 
time by clapping hands, according to the well-known Arab 
custom. The Feejeeans have a great variety of dances, some 
of them making an unexpected approach to a system of 
military tactics : and the children even dance with singular 
precision. Unlike the majority of the Polynesian dances, 
only in a single instance did I witness one that was indecent. 

On the following day, Yeindovi was brought on board ; 
and after a long conversation with him, the king took leave. 
We had proposed carrying Thokanauto around the group, 
but he likewise went away, evidently a good deal disturbed. 
The parting of Yeindovi from his immediate adherents, was 
really affecting. They embraced his knees, and some even 
offered to accompany him, which, for a Feejeean, is no slight 
sacrifice. 

Yeindovi’ s offence was the murder of part of the crew of 
an American vessel, some years previous. According, how- 
ever, to his own version of the affair, he was deputed by 
higher authority; which is not at all unlikely. As an 
example of the Feejeean idea of justice, I will mention tliat, 
subsequently on our arrival at Oahu, Yeindovi expressed 
penitence, declaring, that he perceived, what he had never 
before believed, that White men had told him the truth 
about the houses and customs of civilised countries ; and he 
intended, therefore, on his return to the Feejee Islands, to 
put to death all those persons who had assisted him in 
kming the mites.’’ 

The Feejeeans, according to the testimony of residents, 
are yearly becoming bolder and more dangerous in their 
schemes for capturing vessels. When successful, the Hvcb 
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of tlie crew are sacrificed ; and it is liigHj imprudent, undei 
present circumstances, for an unarmed ship to venture 
among the Eeejee Islands. In seeking to accomplish their 
purposes, natives have been known, during a stormy night, 
to climb up the cables of a vessel at anchor. In the recent 
capture of a Erench brig, the principal allurement was said 
to have been, “ the sight of some glass decanters.” 

On the 23rd a Hawaiian came on board, to act as barber 
to Yeindovi. He had been sent by Thokanauto, who 
placed in his hands the sum of ten dollars, with which to 
make purchases in America ; and the articles wanted were 
very particularly specified. This man was subsequently? 
transferred to a different vessel, and being thus separated 
from Yeindovi, he concluded not to leave the Peejee 
Islands. 

The Peacock sailed on the morning of the 23rd, and we 
were for some time in sight of KAifTAVir; but being 
becalmed, the intention of touching there was finally aban- 
doned. We next passed near Yatulele, which presented 
every appearance of a raised coral island, not so high as 
Metia, but resembling it on a smaller scale. 

On the 26th the Peacock entered the great barrier reefs, 
on the leeward side of the group ; and we obtained a view 
of the Island of Melolo, which was soon afterwards the seat 
of a togedy. Our pilot stated that the inhabitants of this 
and the other Asatja islands “ spoke a different dialect from 
the remaming Peejeeans, with whom they were at enmity.” 
The Sinbad-like story of a gigantic bird was likewise referred 
to the Asaua islands. 

The Peacock now sailed for some hundreds of miles 
behind these reefs, along a narrow passage close to the 
rocJty shores' of the two main islands, keeping always in the 
leeward portion of the gi'oup. The face of the country in 
this portion is in great part bare of trees ; and there is less 
rain than in situations exposed to the south-east trades. 
We first coasted Yrn-iiEVir, where the villages, perched 
everywhere on the hiU-tops, plainly indicated the social 
condition of the district. 

Our boats landed a few miles from Mba, but the town 
was concealed by mangroves, it being evidently situated at 
the mouth of a considerable stream. We saw no natives; 
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but in consequence of tlie bad character of the neighbour- 
hood, we did not extend our walks far from the beach. 

On the 1st of June the boats landed at an islet connected 
with the main land by a shelf of coral, over which a party 
of natixes were seen retreating. We remained on shore for 
some hours, and made considerable additions to our botanical 
collections. 


■ On the 2nd the boats landed at a detached islet, not far 
from the town of Eake-rake. At the summit we found 
remains of trenches and stone-work, similar to those sub- 
sequently seen on the islet near Muthuata. On descend- 
ing through some open ground we found ourselves suddenly 
sinking in marshes; and it appeared, on further examination 
that the tract was artificially terraced, and had been once 
appropriated to the culture oi taro. The whole vicinity had 
been desolated by the Mbua people. Its present inhabitants 
bore the character of being “ extremely civil.’’ Some six or 
eight of them visited us. 

The boats- landed at another detached islet, situated near 
the usual point of departure from Viti-levu. This islet like- 
wise contained abandoned plantations ; showing that it had 
once been inhabited. 

On the Sth the Peacock crossed over to 'Vahtja-levh the 
second principal island, and anchored in Mbua or Sandal- 
wood Bay. ‘ During our stay I visited repeatedly the two 
lortmed viILages, situated on the middle stream emptying 
into the bay. They had strong palisades and low gateT^ws 
but the toch did not appear to be planted with stakes, as 
m some Feejee fortifications. 

The canoes “having been chiefly destroyed during the 
war which was pending, none made their appearance about 
the ship. The contending parties were a father and son 
who, to oiitward appearance, were reconciled by Captain 
Jludson; although, as it proved, his intervention did not 
lead to any permanent result. 

On the lltb the Peacock left Mbua Bay, continuing along 
the coast of Yanua-levu, and came to anchor in the passage 
separating the considerable island of Anganga. The natives 
ot this, wcinity sustain a bad character; but one of our 
boats' had •some •communication with them. 

^ On the 12th the Peacodi reached Naloa. Captain Eagle- 
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pton, in the ship Leonidas of Salem, was here engaged in the 
Uche4e-mar fishery. The groundwork of success in this 
occupation, appears to be the hardihood of the Feejeeans in 
diving, a point in which they excel even the Polynesians. 
A large drying-house must be built at each fishing station ; 
and the management of the natives, who may work or not as 
they happen to be in the humour, independent of interrup- 
tions from frequent wars and outrages, affords ample scope 
for the exercise of tact and prudence. Add to this, the state 
of watchfulness that must be kept up for months ; and the 
Conversion of the labour of such a population to general 
purposes of utility, will demand a place among the most 
remarkable triumphs of commerce. 

"Whale teeth are extravagantly valued at the Feejee 
Islands, and may be regarded as in some respects repre- 
senting the precious metals. Purchases may be made with 
them ; but they hardly form a “ currency,” since it is unsafe 
for a person not of the class of chiefs to retain one. What 
becomes of the great quantities brought here by traders is a 
problem yet unsolved. Whales are common among the 
Feejee Islands ; and it seems remarkable that a people so 
ingenious should not, Kke the tribes of the northern shores 
of the Pacific, have devised some method of capturing them. 

I visited the village, at a little distance from the coast ; 
and, on the way, I observed some basaltic columns, from 
which the earth had been removed for the purpose of quar- 
rying them. The undertaking will appear of some import- 
ance, when it was considered that beasts of burden and all 
mechanical contrivances for assisting transportation, are 
unknown. An old bridge, about two hundred feet in 
length, consisted of a single line of cocoa trunks, supported 
by a pile or post at each point of junction. 

At another village, built on the islet near the anchorage, 
young women were seen bearing bamboo stems, on their way 
to procure water : this was drawn up from an excavation 
like a well, about ten feet in depth, by means of a cocoa-nut, 
sheE fastened to a pole. Other women were employed in 
pottery, working altogether by hand, but making large vessels 
of great regularity in size and shape : the resin of a species 
of Lammara, closely allied to the Kauri of New Zealand, 
was used for glazing. Some tW'enty canoes were lying on 
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the beach, forming the largest fleet met with at the Feejeo 
Islands I returned from the islet m one of these canoes, 
with a rapidity unequalled by European sailing ressels ; the 
mitrifi-o-er being lifted above the water sometimes for a dis- 
tance of fifty yards. 

On visiting the Leonidas, I met with the soKtary instance 
of a Peejeean who was really and generally esteemed by 
traders. It appeared that an unfortunate “ native from 
^Tjnthpr district, who came to assist in procuring biche-le- 
mar, had been waylaid at night:” fishing operations were 
in consequence’ at an end, and Captain Eagleston had con- 
cluded to quit the station. 

On the I7th the Peacock left ISTaloa. In sailing along the 
coast, &:es were frequently observed on the hills, having been 
kindled, it was said, “ for burning over the grounds, as the 
season had now arrived for planting yams.” 

On the 19th the Peacock reached Muthuata ; one of the 
most important of the Peejee towns. ^ Owmg to the close 
vicinity of the highlands, the mountaineers make frequent 
nsits to this part of the coast. And in reference to the 
character of the natives, the district was regarded by traders 
as one of the worst in the whole group. 

In front of the town we saw some turtle-pens, which were* 
shaL'ow pits formed within the flow of the tide, and sur- 
rounded with stakes. The cattle brought irom Taheiti 
about five years previously by Captaia Eagleston, were stiU 
remaining. The location seemed a more favourable one for 
cattle than any part of the windward or rainy side of the 
group ; but I remarked an unlooked-for obstacle in the aro- 
matic properties of some of the most abundant grasses. 

On the'*24th I set out with a party to ascend the heights, 
under the guidance of one of the Eotuma men ; and we were 
joined by other inhabitants of Muthuata, who took advan- 
tage of this opportunity of visiting, to them, a new country. 
Before entering the hamlet of mountaineers, situated about 
half-way up, our guide warned us to have our fire-arms in 
readiness. We however met with a friendly reception ; but 
there was some unexpected difiiculty even here, in finding a 
person who coidd direct^ ns to the summit. We at last 
reached a position near it ; and ascertained the heirfit to 
be about Wty-three hundred feet. 
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Oil tlie 25tli I visited the village, which is situated in a low 
and fertile spot, about two miles back of Muthuata. I was 
conducted to a house where dinner happened to be ready, 
consisting, in this instance, of arrow-root made from the 
Tacca ; and using as a spoon a slip of cocoa leaf, according 
to the fashion of the country, I partook of Eeejee hospitality. 

On another day, Mr. Peale and myself took a ramble 
along the coast to the westward, passing, in the first place, 
through the banana plantation, which, as usual, appeared to 
be carried on by the joint labour of the village. We pro- 
ceeded about two miles, to a small stream, where some 
natives, having formed dams, were engaged in poisoning the 
fish with the stems of the climbing Glycine. Our Peejee 
guide would not suffer us to taste the water. I was desirous 
of purchasing some of the fish, of a woman who was stand- 
ing a little apart ; but, as was usual with the women when 
away from the villages, she took to fiight at our approach. 
We returned by an inland route, stopping at a cluster of 
three ,or four houses, into one of which we were invited, and 
were offered yams. Our guide, it appeared afterwards, had 
looked to us for protection in this excursion. 

^In a coxmtry where there is hardly an interchange of 
friendly visits, and where it is often a hazardous thing to go 
to the nearest village, it may well be supposed that the 
inhabitants do not travel much. Geographical knowledge 
is therefore extremely limited ; and I can readily give cre- 
dence to the allegation, “ that many persons on the larger 
Peejee islands are quite unaware of the existence of the 
ocean.” In this particular there is a wide difference from 
the Polynesians, who have universally a thorough acquaint- 
ance with their respective groups. 

On the 30th an excursion was made to another portion of 
the heights, whence a view was obtained of the interior of 
the island, a region full of mountains, with some sharp peaks 
that appeared to be not less than four thousand feet in 
elevation. In returning, our party passed through another 
hamlet of mountaineers, and we were invited into one of 
the houses. The male inhabitants were absent at the time, 
engaged, it was said, in “cooking a man;” a statement 
which, although it was not doubted, we did not feel particu- 
larly desirous of verifying. 
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On tTae 1st of July tlie Peacock sailed from Muthuata, 
retracing lier preyious course. Many on board, finding tlie 
natiyes in their deportment always “timid and obliging,” 
began to have doubts as to their reputed, character;^ and 
even their cannibalism was called in question, in a discus- 
sion the same evening. We might have returned home 
with conflicting opinions on this point, but on the following 
morning they who had refused to believe were made to see ; 
and as we were repassing Naloa an incident occurred, lor 
the particulars of which I must refer to the Narrative. 

On the 5th the Peacock re-entered Mbua, or Sandalwood 
Pay, and the Yincennes arrived there a few hours after- 
wards, The weather, up to this date, had been invariably 
fine, but a change now ensued, and it continued stormy and 
rainy for several days. 

. On the 12th news was received of the seizure of one of 
our boats, at a place about twenty miles distant ; and two 
natives, who had delivered themselves up on the occasion, 
were brought on board the Vincennes. While a party was 
getting ready for the scene of action, Tui Mora profiered his 
assistance, and proposed “ to carry the big guns by land.” 

On revisiting the two fortified villages, I was surprised at 
the advance in the season during our five weeks absence, as 
shown by the various wild shrubs that had come into flower. 
In the cultivated ground, the banana plants had been strip- 
ped of their leafy portions, and the old stocks had been 
grubbed up, while the soil had in great part been biUTied 
over. 

Pormerly, according to Captain Yanderford, “ this neigh-* 
bourhood was in a much more fiourishing condition, when 
the whole district was ruled by the father of the present 
king. The Feejee Islands, within his experience, had been 
generally depoimlated, and a marked diminution had taken 
place in the number of canoes ; but the inhabitants were 
always in a state of war.” 

In my previous visits to the two villages I had been at 
some pains to make acquaintances, and I was therefore sur- 
prised at meeting with no marks of recognition. This, with 
a single exception, was everpvhere the result of a few days’ 
absence. From the terms on w^hich tlie Feejeeans live 
together, it is hardly to be expected that friendship should 
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exist among them, and indeed I did not witness any mani- 
festations of it. ' , . 

"Wliere parricide is an established custom,^ all^ aifection 
may at first seem questionable; but the institution, in reality, 
is a sacrifice in favour of the children, towards whom we 
often remarked various proofs of strong attachment. Pee- 
jeean society is highly artificial; and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the people, will doubtless show less vari- 
ation than at first appears from the common attributes of 
the human character. One piece of romance was hardly 
anticipated : according to Yeindovi, “ when two fall in love, 
and the young man, from poverty, is unable to make the 
accustomed present to the parents of his intended bride, the 
lovers will run away an undertaking which, at the Jj eejee 
Islands, is rather serious. 

Among the Polynesians we had been everywhere impor- 
tuned by individuals desiring to be taken on board, to go 
they knew not whither ; but after entering the present 
group, we were entirely free from such applications.^ On 
sometimes speaking with Peejeeans on the subject, it did 
not appear to be an easy matter to persuade them to leave 
their homes. Captain Yanderford stated “that he never 
knew one of them to become a sailor, and that he had invari- 
ably found them useless on shipboard.” In all w^’Mch there 
appears something beyond the mere result of institutions. 

Another difference from the Polynesians is found in the 
existence of strong national pride. The Peejeeans are fully 
persuaded that their own institutions are superior to those 
of other countries, and are disinclined to adopt foreign 
customs. 

On the l7th Mr. Prackenridge and myself set out on an 
excursion to a ridge of mountains, about seven miles back 
of the w^atering place. Tui Mora appointed two guides to 
accompany us, the route being through a district that was 
under his authority. At the base of the mountains we 
found scattered houses and plantations, and other unex- 
pected indications of a peaceful neighbourhood. Half way 
up we came to a cluster of three or four houses, belonging 
apparently to mountaineers, and after speaking to the chief 
we went on, at first through open grounds, which had been 
burned over, and completed the ascent. Tiie summit 
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appeared to be about two thousand feet in elevation ; but, 
owing to the rainy weather, we were unable to get a distanr 
view in any direction. 

We descended by a more direct route ; but, before reach- 
ing the bay, night came on, and we began to feel some 
anxiety about our situation. Tui Mora, returning with his 
party from the watering place, relieved us, and we all took 
the path leading to a village that occupied a strong military 
position, being surrounded by a morass and deep water- 
channels. These were crossed on a pole placed horizontally 
nearly a foot beneath the surface of the water ; and, to a 
White man, were passable only in one mode, astride the 
neck of a Teejeean. A woman had been gathering shell-fish 
among the mangroves, and, on our arrival at the village, the 
product of her industry was brought to us, together with 
yams. We passed the night in a small house, with the 
chief and one or two of his men ; and, in the morning, we 
returned to the watering-place. 

It has been asserted that a European, “knowing the 
language, could travel throughout the Eeejee Islands, pro- 
vided that he carried nothing to tempt the cupidity of the 
natives; that he would be everywhere hospitably enter- 
tained, and would fare as well as the people themselves.’’ 
A European would doubtless have many advantages over a 
native in such an undertaking, but I did not hear that any 
one had made the trial. I was informed, however, that the 
journey had been “ once made by land, from Mbua Eay to 
Naloa.’’ 

On the 20th Mr. Waldron, Mr. Brackenridge, and myself, 
accompanied by a European interpreter, set out on a visit 
to the sandalwood district. We supplied ourselves with 
provisions, being forewarned of the necessity of it by Tui 
Mbua, who further stated that “ it was more than ten yeai's 
since a White man had been at his village, and that we 
should be objects of some curiosity.” We were conveyed 
in his canoe, for he still had command of the water, and 
was thus enabled to keep up a communication with the dis- ^ 
jointed portions of his former dominions. 

After proceeding among the mangroves, more than a milo 
up the northern stream, we landed at a place wliere Tui 
Mbua’s “former town was situated;” but, being hemmed 
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in by tbe defection of bis own people, be bad been forced to 
remove to tbe summit of a bigb. rocky knoll, about two 
miles inland. 

After reacbing tbe existing village, and resting awbile, 
we proposed making an excursion into tbe country beyond, 
and Tui Mbua appointed two natives to accompany us. 
We bad scarcely proceeded a hundred yards before out 
guides pointed to another rock-village, less than a mile 
distant, and it appeared that there were enemies, even in this 
direction. Turning to tbe right, we were led through one 
or two small plantations, and over some diversified ground, 
where we added to our botanical collections. Towards 
evening w^e re-ascended to the village by a different route. 

We were afterwards entertained with a dance, and passed 
the night at the mbure bouse. Our previous acquaintance 
with Tui Mbua had created an interest in his personal cha- 
racter and bis misfortunes ; and we could not avoid a feeling 
of sympathy, on taking leave of bis dreary abode upon tbe 
top of a rock, and of his ;people reduced for subsistence, as a 

last resort, to tbe fruit of tbe mangrove. 

On tbe 29th, tbe Vincennes sailed from Mbua Eajr, and 
being favoured by tbe wind, anchored in the evening at 
Naloa; and I was enabled, to revisit the two villages. Tbe 
breeze continuing, we arrived, on the 30th, at Mutbuata. 
News here reached us, by one of our survey-boats, of tbe 
murder atM^^elolo of two of our officers, !Mr. Underwood and 
Mr. Henry. Tor tbe particulars, I must refer to tbe 

N* airative . 

Oa the 4th of August, I went on hoard the Leonidas, in 
company with Captain Vanderford. We found here a young 
chief, whom he had formerly confined on board _ ship as a 
prisoner ; but the meeting was frolicsome, and without any 

manifestation of a sense of injury. , _ , , , 

The sQuadron having re-assembled at Muthuata, we saiiecl 
on the 9th ; and on the following day we reached Mali. On 
the 11th, we passed through the reefs that had so long 
hemmed us in, and once more welcomed the bounding waves 
and the free ocean atmosphere. Our stay, nevertheless, had 
been instructive; for, however well versed a person may 
regard himself in the knowledge of mankind, a visit to the 
I’cejee Islands will bring new ideas. 
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In regard to the diseases, I met with the same set as 
among the neighbouring. Polynesians ; though, perhaps, hi 
somewhat fewer instances. Ophthalmia, with the loss of at 
least one of the eyes, was frequent: an instance was observed 
of the loss of the nose ; also, several cases of oedematous or 
dropsical leg ; and a few hump-backs. One lad, at Muthuata, 
was very much deformed ; but being unwilling to show him- 
self, I got only an accidental glimpse of him. I wus in- 
terested, however, in finding that the Eeejeeans do not 
destroy these unfortunates. In cases of wounds, an extra- 
ordinary method of blood-letting is somethnes practised ; a 
slender instrument of bone being passed into the urethra, 
and thence outwards through the perineum. 

The half-breeds between the Polynesians and Eeejeeans 
were precisely intermediate in their personal appearance ; 
only in some instances the complexion was not strikingly 
lighter than in the Eeejeeans. The half-breeds between the 
Whites and Eeejeeans differed from mulattoes, not only in 
the expression of countenance, but in the hair ; which, so 
far as observed, was hardly distinguishable from that of 
Europeans. I thought, at first, that they had not a thriving 
appearance, but this had not been remarked by residents. 
They, Kke the Eeejee children, are very generally subject to 
the “ dthoke;” a peculiar eruptive disease, which for a time 
disfigures them exceedingly ; but after getting through, they 
were said to be healthy enough. The same affection, to all 
appearance, has been mentioned in the accounts of the more 
western groups ; but, so far as at present known, it does not 
extend beyond the islands inhabited by the Papuan race. 

The alleged non- susceptibility of the syphilitic virus must 
rest on the authority of residents. These likewise asserted, 
that the women live apart during child-bearing until the 
period of weaning ; a fact having an important bearing on 
the existence of polygamy. On the other hand, it wus said, 
that in war-time the men wiU sometimes separate from their 
wives for years together. 

The son of the Muthuata cliief was found to be nearsighted, 
— a novelty to us, among the natives of the South Sea islands; 
though examples of the opposite fault of vision had been re- 
marked in elderly Polynesians. He was greatly surprised 
at the improvement produced by spectacles ; which were now 
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^irst made known to the Feejeeans. The Muthnata queen 
was disposed to corpulency, — a rare circumstance among the 
Feejeeaiis. I did not meet with an instance of a defectiye 
tooth. 

At Bewa, I saw a dwarf, who had been carried to the 
United States ; but the disparity in stature was not very re- 
markable ; and an ordinary Beejeean would probably have 
excited more curiosity, I have also heard of a lad who was 
brought to the United States ; but he was soon sent away ; 
and I did not ascertain his subsequent history. 

Several Albinoes were enmnerated by residents ; and I am 
inclined to think that they occur more frequently in the 
Papuan race than in any other. I saw one of them, — a man, 
whose complexion was even fairer than that of Europeans 
when equally exposed to the sun, but was not free from 
brownish specks. The iris was blue, without any perceptible 
tinge of red ; and he had his brows always knit, as if affected 
by the light. The hair was not white, but ffaxen; and 
on my second visit, he had changed it to coal-black, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country, and made a very odd’ 
appearance. An excellent portrait of him was taken by 
Mr. Agate. 

In other parts of the globe instances of cannibalism have 
occurred, sometimes from extreme necessity, or as a deed of 
savage ferocity ; and we read of tribes who practise it as a 
ceremony, religious rite, or even as a manifestation of 
affection. At the Eeejee Islands the custom rests on dif- 
ferent grounds. It is here interwoven in the elements of 
society; it forms in no slight degree a pursuit; audit is 
even regarded in the light of a refinement. Instances are of 
daily occurrence ; and the preparation of human fiesh calls 
into requisition a variety of culinary processes, and is almost; 
a distinct art. There are, however, degrees in the practice, 
in different parts of the group ; and some revolting details 
were given, which it seems hardly worth while to repeat. 

In common with arts and attainments, the traces of cjin- 
nibalism existing among the have appeared to 

me referable to a Eeejeean source. And it is an interesting 
circumstance, that this practice should not have acquired 
general and permanent foothold^ among a people so easily 
influenced by example, In passing througn the Polynesian 
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Groups, I made special inquiries on the subject ; and this 
seems a suitable place for recording the result. 

At the Samoan Islands, according to the missionaries, 
“ the natiyes had never been cannibals, in the proper accep- 
tation of the term ; but human flesh had been sometimes 
tasted in the wars, as an act of vengeance.’’ 

At JS'ew Zealand, the existence of cannibalism was denied 
hy those who were most intimately acquainted with the 
natives ; and notwithstanding some authentic instances on 
record, I was satisfied that there had been much exaggeration 
on the subject. 

At Tongataboo, the missionaries stated, that the natives 
strenuously deny having ever committed acts of cannibalism; 
and that they are offended at the charge.” But one of the 
missionaries thought that, nevertheless, there had been a few 
instances. The amount of Tonga cannibalism may indeed 
be gathered from the work of Mariner. 

Cannibalism was certainly once practised at the Hawaiian 
Islands ; not by the community generally, but rather, it 
would seem, by a class of outlaws. According to the 
Hawaiian lady so often quoted, persons travelling singly, 
or even two in company, were sometimes waylaid, and their 
flesh was cooked in stone vessels having somewhat the form 
of jars.” The latter circumstance, differing so essentially 
from the usual Polynesian cookery, together with the neck- 
laces of human teeth worn by the Hawaiians in former 
times,” have appeared to me to point distinctly towards a 
h ee]ee origin. 

Prom the concurrent testimony of visitors it would appear 
that cannibalism is more frequent at the Marquesas than at 
the other Polynesian groups ; and likewise that it is carried on 
there more in accordance with the customs of the Peejeeans. 

OTHER PAPUANS. 

Of the two natives brought to the United States by 
Captain Morrell, about the year 1833, one probably 
belonged to the Papuan race. I have a clear recollection 
of his large stature, stout limbs, and crisp hair ; and I think 
I can recall in some measure his features, which were 
rather good-humoured than impressive. It would seem from 
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!;lie account giyen by Jacobs,* that be came from tbe yiciniiy 
of tbe Admieaetx G-eoup, but from a separate island from 
bis companion. 

Mr. Hadley, of Wenbam, on visiting Boeoaintilee 
IsLAiiri), found tbe natives to be ‘‘ much tbe same sort of 
people as tbe Beejeeans, except that they were in a ruder con- 
dition. They were fully as large, and tbeir complexion be 
thought was blacker. Tbe men were entirely naked. They 
brought off sugar-cane in tbeir canoes, which w^ere much 
more roughly made than those of the Peejee Islands. In 
tbe course of much experience, tbe Peejeeans were tbe 0]dy 
‘ savage people’ be bad ever met with who would give 
reasons, and with whom it was possible to bold a connected 
conversation.” 

Captain Jackson, of Salem, spoke of “ tbe inhabitants of 
tbe east coast of New Guinea as being a very large set of 
men, soot-beaded, and resembliug tbe natives of Bougain- 
ville Island.” Indeed, tbe ‘‘huge black men” of Dampier, 
and those described by Sonnerat as having a “bard and 
rough skin,” can, I think, be only referred to tbe Papuan 
race. 

To tbe same race I would refer tbe natives of New 
Caledonia, judging from tbe figures of them by Labil- 
lardiere. That of tbe “woman” in particular, even to tbe 
attitude and dress, is eminently characteristic of the per- 
sonal appearance of tbe Peejee women. Tbe Yincennes 
visited Hunter Island, which is near the south-east end of 
New Caledonia, but is too unimportant to be inhabited. 

Tbe Papuan race may thus be traced with tolerable cer- 
tainty from tbe Peejee Islands to tbe shores of New Guinea. 
The population appears to be everywhere dense, and to be 
divided, as at tbe Peejee Islands, into two classes that are 
politically independent, tbe fishermen or people of the coast, 
and tbe mountaineers. Tbe practice of cannibalism seems 
also co-extensive with the race, while tbe surrounding 
islanders, though often in a less advanced state of society, 

as generally bold it iu horror. 

Tbe Papuan race appears also to extend through a portion 
of tbe East India islands ; but it probably does not occm to 
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tli6 wssiTWQird of [Flob-ISj or End.G. Er. Eickoiisoii h?xd' 
seen some natives of Floris, wIlo came in a proa to Macas- 
sar and he did not at first reco^ise in Yeindovi the 
least similitude ; but was less positive on being ioformed 
that Veindovi’s mode of wearing the hair erect, was in part 

artificial. n , 

We read of a class of unmanageable “ blacks who have 

been sometimes taken with other slaves to the Philippines 
and aU the attendant circumstances seem to indicate the 
Papuan race. 

Mr. Jenkins, of the English mission in the Tamul 
countiy, “ was once reading to some Hindoos, Eillon’s 
account of the Feejee Islpds ; when his auditors became 
greatly interested, perceiving that the same description of 
people had been mentioned in their sacred books. They 
were indeed spoken of in these books rather as a species of 
demon, but they were clearly designated, and their geo- 
graphical position, ‘far in the Southeast,’ was likewise 
indicated.” All which may be compared with the inter- 
course known to have , existed from ancient times with the 
Molucca Islands. 

Notwithstanding the various remarkable coincidences in 
customs, as the use of the neck pillow, circumcision, similar 
modes of dressing the hair, even to the staining of it of 
a flksen hue, the Papuan race does not appear to exist in 
Eastern Africa. At Zanzibar I met with two or three indi- 
viduals of 'mixed race who somewhat resembled Feejeeans * 
but tim softness of the skin at once marked the absence of 
tru 


.0 * 
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THE NEGRILLO RACE. 

The JSTegrilio race lias mucli tlie same complexion as tie 
Papuan ; but differs in tie diminutive stature, tie general 
absence of a beard, tbe projecting of the lower part of 
the face or the inclined profile, and the exaggerated Negro 
features. 

The hair also is more woolly than in the Papuan, though 
far from equalling in knotty closeness that of the Negro. 
On a direct comparison with the Negro, I have observed 
that the complexion appears to be rather red than black. 

For characteristic figures of Negrilloes I would refer to 
that given in Crawfurd’s Indian ^chipelago ; to the por- 
trait by Choris, of the girl of Luzon, which may be compared 
with another, taken likewise at Manila, by Mr. Agate, and 
to that of the Aramanga lad, by Mr. Drayton. 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

One day, at Tongataboo, I observed, as I supposed, a 
Negro lad sporting in the midst of a ^oup of native children. 
I should, perhaps, have thought nothmg of the circumstance, 
had I not been told by a resident that he was a native of 
the island of Aramanga. It appeared that “ he had been 
brought in a tradiog vessel about ten years previous.’’ My 
informant, who was on board the vessel, stated, ‘^that the 
object of the voyage was to cut sandalwood, but so much 
opposition was experienced from the natives, that after 
obtaining a little the enterprise was abandoned. Beards 
were rare at Aramanga.” 

On imitation, the lad subsequently came on board the 
Vincennes, bringing a little present of fruit; and I was 
thus enabled to examine his features more particularly. 
The forehead was remarkably retreating, with a horizontal 
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sulcus or furrow, and tlie lower part of the face was ver/ 
prominent ; the lips were thick, the nose hardly as broad as 
in the negro, and the eyes, though small and deeply sunk, 
were very lively ; the cheeks were thin, and the limbs 
slender, with the calf of the leg high. ISTotwithstanding his 
orang features, the countenance was very pleasing, and he 
seemed unusually active and intelligent. Having been 
brought away when a child, he had forgotten every word of 
his native language. It was reported of him, that at night, 
instead of seeking, IH^ie his companions, the protection of 
houses, he resorted to the sea-shore, and buried himself in 
the sand.” 

Captain Yanderford once visited Aramanga; and, in cir- 
cumnavigating it, “attempted at various points to open 
commxmication with the natives ; but he could get nothing 
from them, except a spear or a stone. They were the most 
singular-looking people he ever beheld, and appeared to him 
rather like monkeys than men.” The last expression will 
be found to be nearly identical with the terms used by 
Torster, in speaking of another island of the same group. 

While the Squadron was at Sydney, news arrived that 
the Eev. John Williams had been killed by the natives of 
Aramanga. The following particulars were communicated 
by Mr. Cunningham, who was present on the occasion. 
“ The party first landed on Tanna, an island in a high state 
of cultivation, where they were received in a friendly manner. 
The inhabitants spoke a language much like that of the 
Hervey Islanders, so that the missionaries were enabled to 
make themselves understood.” 

“ After leaving some of the Samoan assistants, the mis- 
sionaries next proceeded to Aramanga, which, although at 
so short a distance, proved to be uncultivated and barren. 
It was also inhabited by a different race of men, who were 
black, and had woolly hair, and whose language they wxre 
totally unable to comprehend. The natives seemed suspi- 
cious from the beginnmg, but made no hostile demonstra- 
tions; and the missionaries” — ^who, it should be observed, 
had been accustomed to the habits of the Polynesians — 
“ landed, and amused themselves with picking up shells and 
pebbles ulong the beach. They had strolled some distance 
from tlie boat before the attack commenced ; which, although 
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apparently not preconcerted, soon became general, with 
arrows, spears, and stones.” 

Porster expresses himself as having been much siirprisea 
at the behaviour of the people of Malikolo (a third island 
of the same group) ; and it will appear the more exteac^- 
dinary to one familiar with the usual deportment of the 
islanders of the Pacific. “ They came on hoard, and climbed 
up the rigging to the mast-head ; and at dark they procured 
torches, and continued about the ship till midnight. They 
were the most intelligent people we had seen in the South 
Seas. They coveted eveiythmg, hut did not repine at a 
refusal. They had curiosity enough to learn our language, 
which they pronounced -with great accuracy, and set about 
teaching us their own.” True, however, to the character of 
the race elsewhere, they expressed unwillingness for the 
continuance of the acquaintance. Prom the remainder of 
Porster’s account, it may be inferred that the island is 
thickly peopled, like others in the vicinity, and that the 
inhabitants ctdtivate the soil, dwell in cabins, have the same 
useful plants and animals as the Polynesians, and construct 
canoes, though of indifierent workmanship. 


NITENDI GROUP. 

Of aU writers, P’lJrvilLe appears to have enjoyed the best 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the Negrilloes 
of the Pacific, and principally at Yanikobo, the scene oi 
the shipwreck of La Perouse. I must refer to his account, 
published in the Voyage of the Astrolabe, citing only one 
remarkable peculiarity, that of ‘‘wars being carried on by 
the people of different districts, while tho chiefs remain 

friends.” 

SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

This group, which is sometimes called New Georgia, was 
visited by L'lTrville, in his recent voyage; and he ascer- 
tained that the principal island is inhabited by the race 
under consideration. The bows and arrows from INow 
Georgia, presented to our Expetoion, are scarb% dis- 
tipguishable from those of the Peejee Islands. , 
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NEW GUINEA. 

The Malays at Singapore have a fe'w XegrilJo slaves, who, 
however, might readily recover their freedom, were they suf- 
ficiently Veil informed to take advantage of the laws. I met 
'with three of them j and, notwithstanding an air of content- 
ment, they seemed to be rather passing with the crowd than 
belonging to it. Their stature was dwarfish, even amidst 
the smTounding population. Their complexion was not 
darker than in the Telingans of Eastern Hindostan. One 
individual had the mouth unusually wide ; and in all three 
the features w'ere coarser than in the ISTegro race, the fore- 
head being more retreating, and the lower part of the face 
jet more projecting. 

According to the missionaries, the Malays uniformly 
declare, that this class of people come from Papua (or New 
Guinea), and are brought by the Bugis.” Dr. Dickenson 
had visited Tidore, where “ he had witnessed the common 
importation of this description of slaves, together with buds 
of paradise, direct from New^ Guinea.” These statements, 
being somewhat at variance with other accounts of the popu- 
lation of New Guinea, seem to call for further remark. 

'We learn from Eorrest that commercial intercourse takes 
place across the western peninsula of New Guinea by means 
of the deep gulf or inlet ; and further, that slaves are brought 
to the harbour of Dory from the eastward. The accounts 
obtained by Morrell and T acobs of the population of the 
interior of New Guinea, and the discovery by them of a 
large j-iver emptying into Geelvink Bay, may probably furnish 
the re(|uired explanation. 

It appears further, that proas occasionally visit the har- 
bour of Dory,, situated near the entrance of Geelvink Bav ; 
and tliis seems to form the proper eastern limit of tiie 
na\dgation of the East Indians. 


LUZON. 

Negrilloes inhabit the mountains in various parts of 

those at the entrance of the 

.: * ^ V f ® ^ inofien- 

people. N everth3less, seme asserted that the "" ' 
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“ buffalo-liunters do not scruple to slioot tliem like wild 
game, when they chance to meet one in the woods.” Ne- 
grillo children are sometimes caught and held in slavery; 
but when “ they attain the age at which the Spanish laws 
set them free, they, with but a single known exception, 
return to the woodL” 

After some inquiry, a Negrillo slave-girl was found at 
IManila, who in physical race was identified by Mr. Drayton 
with the Ara manga lad. I was absent at the time in the 
interior ; and I did not meet with any of the Negrilloes of 
the Philippines. 

At the mission of Mayjayjay, Father Aranda communi- 
cated the unexpected intelligence, that ‘^the Negrilloes of 
Luzon do not possess a peculiar language, but use the 
Tagala ; that they have houses and villages ; and that indi- 
viduals -will sometimes come into the settlements and labour 
for a few days, until they have earned some trifling sum, 
when they will again retire to the mountains.” 


SOOLOO. 

I saw a Negrillo at the capital of Sooloo, a young man, 
who was probably a native of the island, and who bore the 
marks of mixed descent. 

According to Hunt, the aboriginal Negrilloes were on a 
former occasion “ chiefly instrumental in driving out the 
Spaniards. They hold the mandates of the Sultan in Iiigh 
respect, and continue on friendly terms, while the other 
Interior people are at open war with him; and,” what I 
have never heard of any other branch of the race, “ they are 
converts to Islamism.” 

OTHER NEGRILLOEa 

The Andaman islanders, from the concurrent accounts, 
may be referred to the Negrillo race, which seems also to be 
present in the Malayan Peninsula, if not in Sumatra. On 
the other hand. Dr. Dickenson heard nothing of Negrilloes 
in Borneo : they appear to be equally absent from Celebes 
and Mindanao, where the Interior is occupied by Harafora 
tribes, and from J ava, where the population is comparatively 
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advanced. Indeed, the geograpliical distribution sufficiently 
indicates that the Negrillo race once occupied more space 
than it does at this time, and that in many instances it has 
preceded the dissemination of other races. 


CHAPTEE Vni. 

THE TELINGAN OR INDIAN RACE. 

The Eastsm HindooSj tlios6 Bit l6£ist'wlio msiks visits to th© 
East India islands, present great nniformitj in tlieir per- 
sonal appearance ; and, in this respect, they agree with the 
tribes and nations situated to the eastward of Hiudostan. 

The complexion is much the same as in the two pre- 
ceding races, and is so decidedly darker than in the IVtalayan, 
that by common consent it is called black i although, on 
comparison, the hue differs widely from that of the unmixed 
ISTegro. The true colour may be formed by mixing red and 
black ; and in reference to the use of the term of “ purple- 
brown’’ and that of ‘‘olwe,” it should be observed that 
neither blue nor green enter into any variety of human 

The features approximate very closely to those of the 
White race ; but, in general, the mouth appeared to be 
wider, the nose rather less prominent, and the lips sensibly 
thicker. The profile was observed to be less vertical than 
in the surrounding Malays ; the lower part of the face pro- 
jecting with a regular arch, as in the Mongolian ; and thero 
was a further correspondence with the latter race, in the 
frequent instances of the arched nose. 

The gTi-in was ascertained to be very soft. The beard 
occurred more frequently, and was decidedly more copious 
than in the Malayan race. The hair was straight and fine, 
and I have never seen it of any other colour than black. 
I have not met with Albinoes in the Telingan race. 

I am unable at present to refer to a characteristic portrait 
of the Telingan race ; moat of the pubMshed figures of 
Hindoos having been taken either from the White race or 
mixtures. 
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EASTERN HINDOSTAN. 

‘‘Lascars” usually enter into tlie composition of the 
crews of Anglo-Indian vessels, and they thus reach Manila^ 
where I once met with four or five of them in the streets. 
I did not, however, hear of any who were permanently 
settled at the PhUippme Islands. 

At Sooloo^ I saw two Lascars ; who had been brought 
there equally though indirectly through the agency of 
Europeans, and were held in a state of captivity. As they 
stood in the midst of the native population, the “ hatchet- 
face,” the more prominent nose, and darker complexion, 
rendered them quite conspicuous. 

At Singapore^on. the other hand, the Hindoos had principally 
arrived by their own means of emigration, in the manner 
described by Crawfurd and others. Next to the Chinese, 
they formed the most considerable part of the population'; 
and, like them, they were mere visitors, bringing no women 
with them, and purposing to return after a series of years. 
A large proportion were from Peninsular India, and were 
called “ Telinga people,” or, more commonly, “Klings.” 

Coming, as we did, from among the tribes of the further 
East, the transition to the Hindoos and Chinese was verv 
striking. Not on account of the costume, which continued, in 
many instances, as scanty as in the Pacific ; while the dances, 
shows, and processions might have passed for mummeries ; 
but these had accompanied all the substantial advantages of 
civilisation, laws, civil order, security of person and property, 
from a period anterior to the rise of G-reece and Pome. 
We were looking upon people who have remained essentially 
the same throughout the revolutions which have befallen 
other nations, and upon ceremonies, that, for aught we can 
see to the contrary, may yet be destined to survive the 
institutions of Europe and the West. 

While we were, at Singapore, a play was performed by the 
Hindoo workmen residing on Mr, Balestier’s plantation. 
In the music I remarked a similarity to the Spanish airs 
heard on the western coast of America, but I should hardly 
have ventured an opinion on this point, had not Mr. Pich 
(who passed his earlier years in Spain) recognised the 
identity. The connexion may probably be established 
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through the Muslims, hut I must leave it to others to decide 
upon the relative claims of priority. 

A clown” was in attendance, whose sayings and pranks 
appeared to he much relished. This custom has even 
reached the Teejee Islands, hut it does not occur upon the 
Chinese stage. ' The regular acting consisted, principally of 
singing and dancing conducted in the open air, and, to one 
unacquainted with the language, was rather monotonous. 
But the style of the gilded head-dresses seemed to resusci- 
tate the Egyptians of antiquity; and even the “vulture-cap” 
was present upon the head of one of the actors. 

A Bramin, on account of some difEculty, was residing at 
Singapore ; and as the hereditary growth of the nohility of 
Europe was comparatively ephemeral, I examined with some 
interest his personal appearance. The complexion was the 
same as in the low-caste Hindoos, and the countenance 
might not have attracted notice in the street; but the 
mouth was small, the lips thin, and the facial angle approached 
unusually near to ninety degrees. The latter circumstance 
was not perceived in another Bramin belonging to the 
Telingan race, who was subsequently seen at Bombay, 
though in both the lobe of the ear was broader than usual ; 
and, contrary to a custom which occurs among various 
uncivilised tribes, as well as in the Cutch Banians, and in 
representations of Hindoo deities, it was not perforated. 

The Bramin first mentioned was very affable, spoke 
English correctly and fluently, and was ready to answer any 
questions in relation to his religion, or to go into an argu- 
ment in its defence. He stated that “the Braminical 
religion can only be inherited ; that ‘ caste,’ when once lost, 
dannot be regained, either by the individual or by his 
descendants ; that Bramins would lose caste by parhiking of 
animal food, or by the commission of any immorality and 
that a Bramin could leave his owm and enter either of the 
inferior castes.” The system of thus visiting the sins of the 
parent upon the children seems intended to ofler the utmost 
inducements towards leading a pure life, vrhatever may be 
said of the selfishness of the principle. The reported 
national failings, however, tempt us to suppose, that lying 
and pecuniary offences can hardly be mentioned in the 
Braminical code. 
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Tlie Bramin furtlier asserted tliat tlie burning of widows 
‘^ continues to be practised in Hindostan, at least among 
tne upper classes, tbougb, in consequence of tbe inter- 
ference of the government, it is now done privately.” Hook- 
smnging, according to his explanation, is a manifestation of 
faith, the sufferer believing that if he has courage to go 
through the ordeal, the Deity will protect him from harm.” 
This penance, and that of running through the bed of coals, 
had been sometimes practised by the Hindoo emigrants at 
Singapore, 

The temple was found to be a substantial stone building, 
much in the s'fyle of the two mosques ; but the Bramin 
would not^ admit the resemblance, alleging that there was a 
difference in the shape of the dome. In the details of these 
three buildings, I thought I could discover traces of the 
ancient Egyptian style of architecture, something corre- 
sponding to the incorporation of the Greek and Eoman 
in our modern dweUmg-houses ; but I found no confirma- 
tion^ subsequently in Western Hindostan. I was not 
admitted into the main building, and it was the same with 
the more select temples of Western Hindostan; the idea 
of a sanctuary being common to the Braminical, Parsee, and 
Muslim, as well as to various ancient forms of worship. 

The Hindoos at Singapore, according to the Bramin, were 
nearly alL Sudras, or fourth-cast men; and there were no 
Farias in the place.” He denied that there were Bramins 
on Bah,” and spoke of the system prevailing on that island 
as “ the Hindoo religion ;’ ’ which term he likewise applied 
to the Buddhism of China and the Indo-Chinese countries. 

The rules of caste would restrict the Hindoos from inter- 
marrying with the Malays, even if there were no objections 
on the other side. The descriptions, however, of the 
Amloynese, seem to correspond with the Telingan race. 
Stavorinus states, “ that the Chinese intermarry with the 
Bouginese and women of Macassar, but not with the 
Amboynese;” a circumstance which seems to indicate the 
presence of a third physical race. 

We have abundant evidence that a commercial intercourse 
has existed with this quarter from a very early period. The 
Papuan race, as already mentioned, is noticed in the Hindoo 
sacred books. In the fourth century, the Chinese traveller 
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Pa-Man, sailed from Southern Hindostan to the East Indies* 
in a vessel manned bj Braminical Hindoos. The cloves ana 
nutmegs of Amboyna and the Moluccas appear to have been 
known in the Mediterranean as early, perhaps, as the time 
of Pa-hian. According, however, to the following deduc- 
tions, we have a much more ancient notice of the countries 
beyond Hindostan. 

. Cinnamon is mentioned by Herodotus, and likewise in 
the books of Moses ; and the article could not have been 
obtained from any place nearer than Ceylon. During my 
recent visit to Bombay, I learned that the word “ cinnamon” 
is only in part Sanscrit ; the Mahratta or modern Sanscrit 
name for the article being “ dhal-Kinna,” which means 
‘‘China-wood.” That “ cinna ” really means China, is 
shown in “cinnabar,” another article of commerce, well 
known to the ancient Grreeks and Homans ; but the place 
referred to is probably the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, the 
only country, I believe, besides Ceylon, where cinnamon is 
cultivated. 

I observe that “maun,” in the Tamul language of 
Southern India, is in some respects the equivalent of the 
Sanscrit “dhal;” and this point, it will be seen, involves 
the subject of the antiquity of the Tamul language, I would 
add, that the Tamul literature was regarded by. the mis- 
sionaries as being “ equally rich with the Sanscrit, although 
hitherto very imperfectly explored.” 

The larger portion of the Indiai^ Muslims at Singapore, 
and particularly those of the lower orders, did not appear to 
differ physically from^ the Telinga people. Both the Muslim 
and the Chinese holidays took place during our short visit ; 
thus affording a favourable opportunity for inspecting these 
two classes of the population. 

On the evening of our arrival, after witnessing various 
Chinese exhibitions, I met with one of a totally different 
character, comparatively rude, and 'which I perceived at once 
belonged to Hindostan. It was a procession, accompanying 
two boys who were dancing ; their close red female attire 
brushing the ground, while the bells on their ankles chimed 
with the music. Their^ faces were whitened, and one wore 
a tiara cap, which was higher than those I afterwards saw in 
Egypt. They were preceded by swordsmen bearing shields, 
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engaged in mock combat. Tke same procession was renewed 
on subsequent evenings ; and tbe people were found to resort 
' to some booths “ established temporarEj on account of the 
Muslim hoMajs.” One of the booths was a place of wor- 
ship, and contained an illuminated screen; and the “jos 
sticks,” or tapers of the Chinese temples, were also in use. 
This was Islamism, apparently in its most corrupted form. 

The annual celebration, in memory of the death of the 
two sons of Mohammed, took place on the 21st of Tehru- 
ary, 1842. Among three or four thousand persons who 
took part in the ceremony, many bore the marks, more or 
less obvious, of partial White descent ; and such individuals 
were often distinguished by being more robust ; but unmixed 
Whites were rare. I saw but one green turban — ^the badge 
of the hneal descendants of the founder of the religion. 
Neatness and decorum prevailed throughout. This was not 
the case in the disorderly proceedings I witnessed at the 
same celebration, held on the 19th of January, 1845, at 
Eombay; in which I reco^sed scarcely any points of 
resemblance besides the bearing of paper shrines. 

In connexion with the Telingan race, it is of importance 
to note, that Muslim political influence in India ‘^ never 
reached the eastern coast.” The practice of seclusion, I 
believe, prevails on that coast ; and it may in part acccimt 
for the circumstance, that I saw but one woman of Hi n- 
dostan at Singapore. 

Individuals who called themselves “ Arabs ” were nume- 
rous at Singapore, but their claim was not in all^ instances 
free from suspicion, on account of an obvious motive — ^Arab 
influence being paramount with the Malays, “who plume 
themselves according to the proportion ,of the blood they 
may have in theic veins ; ” while, on the other hand, they 
look down upon the Indian Muslims, These self-styled 
Arabs were mostly persons of mixed descent, but I was not 
prepared at the time to distinguish the Ethiopian from the 
Telingan admixture ; and, indeed, the task may not prove of 
easy accomplishment. One of these persons had his beard 
striped longitudinally gray and black (it is presumed by 
artificial means) ; and the same was observed in an Abys- 
sinian Arab from Mukdusha, who was hkewise residing at 
Singapore. 
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Through the operations of modern commerce, people of 
Hindostan have been sometimes carried far to the eastward 
of their limits when left to their own resources. Eesides 
those seen at Sooloo and Manila, I found several living in 
Sydney. A ‘^native of Calcutta” had taken up his resi- 
dence with the white men at Ovolau, in the Teejee Islands. 
Others were seen at Oahu, where, too, I heard of “persons 
who called themselves Arabs,” and saw, if my memory serves 
me, a Muslim tomb. 

WESTERN HINDOSTAN. 

During my recent visit to Bombay and the Dekkan, I was 
much surprised at the rare occurrence of the Teliagan race, 
at least, in a condition at all approaching purity. I some- 
times thought I could distinguish traces among the low- 
caste Mahrattas ; and of two “ Telhiga Bramins, who came 
from the vicinity of Hyderabad,” one (the individual above 
noticed) was devoid of any marks of intermixture with the 
"White race. This man stated that “ his caste intermarried 
with the Bramins of the Dekkan, but not with those of 
Bengal or Griizerat.” All the Mahratta Bramins I met with, 
appeared to be of unmixed White descent ; but one of them 
said that “ the Telinga Bramins were highly respected, while 
the Bengal, Guzerat, Cutch, and Cashmere Bramins were 
regarded as impure.” 

Brom repeated inquiries it appeared that the rules of 
“ caste ” are independent of colour or physical difference 
between the two races ; and further, that, uiililce what takes 
place in other countries and in respect to other races, no 
such distinction is recognised by the people themselves. I 
am not,^ on this account, prepared to abandon the claims of 
the Telingan to be considered a distinct race ; but I confess 
the population of this part of India seemed so blended that 
I was unable to define the precise limits. 

To^ the westward of Hindostan, at Muscat, I saw two 
individuals whose personal appearance agreed entirely with 
that of the Telingan. race. They were mom Bahrein, in the 
Persian Gulf. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

On tlie passage from Singapore to the United States^ the 
Vincennes touched at the island of St. Helena; where I 
found myself, as I supposed, a^ain among Lascars, in this 
instance, more or less mixed with Negroes. On inquiry, I 
was greatly surprised to learn that, notwithstanding the 
admitted resemblance, this class of the population had 
been all brought many years since from Madagascar.” 

On the other hand, I was unable to detect the slightest 
appearances of Telingan admixture among the numbers of 
Madagascar people seen subsequently at Zanzibar. It is 
true, these had been derived, perhaps exclusively, from the 
Sakalava country, on the western coast. In regard, how- 
ever, to the alleged origin of the St. Helena people, Ellis’s* 
description of the “Betanimena and Betsimisaraka ” seems 
to correspond ; and in another place he expressly mentions 
the occurrence of straight-haired blacks ” among the popu- 
lation of Madagascar. 

Drury appears to have been the only vHter who has seen 
some of the Yazimbi” of Madagascar ; and he speaks of 
them as being a distinct race from the other inhabitants of 
the island ; but his description does not well correspond 
with the Telingan race. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

THE NEGRO RACE. 

At the present day, the personal appearance of the Negro 
is generally familiar; and the thick lips, flattened nose, 
retreating forehead, close woolly hair, and dark complexion, 
have become proverbial. The Negro appears to exceed all 
other races in depth of hue, and in the close wmolly texture 
of the hair is rivalled only by the Hottentot. The absence 
of rigidity and of a divided apex in the cartilage of the noso 


♦ History of Madagascar, vol. i. p. 130, &c. 
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is 3 a character common equally to the Malayan, and, probably, 
to some of the other races. 

In the case of two Albino children, the 1^^’egro aspect had 
so entirely disappeared, that they might have passed for the 
children of Europeans, but for the remarkable appearance of 
the hair, which I could only compare to a white fleece. 

The Negro race seems to occupy about one-half of Africa, 
and, excluding the northern and southern extremes with the 
table-land of Abyssinia, it holds all the more temperate and 
fertile parts of the continent. These limits, to all appear- 
ance, would not have been exceeded to this day, aside from 
foreign interference ; but, as one consequence of the events 
of the last two centuries, the Negro race seems destined to 
hereafter an important place in general history. 


COLONIAL NEGROES, 
a. JEuro^eanised J^egroes. 

Negroes are now to be found in most parts of the globe 
where Europeans have established themselves ; and although 
separate notices seem hardly to be required, I have selected 
the following. 

During a week spent in different parts of the island of 
Madeira, I met with no Negroes, except at the ])()rt of 
Eunchal; and the few individuals seen at this place may 
have been connected with the foreign shipping. 

On the other hand, the population of the Cape Verd 
Islands, judging from our hasty visit, appeared to be prin- 
cipally composed of Negroes ; and they were living in a very 
rude state for the subjects of a civilised government. They, 
however, exhibited a certain air of independence, not seen 
in the same race in the Dnited States. 

Brazil had more of the aspect of a European colony, 
although Negroes formed the most numerous class of tile 

Janeiro and its environs j and instances 
of even mixed descent were comparatively rare. Most of 
these Negroes were slaves ; but very many were emploved as 
soldiers in the military police. Others held places of lionour 
and trust under the government ; and one man was spoken 
ol, as being distmguished for his abilities as an advocate. 
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Several of the women too moved, with their Portuguese 
husbands, in the first circles of society. 

I was careful to look among the imported ISTegroes for 
traces of some different race ; but I was unable to detect 
any ; neither have I met with more success in other parts of 
America. A second race may have been sometimes included 
in the importations from Madagascar; but otherwise, I 
think, instances have been extremely rare ; prior at least 
to the recent introduction by the English of people of 
Plindostan. 

Some Negroes were seen among the “guachos” or 
mounted herdsmen of the JRio Negro, in North Patagonia. 

They had come by land j5?om Buenos Ayres,” and they 
hardly appeared to be on the footing of slaves. 

There are, perhaps, fewer Negroes in Chili than in any 
other Europeanised portion of America. I do not remember 
seeing more than ten or twelve, diming the eighteen days 
I spent in Chili, chiefly at the cities of Yalparaiso and 
Santiago. 

In Feru, Negroes are common, but they are chiefly con^ 
fined to the vicinity of the coast, where many of them, are 
held as slaves, and where the practice of merely “ requiring 
them to furnish their masters with stated sums of money, 
had contributed essentially to the frequency of robberies.” 
Some of the free Negroes seen at Lima had reached the 
middle class of sociely, but I did not hear of any one who 
had acquired eminence, or who held an important office. In 
the churches, however, some deceased Negro priests had 
been canonised. Among the military, Negroes were some- . 
times observed in the ranks ; together^ with a much larger 
proportion of persons of mixed origin, zamboes and 
mulattoes.” In the region of the Andes I saw but one 
Negro, who held some subordinate office in a small village. 

In New South Wales I met with two or three Negroes in 
the streets of Sy&ney ; but I saw none on my visit to the 
ffistrict of the Hunter Eiver. 

Eree Negroes were occasionally seen on such of the Foly- 
msian islands as have resident Whites ; having been derived, 
as in various other parts of the world, chiefly from the 
American shipping. I also met with a few half-breeds, 
between the Negro and Polynesian. Up to the time of our 
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visit, no JS'egroes liad taken up their abode at the Feejee 
group. 

Among the Fast India islands, ISTegroes seem to be very 
nearly wanting \ and, indeed, we read of their being ca-rried 
to th*e Indo-Chinese countries as curiosities. At Singapore, 
situated in respect to the route of travel at the entrance of 
the wliole region, I met with three Negroes ; and one of 
them had been introduced partly through the agency of 
Europeans. This man was large and muscular in comparison 
with the surrounding population, and was called a “ Xofri,’* 
a class of persons said to have been originally imported from 
Mozambique into Southern India, and who bear a high 
character for fidelity. It seemed singular that their identity 
with the Negro was not recognised even by American 
residents. 

At Cape Town the lower class of the population appeared 
to be composed chiefly of Negroes ; and, according to report, 
‘‘they had been derived principally from Mozambique and 
Madagascar.” They appeared to ‘be more cleanly, and to 
hve on a better footing with their White nekdibours, than 
their brethren in our northern cities. 

At Bt. Helena^ the Negro portion of the population, as 
alreadv stated, had been “ derived exclusively from Mada- 
gascar.” A remarkable deviation from direct commercial 
intercourse mjiy be here noted ,* the circumstance “ that 
slaves from Africa are now carried across the island of 
Madagascar, to be sold to Europeans from its eastern coast.” 

One or more Negroes from the United States had taken 
up their residence at Zanzibar, and others again Bombay; 
conforming to the customs of their several adopted countries 
and having no wish to return to the land of fcheir nativity. 

Tn passing through the HediterraTiean countries I 
observed two or three Negroes at Malta, and as many at 
Marseilles ; but I met with none at the Sicilian and Italian 
ports, nor in the interior of Eranee. 

The gmieral excellence of the JNegi'o ear for music is a 
subject of common remark in the United States, and is main- 
tested m many of the ordinary occurrences of life. Indeed 
it has been stated, apparently on sufficient grounds, tiuit 
muen of OUT popular music can be traced to a Negro ori‘dn. 
Observations on my recent journey have led me to suspeet 
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tliat some of fcliis music may have a yet more distant soLrce, 
and one perhaps more ancient than is commonly supposed. 

b. Arabised Negroes, 

"With the exception of the two individuals at Singapore, 

I j&rst saw Muslim ]S"egroes in JEgypt, In this country, the 
.Negroes seem to be in a good measure confined to the two 
cities of Cairo and Alexandria ; and, excepting a large body 
of soldiers, are principally employed as house-servants. It 
sometimes happens that one of them “ inherits his master’s 
property together with the charge of his family in accord- 
ance apparently, with ancient usage, with Abraham’s selec- 
tion of an heir from among the members of his household. 

Negroes are occasionally purchased and educated both by 
Copts and by resident Europeans ; but the influences of 
locality prevailing, they do not form a distinct class from the 
Muslim Negroes. I do not remember to have seen Negro 
servants among the J ews, either at Cairo or anywhere in 
the East. 

I did not in Egypt observe Negroes engaged in the labours 
of agriculture. Neither, indeed, are they so represented on 
the ancient monuments ; where Whites, distinguished by 
their profile from the proper Egyptians, are often serving m 
the capacit}'- of slaves. Negroes are figured principally in 
connexion with and as illustrating the military campaigns 
of the eighteenth d}masty ; and there is evidence, moreover, 
that one of the Pharaohs of this dynasty (Thouthmosis IV .) 
selected a negress for his queen. I do not remember seeing 
Negroes represented on the anterior monuments, nor 
indeed on those of a much later date ; though I did not, as 
carefully as the case requires, search the records of the 
Ptolemaic conquests. 

I am not aware of any fact contravening the assimiption 
that Negro slavery may have been of modem origin ; and 
the race even seems to have been very little known to the 
ancient G-reeks and Homans. I have seen the Negro skull 
which was exhumed in the island of Malta, among the ruins 
of Had-jerkim ; but, in the absence of inscriptions, I am not 
aware that any date has been assigned to these anomalous 
constructions, other than referring them indefinitely to 
idolatrous times. In regard, hr^wever, to the general subject 
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of tlie ancient Oracles, I will mention, on .the authoritj of 
Dr. Scliembri, that “the name of ‘dodon’ is to this day 
applied by the Maltese to a particular variety of black 
pigeon.” 

At Suez I remarked one IJ^egrd among a party of “ Arabs 
of the Hedjaz,” and this man wore the same costume, 
and appeared to be living on a footing of equality mtb 
bis companions. 

At Mocha I^'egroes were numerous, and they bad been 
derived from two distinct portions of Africa. Some had 
come, like those of Egypt, jfrom the White Eiver of the 
JN'iLe, and were called “ l^'uba.” These were “ highly 
esteemed as soldiers, and, as such, were kept in ntunbers by 
some of the more powerful chiefs of Southern Arabia.” 
The majority, however, of the Negroes I saw at Mocha had 
been brought from Zanzibar. 

At Mocha I also met with a class of persons more or 
less mixed, who were called “Halem,” a term which 
appeared to be equivalent to that of “low people,” and 
wMch was used in other instances to be mentioned hereafter. 
They were characterised as “a sort of Arabian Negro 
coming from^ the Interior or the Desert, who, among other 
usages, practise eating dead animals.” Of the individuals 
pointed out to me, some were not distinguishable from the 
Arabs of the country ; but others presented traces of Negro 

descent, and one man had the aspect of an unmixed 
Negro. 

^ At Muscat the influx of Negroes appeared to be exclu- 
sively from Zanzibar, and, excepting those brought as slaves, 
they consisted chiefly of Soahiii. The latter were perhaps 
only visttors, since they compose the principal part of the 
crews of the numerous dows trading to the African coast. 
J.he boahili are all Muslims, and I did not hear of any who 
were held in slavery in this part of Arabia ; but at Mocha 
1 met with slaves who called themselves Soahili. 

In the streets of Bmnbay I frequently feU in with Soahili, 
who belonged, as before, to the Arab shipping. But at 
Smgapore I saw none of these people, and their absence 
was confirmed by the testimony of the Abyssinian Arab. . 

At /tmzibar the Soahili were found to assume the exclu» 
sive management of the small dows trading along the coast 
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as far soutTi as Mozambique and Madagascar ; while another, 
and, in their own estimation, a more responsible class of 
navigators, direct the larger vessels to Arabia and JNTorth- 
western Hindostan. 

The Soahili are a mixed nation, consisting principallj of 
N’egroes, but embodying the remains of an infusion of 
Whites ; and many individuals among them would not be 
distinguished from Arabs. The inhabitants of the fertile 
islands of Zanzibar and i^emba are chiefly Soahili, together 
with, in all probability, the mass of the population at 
Mombas and in the Arab towns in the delta of the Juba. 
Soahili, however, are scattered along the coast beyond these 
limits, and adventurers sometimes join the caravans of the 
interior l^Tegroes, and make visits to the Great Lake, or, in 
conjunction with Comoro men, form independent trading 
expeditions for minor distances. 

The Soahili language has, in consequence, become the 
medium of commercial intercourse along the eastern coast 
of Africa. It contains numerous foreign words, derived 
principally from the countries around the Persian G-ulf‘; 
but it is properly a Negro language. At the same time, 
instances may probably be found of the transmission of 
words in the opposite direction. 

My interpreter, Sadik, a Soahili of mixed race, who was 
born at Marka, gave me the following account : “ The 

j^eople of Brava, Marka, and Mukdusha, all came originally 
from Arabia, and established these towns in the Somauli 
country. The island of Lamo was formerly uninhabited * 
while the Sela (Soahili) dwelt at Ketao, a town direc% 
opposite, on the main land. The Arabs settling upon the 
island, ; made them low.’ The Soahili do not likrthis 
state of things, but they cannot help themselves. The 
Soahili did not in former times fight the Galla, but the 

people of Lamo now fight them, when they come to 
steal.” 

The Soahili have feeling, but the Arabs have none, and 
are a very bad people- Arabs will kill a man to get the 
money in his pocket, and he had known of their killiag 
their parents when they happened to have property. A 
blind man had mentiou94 seyeral instances of theft, accom- 
plished by Arabs taking advantage of his infirmity. The 
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Negroes are fools; l)ut if tliej liad knowledge, like tlie 
Arabs, tliej would be a better people.” Sadik was for a 
time enraptured with a musical box wbicb was provided with 
an artificial bird ; but on recovering jfrom his reverie, and 
the price being named, he remarked, “Who would give two 
hundred dollars for a bird like that, while one that Grod 
made can be bought for a farthing ? ” 

The Soahili, besides the usual Muslim calendar, have one 
of their own. Their new year commenced, in 1844, on the 
29th of August, or, more precisely, at 6 p.m. on the even- 
ing of the 28th ; and I remarked further, that it immediately 
followed full moon. Sadik stated that the Soahili year 
“ consists of twelve moons and ten days ; and that jfrom the 
weather on these supernumerary days the people prognos- 
ticate that of the whole year. The months or moons 
are numbered, and three ouly have names, Shaban (under- 
stood to indicate the time of planting), Eejib, and Eamadan 
appellations which are well known in the Muslim calendar. 
Indeed it was reiterated “ that the Soahili year is the same 
with the Arab, and consists in like manner of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, or of twelve moons and ten days,” a 
statement which seems to refer to some agricultural calendar 
used in Southern Arabia. 

. The following additional particulars were obtained from, 
the Sultan of the Soahih, a highly intelligent personage of 
mixed race, who, agreeably to ancient usage, was retained 
with other Sultans at the seat of government. ‘^The 
person, who has charge of the Soahili year, resides on 
Tombat (an iuconsiderable islet detached from the larger 
island of Zanzibar). He looks at the sun and makes figures 
on the ground, wEen, on comparing his work with a book 
(Avritten in ALrabic), he declares winch is the first day of 
the year.” 

A Parsee, then in Zanzibar, identified the day vrith the 
commencement of one of the Parsee years though he 
spurned the idea of any connexion in the calendars. The 
29th of August is well knovm to be new-year’s day vrith 
the Abyssinians and ^Egyptians, except that these nations 
have not abandoned their reckoning of the lapse of time, 
as has been done, to a certain extent, by modern Europeans: 
and on this point the Parsees and Soahili are commonlv' ' 
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supposed to have horrowed in their calculations. Accord- 
ing to the above authority “ the Parsee year now contains 
three hundred and sixty-five days, while formerly one-fourth 
of a day was added.” 

The Soahili Sultan stated, in regard to his own family, 
that his ancestor came jfrom Sheerazy (Shiraz in Persia) 
about two centuries ago, and finding the country ruled by a 
woman, married her.” He assigned the same date to the 
arrival of the people of Muscat, and he placed the coming 
of the Portuguese about a century earlier.” 

As to the predecessors of the Portuguese, he was uncer- 
tain ; but others spoke of the “ DebuUy people, who were 
straight-haired,” and who perhaps belonged to North- 
western India. 

An old fortification forms a conspicuous object at the city 
of Zanzibar, and, like similar ones along the coast, it has been 
commonly attributed to the Portuguese. Besides the pre- 
sence of plastering on the outer walls, a little attention to 
other details will show that these constructions have no 
reference to the use of artillery ; and they thus reveal one 
secret of the successes of Europeans in this quarter of the 
globe. I have seen similar fortresses, having the like round 
towers, in the interior of Hindostan; and all such may be 
referred to the early Muslims, or, in a general way, to the 
time of the Caliphs. Indeed, the Soahili have preserved a 
tradition, that one of the ‘‘ Haleefeh sent out, as it were, 
missionaries to convert Eastern Africa.” 

Notices of Eastern Africa have been found, of a date 
anterior to the time of the Caliphs, and particularly, I 
believe, an account by Arrian, which I have not consulted. 
With respect to “ Agizymba, the most distant country known 
to Ptolemy,” I have been struck with the similailty of the 
word to “ Eissimkazy,” Enssimbany,” and other local names 
which occur in the island of Zanzibar. The ‘‘ Cazembe,” a 
shadowy personage who figures in some Portuguese accounts 
of the interior of East Africa, may also, have a connexion 
with the same island. 

The city of Zanzibar does not preset any striking vari- 
ation from other Arab towns, iinless in the greater number 
of Negroes. There seemed, however, to be. more than the 
usual proportion of ancient Hebrew and ancient Egyptian 
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customs. Amulets, composed of a variety of articles strung 
together, are tied around the heads of infants ; and a Soahili 
at once recognised the purpose of an ancient Egyptian amu- 
let which I happened to have in my possession. Independ- 
ently of the regular slave trade, child-stealing is practised by 
adventurers from the outer coast of Arabia, and on much the 
same footing as formerly, according to Homer’s description, 
by the Phoenicians. The visitor will again be reminded of 
early Greece, in the attitude and costume of ^ various indi- 
viduals walking with spears ; and some particulars in the 
construction of these weapons will be found to correspond 
with the Mosaic regulations. 

One article of Zanzibar manuhicture is exported in great 
quantities to the Arab countries — the shallow earthen water- 
jars, which in their general shape approach the Eeejeean. 

Since the recent introduction of profitable articles of 
cultivation, slavery in Zanzibar has assumed a form more 
resembling its condition in America; and there are now 
wealthy proprietors and large bodies of a^icultural Negro 
slaves. On the other hand, the state of things commencing 
through the agency of Europeans in Western Africa, where 
the ‘‘Kroo-men” have of late taken up maritime pursuits, 
■seems to ofier some parallel to Arab influence on the 
eastern coast. 

c. Malayised ITegroes. 

This class of people is confined to the immediate vicinity 
of Eastern Africa, and constitutes the chief part of the 
population of the Comoro Islands and Madagascar. The 
languages and customs of these islanders are not Arab, but 
correspond with those of the East Indies ; and most of the 
plants cultivated have evidently been derived irom the same 
quarter. There are no records and no existing intercourse. 
Aboriginal Negroes may, or may not, have once dwelt upon 
these African islands, but the state of things now prevaifing 
is clearly the result of East Indian colonisation.^ 

Indeed, the Malayan race is actually present in Madagas- 
car, and is still domihhirt there ; and as to the time of arrival, 
it is sufficiently evident that Malay influence has preceded 
the visits of the Arabs. 

The Ma»A<3'A^oae people seen at Zanzibar, with the 
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exception of tlie two Ovalis already noticed, were all Negroes, 
wLlo did not even present any distinguishable traces of 
Malayan admixture. I did not hear that any of them had 
voluntarily left their native country, but many appeared to 
be free ; and a cluster of their houses was pointed out to 
me as an example of the Madagascar style of building. All 
the Madagascar people whose origin I ascertained, belonged 
to the Sakalava ” nation. 

Comoro men were found to be yet more numerous at 
Zanzibar, where they form a very considerable portion ox 
the population of the city. I w'as equally at a loss to 
discover in the Comoro men any traces of the physical 
Malayan; and some of them assured me .that “there are 
no long-haired people upon their native islands.” 

Many of these Comoro men w^ere said to be “ slaves, who 
had been sent to Zanzibar, to earn something for their 
masters ; ” but others seemed to be really independent set- 
tlers and adventurers. These join the Soahili in trading 
excursions, and thus become the medium of carrying Malay 
influence into* the heart of Africa. They likewise engage in 
maritime pursuits, and many of them serve on board Ameri- 
can vessels, which is hardly the case with the Soahili. 

The Comoro men have undergone a double tutelage ; the 
second, not only in visiting Zanzibar, but also from the 
extension of Arab power to their own islands, where the 
people are now perhaps nominally Muslim. Among a col- 
lection of Arabic pamphlets which I obtained at Zanzibar, 
several had been wTitten at the Comoro Islands, and some 
even at Madagascar. 

ABORIGINAL EASTERN AFRICA. 

On one of my visits to the slave-market at Zanzibar, a 
Negro among the bystanders attracted my attention on 
account of the rudeness of his dress and his whole appear- 
ance. The race was evidently pure ; and if there W’’as any 
peculiarity, it was only in the beard being nearly wanting. 
On inquiry, I learned with surprise that he was an aboriginal 
of the island ; and further, that having come from an unfre- 
quented district, he w^as acquainted with the original lan- 
guage. He searched out two other “Hadem,” in order that 
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I miglit hear him converse in it; but these, it appeared', 
could only speak Soahili. A vocabulary would doiibtles 
have been interesting, and I regret being unable to give 
more than a single word, “monakela,”^ which sio-nifies°“a 
small boy.” Zanzibar, being situated nearly tw(nity miles 
from the main land, these circumstances have a bearing 
on the question of the original population of the OoTY»ArA 
Islands and Madagascar. 

The above three individuals were the only aborio-inal Ne- 
groes I have met upon their native soil ; for, notwithstanding 
that I have looked upon a large portion of the outline of 
the African continent, it has been my lot to set foot on it 
only in Eg,^t and at the Cape. I have, however, seen o-reat 
numbers of the exported aboriginals, belonging probabtv to 
most of the countries that afford slaves ; and at Zanzibar I 
have seen, m addition, a fe\T aboriginal Negro visitors? Tbe 
lollowmg details respecting the tribes which inliabit the 
main land of Eastern Africa were collected at Zanzibar 

The Waniica possess the country around Mombas,’ and 
their towns were found by Dr. Krapf to be “ protected bv 
being built in clumps of thick woods;” it is presumed, against 
the incursions of the Ethiopian tribes who border on the 
north and partly on the west. The Wanika are known at 
Zanzibar only as slaves, and, as such, are in reniu'st for the 
special purpose of “procuring todd};” for, fi^m Hvfog on 
the coast, they have been accustomed to climb cocoa-palms 
Notwithstanding that they were said to be common on the 
plantations, I fell in with but a single individual. 

^ This man bore the marks of national designation, consist- 
mg of a single notch filed between the two upper front teeth 
with numerous small soars on the breast. He gave me the 
following account of himself and his nation : “ He belon<red 
fo G-inama, a town on the beach, two days’ iourney to the 
northward of Mombas. The "Wanika extend from ‘Giriama 
^0 days journey into the interior, and the co untrv beyond 
IS uninhabited.’’ He had not heard of the river Oozy • bm 
from the opposite direction the “ Mombas peoiilo are’ con- 

“I ‘ho Pl«™l informed U 

ekangmg the initml “ m" into “ w.” An instance of somo snalogy may U 
remarked m our English “ mo and “ we.” ^ 
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tinually coming to Giriama. The Wanika fight with the 
bow and arrow, and, at close quarters, with the sword. The 
blade is made by the M’Sigua and Wanika from iron obtained 
partly from the Arabs, and partly dug out of the ground and 
brought by the Wakamba. The Wanika bury their dead, 
placmg the head to the east; and it is customary, after 
waiting ten days, to kill a bullock and make a feast, pouring 
the blood upon the grave. The Wanika are all freemen; 
and, in regard^ to his own case, he stated that on the occur- 
rence of a famine about three years previously, families were 
obliged to sell some of their members to purchase food. 
The Wanika circumcise, and are all Muslim.” Some by- 
standers, however, thought that they had no other claim to 
the title, than the practice of the rite as an aboriginal 
custom. “The Wakamba are friends, and would join the 
Wanika in fighting against the Galla. The M’Sigua are 
likewise friends, and come to Giriama : the Chaga do not 
come, but the "Wanika sometimes make visits to the country 

^5 j f respect to the Ethiopian tribes, he 

stated that he had been at the market to which the Galla 
^me to trade, after a journey on their part of two months. 
Ihey are bad people, but, after having taken an oatli, they 
may be visited. The Galla are rich, but the M’Kuafy are 
^ latter do not come to market, and they once 
robbed his town, when, being intercepted on their return, 
they did not succeed in carrying ofi* the booty. He had 
once visited a place called ' Eombo,’ and saw at a distance a 

Mussai, who are bad people, and are 

like the M. Jxuaiy. ’ 

A detached tribe of Negroes are found upon the African 
coast north of the Wanika in the delta of the Juba. The 
“ j of Patta termed them Pokomo, and also “Iladem-” 
and he spoke of them as “ rather a good sort of people, who 
w^ pull a boat up the Oozy, being relieved at each town by 
a tresh set of hands. They live on one side of the river, the 
other side belonging to the Galla. Boats ascend the Oozy 
which IS excessively winding, for twenty-five days, and no 
inore; and he thought that the Juba must be the same 

river, since persons proceeding from the mouth of each 
channel, meet together.” 

The Ci-iAGA dwell in the interior, to the southwest of 
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fcbe Wanika, and on the upper part of the Piinganj Eiven 
A Oomoro man stated that he “ was fifteen days in reaching 
bhe country of the Chaga, journeying towards the setting sun. 
The party he aocompanied was commanded by a Makamba 
man, who had often conducted similar expeditions, and who 
knew all the languages on the route. Some Soahili were of 
the party, but no Arabs. The object in view was to pro- 
cure ivory, and not slaves ; and some MTCuafy and 
Wakamba were seen, who were on the same errand' The 
Chaga have plenty of bananas, yams, sugar-cane, Indian 
corn, and other cultivated plants. They are bad people, all the 
same as slaves, black and like Negi'oes, while the Mussai are 
like Arabs. The Mussai,” if I understood him aright, ‘‘look 
upon the Chaga in the light of slaves; but the two nations cir- 
cumcise in the same peculiar manner.” AH accounts of the 
Chaga agree in representing them to be an agricultural and 
a Negro nation. Individuals were said to be common at 
Zanzibar, but I did not succeed in finding any. ' 

In all my inquiries respecting the people of Eastern 
Africa, I could not hear of pastoral Negroes, nor of 
Ethiopian cultivators ; but there are some undetermined 
tribes holding an intermediate position along the borders of 
the cultivable soil, who may offer trifling exceptions. These 
minor tribes are situated to the westward of the Wanika, 
and apparently to the northward of the Chaga, and they 
may be conveniently noticed in tliis place. 

The WaJcmiha, already alluded to, have, by some writers, 
been termed “ Merremengo.” Sadik stated that “they are 
not bad people, but all the same with the Monomoisy ; they 
trade and do not fight. They do not bring slaves, except a 
few, but trade in ivory.” Er. Krapf, writing from Mombas, 
considers them a kindred nation to the Wanika and 
M‘Sigua, but as having no affinity with the MTvuafy, and 
it may therefore be inferred that they use a Negro 
language. He further states, that they “ live partly among 
the *W anika and partly extended into the interior, that they 
throw their dead in the bush, and that soma lead a pastoral 
life, and possess a fine breed of cattle.” I did not meet 
with any of the Wakamba, although they were spoken of as 
not rare at Zanzibar. 

The Wataita seem also to be borderers, their country 
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comtaencing not more tlian a five days’ journey from fclie 
coast.” Tliey were spoken of as “ good people, wlio do 
not figkt unless the "Wakamha come out against them.” 
Sadik called them “Wanika, hut a different nation,” 
They were enumerated among the tribes pillaged by the 
M‘Kuafy. 

The Tavaiti dwell to the westward of the preceding: 
and a girl belonging to this tribe was seen at Zanzibar. 
She was apparently in the condition of a slave, though not 
of the lowest class ; and she spoke, it was said, neither the 
Chaga nor the M^Kuafy language. Her hair was cropped 
close ; and from the hasty glance I obtained, I was unable 
to decide whether the Hegro race was entirely pure. 

The Wmn^ugo appear to be quite a local tribe ; dwelling, 
according to the M‘Kuafy lad, “ on the river Buvu, which 
comes into the Pungany, and not more than half a day’s 
journey from his own country.” Sadik said that “they 
brought ivory, and not slaves.” 

The Mokomoisy, on the other hand, occupy an exten- 
sive territory, which is situated far in the interior of the 
continent, and is bounded on the west by the “ Great 
Lake.” An Arab informed me, “that on his journey to 
the Monomoisy country he crossed numerous rivers coming 
from the monntains; none of them, however, of greater 
depth than mid-leg, and donkeys had been taken the whole 
distance. He was four and a half months in going, and 
was absent, in all, three years ; but he did not visit the Lake. 
He returned with a party of seven hundred persons, and 
was only seventy-six days in r*eaching the coast.” I did not 
inquire of him the point of arrival ; but I would observe, 
that, according to some authorities, Kilwa (Quiloa) is nearer 
than Zanzibar to the Monomoisy country. 

In some memoranda communicated to me at Zanzibar, I 
find the following statement of a Soahili, who “ was eleven 
months absent on a similar journey. He saw the Great 
Lake, which has many islands. The canoes carry from live 
' to fifteen men. He did not go armed while he remained 
among the Monomoisy. The kings fight much among them- 
selves. The Monomoisy have no money, but they are fond 
of beads and brass.” 

I learned, moreover, that the Imaum has some sort of 
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patriarelial influence with the Monomoisy, and that the 
great caravans which come to Kilwa and to the coast 
■opposite Zanzibar “bring him a present and look to 
him for protection during their stay.” 

Beasts of burden appear to be entirely unknown to the 
Monomoisy; and the ponderous elephant tusks, when 
brought to the coast, have been sometimes found to con- 
tain a little box or other article, deposited under the 
fancied idea that “ it will lessen the weight.” According 
to bachk, the Monomoisy trade only in ivory, and do not 
bring slaves ; but sometimes a bad fellow among them will 
manage to seU his friend.” ^ 

One of the Monomoisy caravans reached the coast iust 
before my arrival at Zanzibar ; and several individuals, 
attracted apparently by motives of curiosity, came over to 
the island. They had a general air of superiority over the 
Zanzibar ^egroes ; and some of them were tall and manly* 
in their bearing, and had finer countenances than I have 
elsewhere seen in the Negro race. Their teeth were sUghtlv 
Med, but there were no marks or scars upon the skin ; an'd 

the head was shaved, with the exception of a small tuft on 
the crown. 


I had some conversation with three of them, through the 
medium of two inteipreters. “ They had been a week at 
the coast, which they were four months in reachmg, travel- 
lmg _ directly towards the rising sun. At the coast they 
obtain brass, and their armlets and the beads on their 
ankles were manufactured by themselves from this foreign 
material. They carw brass, to their neighbours on the 
opposite Mde of the _ Lake, who, at the same time, dig brass 
^d cast it, and sell it to them. Their neighbours go to the 
Malungo, a four months’ journey to the westward, but not 
to the sea, and procure ivory and slaves, passing many 
nations on the route. _ The Malungo go to the testern 
s^, hkewise, after a journey of four months, and find 
mite people, from whom they procure beads, cotton cloth 
rtf articles. ^ intercourse across this portion ot 
the i^ican continent has long been known to exist; and 
the cmc^stance is m accordance with Mr. Hale’s remark 
th^ directs of one generM language prevad throughout. ’ 
The three Monomoisy further stated, that “two days are 
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required to cross the Tjuke, sleeping S't night on Jin isltiiid, 
the mhahitants of which are friendly, and sometimes come 
down to the coast. The length of the Lake is a. two months 
joumey by water,’ and one of the party asserted that ho 
had been the whole distance. The canoes Ipep near the 
shore, and occasionally land to procure provisions. Sans 
are not used, and the paddle is held vertically. ^ The water 
flows from south to north ; and sometimes during rains, it 
rises and covers houses.” On mentioning the Moviza and 
Makua, they said that the latter were far from them, but 
that the former, the Wabiza, were near.” ^ 

“ Their own town, or district, is on this side of the Lake;” 
and, if I understood rightly, its name is “Tengasha ;” 
but “ Tarika ” was also mentioned. “Every to wm has its 
king, and theirs is Eliswagara. 'Wutumbara, a large town, 
and the principal one of the Monomoisy nation, is five days’ 
journey from them. Another town, Wajiji, distant from 
them a ten days’ joumey, is situated close to the Lake, and 
has a market, with great abundance of fish. ^ The Mono- 
moisy towns are stockaded, but are all built in the plains, 
and not upon high hills ^ or rocks.” Cannibalism was 
evidently a new idea to my informants, who shuddemd as it 
was explained ; saying, “ that there are plenty of tribes who 
fight and rob, but none that eat men.” 

“ It is sometimes cold in the Monomoisy country but 
my informants were found to be unacquainted with snow 
or ice, a fact implying the absence of high mountains. 
“ Salt is procured trom a hill, distant about two days’ 
journey from their town. Honey is abundant, and there 
are plenty of wild trees. Coffee is also abundant in the 
bush, and is not cultivated. Qinger, too, is plentiful, 
together with a production resembling Cardamum seed, 
but large.” 

The “ Monomoisy cultivate ^ paddy ’ or rice, also 
(Cajanus), leans ^ jpeornuts (Arachis), sweet potatoes, cassada, 
and ^ JBRndi ’ corn but whether they are acquainted with 
juari (Sorghum^ I could not clearly ascertain. “ Oonrds, 
the same as at Zanzibar, are plentiful, and are called ‘ buyu 
and in some places there is sugar-cane^ which was likewise 
seen on the joumey to the coast.” Some Arab bread 
proved acceptable to two of the party, but was not to the 
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taste of tlie third, who asked for dates. A hand-organ at 
once absorbed their attention, and they listened with great 
delight. ^ 

They added, that “ in the Monomoisy country there are 
neither horses, donkeys, tame geese, nor ducks, but the com- 
mon domestic fowl is well known. Dogs are numerous ; and 
there are a few cats, which have been carried from Zanzibar. 
Goats and sheep abound ; also cows, which are milked in the 
morning and evening, and are not used for riding.” In 
connexion with this latter circumstance, it should be noted 
that bullocks were not seen labouring at Zanzibar, where 
they belong principally to the Banians, whose religious 
scruples exempt the female of this animal from all kinds of 
employment. 

The 'Wahiza (Moviza of some writers), who have been 
alluded to above, appear to be the neighbours of the Mono- 
moisy on the south. According to another account, “ they 
dwell at the Grreat Lake, and generally come to Kilwa.” 

The N’Yasa, who inhabit the islands and perhaps the 
fmther shores of the Grreat Lake, seemed to be the most 
distant tribe known at Zanzibar. Individuals in the state 
of slavery were not uncommon ; and one of them stated 

that he was one day in reaching the Great Lake, and spent 
another in crossing it, making two days to the Monomoisy 
coimtry.” 

Another individual, evidently a visitor, had taken up the 
profession of a strolling musician, and went about collecting 
com in small quantities, which he poured into a goat-skin. 
He had a bow provided with a hall* gourd-shell, which was 
applied to the breast, while the strmg was beaten with a 
slider wand ; and wearing below the knee rows of a rat- 
tling hard-shelled fruit something like sleigh-bells, he danced 
to his own music. There was no regular tune, but only the 
constant repetition of some half-a-dozen notes. 

The IM’Sig-tta dwell on the coast, and appear to be much 
scattered among the Wanika, although their proper country, 

I believe, is south of the Pungany Eiver. Individuals were 
commonly seen in the slave-market at Zanzibar, where they 
were recognised by the numerous small scars on the temples. 

Dr. Krapf speaks of the M’Sambaea, who dwell somewhat 
further m the interior, as '' a kindred nation to the M'Bigua, 
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^anika, Wakamba, and Soabili ; ” groniiding his opinion, it 
is ])resunied, principally upon the affinities of language. 

"With the exception of the M’Sigua, almost all the slayes 
offered for sale at Zanzibar had been brought Irom^ the 
southward, and principally from Kilw'a. Small dows arriving 
from that place were crowded with the living freight and 
the influx was represented as being much greater at a differ- 
ent season of the year. 

The Maktja occupy the coast immediately to the north- 
ward of Mozambique, and trade with that city. They were 
spoken of as '' bad people, who kill the crews of vessels that 
happen to get on shore ; and dows, in consequence, do not 
visit that part of the coast, unless several are in company.” 
A Makua girl, pointed out to me in the slave-market, bore 
the national mark of a crescent-shaped scar in the middle of 
the forehead. 

The district of the M’Kiirno is back of Kilwa ; and a man 
of this tribe, who was seen in the slave-market, was only 
“two days in reaching Kilwa.” A slave girl, who likewise 
belonged to a tribe near Kilwa, had a thread-like scar a little 
below the hair, quite encircling the head. 

The country of the M’Hiao is much further in the inte- 
rior, and must be extensive, since it furnishes a large portion 
of the slaves offered for sale at Zanzibar. The markings 
vary in different individuals, but often consist of i-aised scars 
or welts, crossing each other like stars. Many of the females 
have the upper lip perforated ; and the opening enlarging 
with age, at last forms a false gaping mouth, which destroys 
all natural expression of countenance, and singularly dis- 
figures them. I once observed two M’lliao women, free 
residents of Zanzibar, in the act of purchasing one of these 
elderly deformed persons. 

A Soahih, who had travelled by land to the southward 
along the coast, gave me the following particulars: “The 
river Lufijy is larger thai;L the Pungapy, and has more plant- 
ations; dows can ascend it for three days, and canoes for a 
long distance. The Lovuima is of the same size with the 
Lufijy ; canoes ascend it for more than two weeks, and no 
one has seen the end. The Wameea and 'WAKOisrnY dweL 
on the Lovuma; and at the top, the Maviha and Makua:” 
from which latter circuinstance it may be inferred that some 
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of the head waters of the Lovuma are at no great distance 
from the coast. '' All the people coining fr*om the interior 
walk to EHwa; ” and on my asking whj they do not avail 
themselves of the canoe navigation, he replied, they do not 
nnderstand. Silver and gold are unknown to the people of 
that portion of Africa, and they have no money ; but they will 
barter sheep, goats, and brass beads. They are acquainted 
with iron, and they dig copper, which is abundant ; but they 
do not know how to compose brass, otherwise there would 
be no trade. Copal is too plentiful near the coast to be 
worth the trouble of bringing fr'om the interior ; and ivory is 
the only article of commerce which comes fr-om a distance.” 

Ajnong many individuals iuterrogated at Zanzibar, no one 
had voluntarily entered the condition of slavery; neither 
could I, from any source, obtain evidence of the existence of 
such a practice. 

On comparing the various circumstances already men- 
tioned, it may, I think, be inferred that if the outlet of the 
Aionomoisy river or lake is upon the eastern coast, it is to 
be looked for only in the Juba. It may also be observed, 
that the mouth of the Juba being situated in barren terri- 
tory, its waters must be derived from a distance, either fi?om 
the mountains of Abyssinia or fr:om the rainy region to the 
southward. 

Some of the ITegroes imported fi?oni IMozambique into 
JEtio J aneiro had come from the southern part of the above- 
described slave-district ; and Mr. Hale met with Wakondy, 

Hiao, and Makua. Others, however, had been brought 
fi’om further south, as “the Taewahi, fr*om the Zambezi 
Eiver, and the H’Yambaha, from Inhambane.” The latter 
were observed to be marked in a singular and unique man- 
ner with a row of deshy knobs like buttons, which had been 
artificiaUy formed upon the forehead. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

^ There were no Kappees at Cape Town at the time of the 
visit of the "Vincennes ; but from statuary and other sources 
I obtained abundant evidence that these tribes belong physi- 
cally to the Hegro race.^ They appear, however, to be more 
fainihar with pastoral life than their brethren on the north , 
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but tliey agree in tlieir dialects, wMcli, according to Mr. 
Hale, form a subdivision of the same general language. 

A fortnight previous to our arrival, some families of the 
J^mgo tribe -were encamped in the vicinity of Cape Town ; 
but on visiting the spot designated, I found that they had 
departed. The owner of a neighbouring plantation stated 
that a large body of Tingoes once remained there for seve- 
ral weeks, and formed a regular town or ^ kraal.’ Their 
hair was exactly like that of the ISfegro ; but the complexion 
varied, in some individuals being nearly as light as that of 
the Hottentot, and in others quite black. The men marry 
as niany wives as possible, as by this means they secure at 
ah times a support.” 


WESTERN AFRICA. 

I have seen aboriginal Negroes of "Western Africa only at 
Eio Janeiro, where I enjoyed the advantage of being present 
during many of Mr. Hale’s examinations, and of thus learning 
the precise place of origin of the different individuals. They 
mostly belonged to the countries south of the* Equator, to 
tribes speaking dialects ‘‘ of the Congo-Makuan subdivision 
of the general language, such as the Beng-ijela, Kasang-i, 
and Congo ; the Kambinha, from the Congo Eiver; and 
the Mundjola, from the country back of Loango.” 

The Negroes from the coast north of the Equator, or from 
G-tjinea, had been brought principally from Mina, a port in 
the Ashantee country. They, as a class, and particularly 
individuals from the far interior, were much dreaded by the 
planters. I saw one man who spoke a little Arabic; and 
in the instance of a former insurrection, the slaves were 
said to have corresponded in this language.” For a more 
particular account of the various Negro tribes furnishing 
the slaves brought to Eio Janeiro, I must refer to the 
Narrative. 

I would remark, however, in reference to the condition of 
Western Africa, that the descriptions I have read, exhibit, 
on the part of the natives, no deficiency in shrewdness and 
natural good sense, accompanied, however, by a grossness of 
manners not found in those parts of the world which I have 
visited. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Natives of Central Africa were cMeflj seen in Effvnt 
where, through the assistance of Dr. Gasparino, 
enabled to learn the history of a number of individuals 
selected from the Negro regiment. On inquirino- for 

Shilluk,” several were at once pointed out ; but it appeared 
that the term as here used had reference to height of stature^ 
rather than to the river tribe bearing the name. The persons 
designated called themselves Jakga ; and one very tall man 
“came^from the mountains, and spoke the Denkawi lan- 
guage. Three other Janga, one of whom was short, were 
from the plains. 

Three individuals called themselves Nubawi, the name 
of the class of Negroes who have been already mentioned as 
well known at Mocha and in Southern Arabia. 

One Negro from Kordofan termed himself an Arab, and 
said that his language was the Arabic ; and the same account 
was given by three other natives of that country, althouo-h 
they were all manifestly of unmixed race. Another Negro 

styled his nation Hamajaitwi. And two individuals were 
from Pazoolo. 


all present, without exception, came from 
the E^r el Abiad or the White Eiver ; and as late accounts 
place Darfour wdthin the valley, it is quite possible that no 

fi’om countries beyond the waters 

of the Nile. 

I ^d not find in Egypt the scars and marks on the skin, 
or the filed teeth, which usually distinguish aboriginal 
Negroes,!. In the slave-market I remarked among the 
females considerable variety in the mode of dressing the 
mr j and much pains had been often taken to form it into 
rolls, or m other instances into numerous slender braids. 1 

coloured with blue paint, as a sub- 
stitute for kohhl, which latter material would hardly in 

ais mstanee have been conspicuous on the complexion, 
ihe JSTegroes seen in Egypt appeared to me unusually 
^mder, even after making every allowance for the style of 

Ihe following extract from Eeo Afrieanus, which is bom* 
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oat in some measure by Bruce’s account of tlie Sbangalla, 
refers to the primitive condition of Central Africa, prior to 
tbe visits of tbe Muslims. “ The land of JS’egroes was then 
inhabited by men living in the manner of beasts ; without 
kings, lords, senates, government, or taxes. They hardly 
sowed corn, had no clothing but skins, and no property in 
wives. They spent the day in tending their herds, or in 
labouring the ground. At night they met in little com- 
panies of ten or twelve, men* and women, in bowers covered 
with boughs of trees. They never made war, or travelled, 
but contentedly lived all their days in their native country, 
and never set foot out of it.” 

At the present day, three important MusHm-Negro king- 
doms are found along the southern border of the Desert : 
Darfour, Bornou, and Soudan. An account of the two last 
may be found in the work of Denham and Clapperton. 
Darfour is less known ; although, in the eye of the Egyptian 
Arab, it ranks as one of the three great political powers 
which divide the earth ; the two others being Persia and 
Constantinople. 

At Smgapore I saw two Negroes in the shop of the 
Abyssinian Arab, who, in their deportment, in their air of 
resolution and self-respect, seemed a different class of beings 
from^ those of their race I had previously met with. On 
inquiry, I was informed that “the black Arabs come 
chiefly from Sennaar and on regarding the two individuals 
more closely, I thought I could distinguish .the costume 
of Bomou, as figured by Denham and Clapperton. It 
appears, however, from Burckhardt, that pilgrims very rarely 
come from as far west as Bornou ; and the probable .origin 
of the above individuals may have been Kordofan or Parfo^. 
The head was habitually uncovered, and one had the wool so 
close as fairly to justify the appellation of “pepper-haired,” 
which is so universally applied to the race in Eastern 
countries. They had doubtless come by the way of Mocha. 
But I did not meet with the same costume on mv recent 
journey* 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE ETHIOPIAN RAGE, 


T’ 


-HE Ethiopian race is in some measure intermediate in 
personal appearance between the Telingan and the Xe^o. 
The complexion too seems generally darker than in th^ 
Telingan race, Mding the third ran]/ in depth of hue The 
hair w crisped, but fine in its texture ; and I have never seen 
^ wiry, as m the Papuan; from which latter race the 

Ethiopian differs, in having a soft skin and European-like 
leatures. ^ 

Various modem travellers have been struck with the 
resemblance of the Ethiopian to the Telingan race. The same 
circumstance was noticed in ancient times by Herodotus 
who also speaks of the remarkable beauty of those Hvinir 
southwest of Arabia;* an opinion in which, from aetuiU 
observation, I am now prepared to concur. 

tlie hottest countries of Africa. 
Most of its tribes are purelj^ pastoral ; and some of them are 
^rhaps, mone acquainted with all the recesses of the Grreat 
JJesert. The only portions of the race that are known to lead 
an a^icultural life are the Nubians of the Nile, and some of 
the tribes bordermg on the table-land of Abyssinia. 

Characteristic portraits of Ethiopians may be found in 
vmous works on Egypt and Hubia; and I would refer par- 

facularly to the figures given in Hoskin’s Travels on the 
Upper Me. 

^ The Ethiopian race was not seen in its purity durine- the 
voyage of the Exploring Expedition, .‘but it wis douftless 
present among some of the mixed Arabs at Singapore. Mv 
M^^tance with it commenced on the day of my landuig 


Herodotus, Thalia, 101, 114, &c. 
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NUBIANS. 

a. Bcorahra of the Nile, 

The Barabrafcund in Lower Egypt are prmcipally ad- 
venturers from the hanks of the Nile in Nubia, who seek 
employment for hire, and after a series of years return^ to 
their own country. They are fayoured in certain particulars 
by the government; being “exempted from military duty, 
and being sometimes employed as task-masters, — an occupa- 
tion in which they particularly excel.” They are extremely 
plaimish ; and strong antipathies exist between them and the 
.common Egyptian Arabs. Old residents have assured me, 
that they have never known in Lower Egypt of an instance 
of mixed offspring between these two classes. My own 
servant and interpreter was from Longola, and he was con- 
sidered by eye-witnesses as a fair example of the people pt 

his native country. . , 

Some of the boats on the Nile are manned and commanded 
by Barabra; who, however, hardly form mixed crews, pr 
serve under Arab commanders. These Barabra boatmen 
appeared to belong principally to the immediate vicipity of 
the Cataract, where a fondness for the water is acquired ,in 
early life; and they perhaps correspond to the “ Ichthyophagi 
of Elephantine” mentioned by Herodotus. , 

A third class of Barabra are the “ Jellab,” who procure 
slaves on the upper parts of the Nile, and conduct them in 
slave-caravans to Cairo and Alexandria. One individual ol 
this class had the face unusually compressed, a peculiarity 
noticed by Ledyard, but I did not meet with a second 

instance. ^ ^ 

A fourth class consists of a large portion of the slavey 
those who in Egypt are termed “ Abyssuiians.” Such as I 
saw offered for sale were nearly aU children and half-grown 
persons; having their hair dressed with much pains, 'ac- 
cordmg apparently to their respective national fashion®. 
Some of the children proved to be “ Oalla;” but, through the 
diversity of dialects, their place of origin could rarely be 
ascertained; and they, perhaps, had not been derived 
jorom the southern border of Abyssinia. 

' On ascending the Nile, I met with the first instances of 

p'2 
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mixed descent at Kenneh, the modern capital of the 
Thehaid, about thirty miles below the site of ancient Thebes. 
Market-women of the Ethiopian race likewise made their 
appearance at Kenneh ; where a change took place in the 
weights and measmes, and cowries were seen used as monev ; 
and where articles from Hindi” were commonly offered 
for sale, such as black pepper, which had been brought, 
together with dates and coffee, firom Mecca. Above Kenneh, 
men walking with spears were occasionally met with ; and, 
according to the words of my Earabra servant, “ thief had 
finished.” 

The true boundary, however, between the two races 
appears to be at Silsilis, about one hundred miles above 
Thebes, and forty miles below the Cataract. The Kenoos 
begin at this point, and with them a change takes place in 
the mode of raising water for irrigation, a task now accom- 
plished by means of the wheel. I saw numbers of Kenoos, 
on landing at different places, and particularly at Assouan 
and Philse, the Hmit of my journey. The Barabra boatmen 
above mentioned hardly appeared to form a distinct class- 
Oontrary to the practice of the Arabs, the women were 
observed to take much pains in braiding and dressing their 
hair in a variety of modes; but they had other customs 
which they had evidently borrowed from the Arabs, as the 
use of kohhl or eye-paint, and of tattooing; both continued, 
notwithstanding the deep hue of the complexion. The 
Kenoos are all Muslims ; but they do not appear to regard 
very rigidly some of the observances of their rehgion, and 
S^^dne were seen at Assouan. At the same place I fell in 
with a body of slaves on their way down the river, and also 
with an Arab merchant, proceeding with bales of goods to 
Sennaar. 

b. JBardbra of the Desert. 

The Ababdeh inhabit tiie eastern desert of the Thehaid, 
between the Nile and the Bod Sea; and I met with indi- 
viduals at Kenneh, and at other towns higher up the river, 
blit principally at Assouan, The Ababdeh use the Arabic 
language, and they do not nnderstand that of the agricul- 
tural Nubians. An opinion, however, prevailed at Assouan, 
that they once had a language of their own, as the Bishareen 
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now liaye, and that it was displaced by the Arabic. Tire 
Ababdeb “bring charcoal to Assonan, procnring it within 
two, three, or more days’ journey m the desert ; ^ and thev 
occasionally bring ostrich eggs, obtained at a distance of 
not more than two hundred miles.” My Dongola servant 
expressed surprise at this statement, having supposed that 
ostrich eggs were at present procured altogether from 
Kordofan ; and he asserted that there were “ none now in 
Dongola, and that Sennaar had been likewise exhausted.” 

In returning down the river, I fell in with the Shekh of 
the Ababdeh, who was reported to hold authority likewise 
over the Bishareen. His personal appearance was indicative 
of mixed Arab descent, but I did not learn the history of 
his family. He wore a turban, in consequence, as he said, 
of being on his way to Cairo ; but he intended, on his 
return, to dress his hair after the fashion of his own country. 
He was well acquainted with Soakin, where he had seen 
some of the Somali ; and he spoke of the Kostan, as being 
an extremely troublesome and ferocious people. He was 
particularly desirous of ascertaining why Europeans came so 
far to look at antiquities ; and on learning that hieroglj'phic 
characters could be read, he considered himself in possession 
of the secret. 

The Bishabeek dwell in the district to the southward of 
the Ababdeh, and situated in like manner eastward of the 
Mle. Two individuals seen at Assouan enabled me to 
identify the physical race. One of them wore a pin for 
dressing the hair, similar to the Eeejeean, but shorter and 
curved. 

The Ababdeh and Bishareen do not mix with their hair 
any foreign substance except ghee or butter, which in this 
climate is entirely fluid, and is an effectual safeguard against 
vermin. The curved club which these tribes have been 
accustomed to use, from remote antiquity, is small and light 
in comparison with that of the Eeejeeans. 

I could hear nothing in Egypt of the Tibboo of the 
central Sahara ; and it is possible that they may have nc 
communication with the Egyptian Oases. Herodotus seems 
to allude to these people imder the name of the “ Ethiopian 
Troglodytes ;” and they are probably to be regarded as the 
proper aboriginals of the Desert. According to Hornemaa 
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and others, the Tibboo continue in part pagan; and' they 
hold their iocks about the widely separated wells and Oases, 
some of which are perhap s known only to themselves ; yet 
in their trackless solitudes they are not altogether free from 
the depredations of the Tuarick and Arab. Some points in 
their history present unexpected analogy to the customs of 
the Australians ; as their use of a curved missile, and their 
coxmterfeiting a lump of black basalt in order to elude 
observation, as the Australians counterfeit a burned stump- 
Denham and Clapperton moreover state, that the Tibboo 
couriers “ are the only persons who will undertake singly to 
cross the Sahara.” 

On my journey from Cairo to Suez I met the caravan 
returning from Mecca; but it was unfortunately at night, 
and I obtained a view of the travellers only by the hght of 
their own torches. There seemed to be a large proportion 
of Ethiopians, many of them, doubtless, from Nubia; but 
some, who made inquiries about Alexandria, and maintained 
a more independent bearing than the Egyptian Barabra,. 
may have belonged to the far west. 

The Ethiopian profile has appeared to me to have furnished 
the model for the Egyptian features of the earliest momir 
ments, as far down as the conclusion of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; and we may otherwise look in vain for representa- 
tions of a people who at least must have been intimately 
known to the ancient iahabitants of the Thebaid. I am 
aware that the Desert tribes have been separately and 
distinctly dehneated, though even here I wo,uld appeal to 
the proiile ; and after making every allowance for a conven-' 
tional style of art, those highly finished portraits of Eg^rptians 
in which the hair is disposed in numerous slender braids, 
have appeared to me intended for men of the Ethiopian 
race. The same rule respecting the hair will, I think, be 
found to prevail in the mummies (though few of these 
have proved to be of greater antiquity than the Grreek oi: 
Ptolemaic period) ; and the wooden neck-pillow accompany- 
ing the mummies was certainly not an invention of men of 
the White race. 

! On the monuments of the eighteenth dynasty, men of 
the White race are frequently represented, but chiefiy as 
giaves, . or as foreigners ; and they may always be distin- 
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gaislied bj the profile from ’ the Egyptians. The emiiest 
unequivocal representations of the White race occur m the 
grottoes of Beni Hassan, excavated during the twellth 
dynasty, or towards the conclusion of “the time of the 
pyramids and it should also be observed, that some of the 
transactions here recorded seem connected with the first 
appearance in Egypt of the Hyksos or Shepherds. 

The portrait of Osortasen I., discovered in iNubia, is, 
however, of a somewhat anterior date ; and it seems to agree 
best with the White race, so far as I can judge from copies. 
]\lost of the monarchs of the eighteenth dynasty, can be 
clearly referred to the White race ; and their portraits, in 
some instances, are even painted fl.esh-colour, as one of 
Eameses III., which I saw at Thebes. It^ may also be 
regarded as established, that subsequent to, if not before, 
the eighteenth dynasty, the Egyptians were regarded as 
belonging nationally to the White race. 

On the other hand, there exists abundant evidence that 
some of the Egyptian Pharaohs were physically Ethiopians. 
Eighteen of these were enumerated by the Egyptian priests 
to Herodotus : and if the place of birth may be regarded 
as an index in this question of race, the claims of the 
Elephantinite dynasty would seem to deserve special 
consideration. 


SOMALI. 

The Somali inhabit that projecting portion of the African 
continent which is opposite to, and hems in, the southern 
angle of Arabia ; and they extend along the coast and more 
or less into the interior, from the Straits of Bab el Mandeb 
to the river Juba under the Equator. Their country, 
although arid and intensely hot, affords pasturage, and 
seems eminently adapted for rearing a peculiar close-haired 
variety of sheep. The Somali also engage in maritime 
pursuits ; and many of them are to he found established in 
separate commimities, at the principal ports on the lower 
portion of the Bed Sea. 

The Somali seem to be very much confined to the above 
limits. I met with one individual who had strayed as far as 
Muscat But I saw none of them at Bombay, where there 
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occurred but a single example of the Ethiopian race. 
heard of a Somali woman at Cairo; but such instances, 
I presume, are rare. I observed, however, a Somah lad 
among the crew of the English steamboat on the Bed Sea. 

The Somali appear to have had very little intercourse 
with Europeans prior to the recent establishment of the 
English at Aden. On landing at that place, their flaxei'/ 
locks (stained like those of the Eeejeean girls) rendered 
many of the Somali conspicuous ; and where this mark was 
w^anting, their slender graceful forms and their European- 
like features, readily distinguished them from the I^egroes 
around. They consisted chiefly of young men and boys in- 
search of employment, after having brought from the 
site coast great numbers of sheep for the supply of the 
town. I also saw a few women offering articles for sale 
in the market-place. My Parsee interpreter, Manockjee, 
regarded the Somali as “ a better class of people than the 
common Arabs of the country ; for, instead of stealing, they 
would work, and, if required, the whole night long;” and 
from his having had much experience at Aden, having even 
suffered pecuniary loss through a Somali, I have thought his 
opinion entitled to consideration. 

At Mocha the Somali women had monopolised the most 
laborious avocation of Muslim countries, that of water- 
carriers.^ At night they all retired to a village apart from 
the Jewish suburb, and consisting of thatched houses ; some 
of which were in the African .style, cylindrical with a conical 
roof. 

On visiting this village, the women were found to perform 
most of the work for the support of the family, as is the 
custom with the Eeejeeans, and various other points of 
resemblance were recognised. The unmarried women were 
in like manner designated by an obvious sign ; not indeed 
by flaxen hair, (which was here worn only by the men,) but 
by the head being altogether destitute of a covering. 
G-reat pains were always taken by the women in dressing 
their hair, which was sometimes braided into fine cords, and 
in some instances these cords were united at the ends. 

On one occasion I witnessed a wedding-dance, whictx^ 
contrary to the custom of the Eellah- Arabs of Egypt, was 
conducted exclusively by the women ; and, indeed^ it 
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resembled tbe Egyptian ceremony only in tbe clappmg ot 
hands. The music consisted of three drums, each beaten 
by two female performers. The other women danced, two 
or three at a time, in the middle of the circle, with some- 
what energetic but not very graceful movements. It was 
evident, from the marks of designation above mentioned, 
that early marriages are not customary among the Somali. 

A principal branch of female industry among these^ 
people consisted in the making of matting from leaves of 
the Doum palm, and a variety of articles of this material 
were offered in the market. The plait was the same that is 
figured on the Egyptian monuments. The only colours 
were dull red and black, both of which are common among 
the Eeejeeans, and appear also to be aboriginal in North- 
west America. The Somali boys brought to market ropes 
or halters for camels, of very neat workmanship. 

The men were not seen engaged in any occupation, 
though their province was, doubtless, to procure fish, and, 
in their own country, to attend to the flocks. A small 
species of anchovy is taken abundantly at hlocha, and dried 
for the Java market. Quantities of these fish were spread 
out before the Somali houses, and a curious sight was offered 
by the gulls and terns persisting in obtaining a share, in 
spite of the boys who were in attendance ; for, as a general 
thing in these countries, no one thinks of molesting or 
frightening the brute creation. 

The men commonly wore a wooden pin for the hair, or a 
three-toothed wooden comb, both articles corresponding to 
those used by the Eeejeeans ; but, unlike the state of things 
among the last-named people, the Somali offered instances 
of baldness. The head was always imcovered in both old 
and young, and lads sometimes had it shaven. Eegularly 
towards evening the men would assemble to throw the 
javelin ; but their performances were trifling in comparison 
with those of the South Sea Islanders. Several of the 
Somali boys spoke a little English, which they had acquired 
at Aden ; and, on one occasion, I found them somewhat free 
with their tongues, now that they were beyond the reach of 
English rule. 

Euring the five weeks I spent at Mocha, from the latter 
part of April throughout the month of May, the tempera- 
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ture did not fall below 90° Eabrenbeit. The Somali, how- 
ever, did not appear to he incommoded by the intense heat ; 
and that they enjoy more robust health than the Arabs was 
a subject of common remark among the inhabitants of 
Mocha. 

I learned that some years ago “an English vessel anchored 
at Berbera, on the Somali coast ; when, the captain with 
others having landed, the natives took advantage of the 
circumstance to drag the vessel ashore and* pillage the 
cargo.” Payment of damages having been promptly enforced 
by the Anglo-Indian authorities, the affair was said to have 
had a salutary influence throughout the vicinity. A trader 
who once visited Berbera, informed me that the natives, 
after working together during the day, would repair to the 
beach to fight ; often, until some of their number were badly 
wounded, or even left dead upon the ground. 

There were no Somali at Zanzibar at the time of my 
visit to that place, but during the other monsoon they were 
reported to arrive in great numbers, consisting, as it 
appeared, chiefly, if not exclusively, of persons who belong 
to the vicinity of Brava and Mukdusha. My Soahili inter- 
preter, Sadik, recognised a Somali comb which I brought 
from Mocha, and he was aware of the custom of staining 
the hair. He stated of the Southern Somali, that “ they have 
many books, which are written with the Arabic character, 
but in a different language, and that there are learned men 
among the Somali, who make books. The language is harsh. 
He had never heard Of the existence of antiquities or inscrip- 
tions in the Somali country. Each man carries three or 
four spears, but some have Tdows and arrows. They cannot 
fight the G-aUa, who are the strongest but he declared 
at the same time, that “ he had never heard of the Gralla 
fighting the Somali.” 


DENKALI. 

The Eanakil tribes iuhabit the district north of the 
Somali, and fronting on the lower portion of the Eed Sea; and 
on a line with Zeyla, they appear to be much extended into 
the interior. They^ “ speak a different language from the 
Somali ; and individuals visit Mocha for the purpose of 
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bringing slaves, which they obtain in the interior,” and 
which, it is presumed, are chiefly G-alla. 

The Denkali were said to “ conduct themselves ^ well 
while at Mocha, hut to come only a few at a time.” 
The flrst individual I met with happened to be of short 
stature and short-necked ; and he might readily have been 
mistaken for a Teejeean, agreeing even in the disposal of 
his hair. Points of difference, however, were perceived on 
a closer inspection; and the other Denkali seen, did not 
differ physically from the Somali and Barabra. 


GALLA. 

The Gralla tribes have long been regarded as the terror 
of East Africa, and the extensive region they inhabit has 
been very little visited by strangers. The G-alla are, for the 
most part, purely pastoral in their habits ; but, according to, 
Mr. Isenberg, the tribes bordering on the highlands of 
Abyssinia cultivate the ground. 

The Noetheek Galea furnish great numbers of slaves, 
principally women and children, who are sent by the way of 
Abyssinia into Egypt and Arabia. In the latter country 
many of the town Arabs are of partial Galla descent. I 
did not meet with like instances at Cairo and Alexandria, 
where, however, the GaUa women hold a similar position 
with those in Arabia. Some of them, moreover, were 
married to European residents of tlfe first respectability : 
having been carefully educated, they proved elegant and 
accompHshed companions. 

At ^Zanzibar T met with but one of the ISTorthern Galla, 
a slave-woman, who called her nation “ Chory,” and who, 
according to her own account, came “ by the way of Mocha 
from Massowa.” The point of embarkation interposes an 
objection to affinity with the Bishareen, and she was expressly 
termed a Gaha by the Arabs in company. 

The SoTjTHEEK Galla are rarely slaves, but I heard of 
an instance in a “Musagna” woman, who was the only 
representative of these tribes at Zanzibar. It w^as said, that 
in times of scarcity the Southern GaUa wiH sell some of 
their number, who, however, are not esteemed ; for when 
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directed to perform any service, they will ask questions or 
reply “ Gro and do it yourself,” ’ 

The nation is well known by report at Zanzibar, as fre- 
quenting the western bank of the Oozy, and intercepting’ 
the land-route from Mombas to Lamo, and as visiting the 
settlements on the coast for the purposes either of plunder 
or traffic. The Southern Galla refuse vegetable food, and 
live exclusively on milk and meat ; the only semblance of an 
exception that I could hear of, being the fact, that they 
have been known to “ steal corn from the people of 
Brava.” 

The Sultan of Patta and an Arab who was present at 
the interview, gave me the following account of the 
Southern Gralla : Their country is called ^ Bararata,’ * and 
is situated eight days’ journey from Patta;” perhaps not 
including the “two days to the river Oozy, where they come 
to trade. They bring cattle, which have a hump, and which 
are greatly superior to the Indian cattle at Zanzibar. They 
have camels, which they use for carrying burdens, but not 
for riding. They elect a king every eight years, and the 
new king cfrcumeises his subjects. They shave the head, 
preserving a lock of hair on it for every man they have 
Med. Their king, when sent for, will come to Oozy ; and, 
if a present were made, he would be willing to take an 
unattended European into the country, and would bring 
him back in safety; but if several persons wished to go, 
the visit would be inpossible. Eor the last eighty-five 
^pars, or since the time of his grandfather, the Patta people 
have not been able to go into the G-aUa country. In person, 
the Gralla are tall and good-looking, and resemble the 
M^Euafi, with whom they often fight; both nations havino- 
precisely the same description of hair. The Gralla have 
strong beards, but these are habitually clipped. They have 
no bows ; ^ and in warfare they use only the spear (which is 
held, and is not thrown), protecting themselves with shields. 
They are very much afraid of fire-arms.” 

A^Yagugna” man, from Eassini, a town on the coast 

■* As the transfer of geographical names serves to illustrate history, tuo 
Sf^mblance may be here noted to Bahratta or Mahratta, “ the ancient name 
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near Patta, subseqnentiy called on me, and assured me that 
he had travelled in the &alla conntrj; and he made the lol- 
lowing statement After the death of the former Sultan 
of Patta, there remained two brothers, who were enemies ; 
and when one of them returned from Muscat, the other 
withdrew with all the soldiers into the Gralla country, and 
obtained protection jGrom the king of the G-alla. These two 
rival brothers died, and the present Sultan of Patte is a 
fourth brother, and the son of a G-aUa woman ; but they all 

had one father.” ^ j 

My informant was “ one of the soldiers above mentioned; 
and he was two months in going to Bararata, travelling 
always west towards sunset, in which direction the country 
is all aalla. The Gololy Galla are next. After the first 
day’s journey, he crossed no large river; but there was no 
difficulty in finding water to drink and towns to sleep in. 
ISTo molestation was offered on the route, it being given out 
that the party was going to visit the king. Eice was carried 
for provision; and sometimes the people of the country 
tasted it, but they invariably threw it away, and contemned 
the eating of such trash.* He remained among the Galla 
for ten months, and he afterwards spent two in returning to 
ijllLO COSjSib 

“ The Bararata eat beef, which they cook in boiling water ; 
and they mix blood and milk together for drink. They have 
no corn, rice, nor bananas. TFeemhi (Eleusine coracana) is 
sometimes planted by their slaves ; but the Bararata them- 
selves eat only milk and meat. The men have strong beards, 
sometimes two feet long ; and the king has one which is very 
large. They shave the head, which is always kept uncovered. 
They take as many wives as they please; and they live in 
skin-houses, and are good people. They have donkeys, but 
not horses. They go out to fight every day; they fight 
Wama and other Galla, also Gololy and Gingeero (a place 
I had named), which is close to them.” He had never heard 
of cannibals. 

On inquiring about Kaffa,' he stated that “ the Bararata 
go to Moorkafa. Bararata is close to Habbusheea, and all 
the same ; and they do not fight. Pie knew three towns in 

* Compare TTorodotiis, Thalia, 22 and 23. 
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Habbuslieea, but ou this side one of them, a small to wn, is 
called Kebong. Some Bararata go to Habbusbeea, taking 
with them ivory and. gums (aloes, gum-arabic, and myrrh, 
all which they call Mubanum’), but not slaves; and they 
bring back cloth, which is of the same description with that 
of Brava.” 

- “ He once accompanied a friend, on an excursion to kill 
elephants, as far as Looggoon, which is a large town. The 
inhabitants are free, but among them are some slaves. A few 
are Muslims, and the rest are Kaffri. They have coarse 
manners, and they pay no regard to the decencies of life. 
Men and women go naked, with the exception of a girdle 
round the waist, and a skin cloak over the shoulder. The 
men do not practise circumcision. They each carry two 
spears, and they possess many horses. These people go 
every year to the beach, which is about ten days distant in 
Hazaeen,” or the Somali country. When asked about 
Massowa, he “thought it was the other side, in Juda 
country ; he had heard one man speak of it. A slave, now 
living on the main land of Africa, was the only person about 
Zanzibar besides himself who had visited Bararata.” 

M’KUAFI. 

The M’Kuafi dwell in the interior, to the west of Mombas, 
and south of the proper GraUa country. The following in- 
formation respecting them was derived from young persons 
seen at Zanzibar ; where, according to the Arabs, slaves of 
this class were formerly cheap and not much esteemed, but 
now bring high prices. 

A M’Kuafi girl stated, that “ she had been captured by 
the Mussai, who killed her father and mother, and who sold 
her to the Ghaga. She was twenty- five days in reaching the 
coast. Bormerly, her nation was powerful above others ; so 
that one woman with a stick would stop a thousand persons 
from passing through the country, unless a present was first 
made ; but her people are broken, and at present they would 
not fight the M’Sigua.” 

“ Her people do not cultivate the ground, and th^y eat 
only milk and meat. Children when hungry help themselves 
by direct application to the cow. Cattle are killed by 
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piercinff tlie spine ; numbers of tbem every day , 

Kmily fs suppLd. Tbe M’Knafi have no feed 
but they eat whenever they feel inclined, invitiUt^ 
neighbours of the same viUage to partake with them, h^ach 
family has its own cattle, which all go to pasture ’ 

and outside the town is a place to receive them at 
•The men marry as many women as they please, and eacn 
■wife has a separate house. These habitations are tents o 
bullock-skin, supported by poles set around. e men 
decorate themselves with large beads, and their dress is made 
of skin, and consists of a painted cincture fuU ot openings 
and hanging stripes, and of a long cloak worn over one 
shoulder. Cloth, however, is now brought ^by' traders. The 
women, by way of ornament, coil brass wire about tlie arm 
as far as the elbow. The beads and brass wire are procured 
at Pemba, by selling ivory obtained from elephants, some oi 
which are found dead, while others are purposely killed. ^ 

“ The M’Kuafi do not bury, but they put their dead in 
the bush for the wild beasts to eat. The friends af^rwards 
cry from' ten to twenty days, and then kill three bullocks 
and make a feast. The M’Kuafi have neither prayers nor 
religion, but they eat and sleep. The name of their deity is 
Angayai, and on some big days they take feathers and daime. 
They have cows, goats, donkeys, sheep, and dogs, but neither 
cats nor horses. They take off the fleece of the sheep and 
spin yarn, with which they sew the skins together. 
have gourd- shells for holding water, which are bought oi the 
Chaga. They go out to fight with the Mussai frequently, 
sometimes every day ; and they take cattle : they fight also 
with the Wampugo and the Wataita, but not with the Chaga. 
The country of the JM’ICuafi consists of mountains and plains, 
mid product some trees which supply tent-poles, but there 
are no fruits. Persons while sleeping are sometimes eaten 


by leopards.” ^ • 

On another occasion the same girl brought two oi her 
companions, and they sung together some simple and plain- 
tive airs, such as are used ''in getting childi'en to sleep ” 
Their dancing "was not graceful, but was somewhat violent, 
and not altogether decent. Their language was soft; and 
I heard terminal vowels only, the two syllables " goonga^ 
frequenidy recurring* : X read to them some translations in 
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tlie Gralla ; hiit tids prored to be a different language, and 
tbej did not recognise a word. On being questioned on tlie 
subject, the first girl said, She did not wish to return home, 
for her relations were all dead;” and some tears followed 
the allusion to the subject. Beads being offered, she pre- 
ferred the red to the blue, according to the general taste in 
this part of Africa. Of the other girls, one came from 

Kaputa,” and the third from “ Aseta.” 

A fourth girl whom I interrogated was too yonng to give 
much information ; and she, besides, had not yet learned 
the Soahili language. It appeared that she “had been 
stolen by some Ohaga ; that she came from the vicinity of 
the Eilmungaro mountain ” (which is visible from the sea) .; 
and that she “ understood the language of, the other girls, 
when they were brought together.” 

A highly intelligent lad, who had the lobe of one ear per- 
forated, stated, that the size of this opening among the 
M’Kuafi “indicates the rank of the individual, the king 
having one of very remarkable dimensions.” With regard 
to his own history, he stated, that “on the occasion of an 
attack by some foreign tribe, he with other children hid 
themselves ; but the circumstance had been observed ff’om a 
distance by some Wampugo, who came to the spot and 
carried them away. The towns of the-M’Euafi are not 
fixed; but when the grass fads, a new one is made in 
another place. The M’Kuafi ride donkeys ; they eat beef 
and. sheep, and drink water and milk. It is customary 
when a man kills a bnllock, to send a piece to the king, to 
give away another on account of circumcision, and then to call 
his friends to eat the remainder There are camelopards 
in the country; and poor people, who have no bullocks, kill 
them for food, taking them in pitfalls, or sometimes with 
poison. The mode of circumcising differs from that prevail- 
ing among Muslims. The government likewise differs ; and 
if one man kills another, the price of blood is from ten to 
twenty bullocks.” 

“ The M’Kuafi put on a cap of ostrich feathers when 
they go out to fight. On a former occasion they beat the 
M’Sigua, taking ah the cattle, which they sold at Zanzibar, 
They fight with the Wakamha, towards sunrise; and they 
are so warlike, that they would fight even with their nearest' 
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relations. They sometimes go to the Monomoisy coimtry, 
to fight and take property ; bat not into the country of the 
Chaga, with whom they do not ^ fight, unless meeting by 
accident. They fight, however, with the Tupalaconga, who 
live on a mountain, and speak the same language with the 
Chaga,” and who, according to his description, must be a 

^ifegro tribe. . 

“ His people once went towards sunrise to fight with the 
Sikirwashi, who are the nation called Gralla at Zanzibar. 
They saw a large river which ^ came dry,’ and men carrying 
large spears, who spoke a different language from their own. 
They took all the cattle, the donkeys, and. the fat-tailed 
sheep ; but they disdained taking the horses, an animal they 
had never before seen. The king of the Sikirwashi wears a 
large beard, while the rest of the people shave, using for the 
purpose a sort of small iron chisel ; and these practices 
prevail equally with the M’Kuafi.” 

When the lad "was asked about the Mussai, he rejoined, . 
with some emotion, “ they who break my country ; he knew 
them well. They dwell further inland than the M’Kuafi.” 

* He did not know how old he was, and asked “if any one 
could tell him. His people have no prayers ; he could not 
speak lies. He did not wish to return to his native 
country ; he had got no bullocks. He was now a slave ; no 
matter, he should soon die. He did not know where he 
should go to after death. He had heard that G-od made 
him ; that was all.” 


MUSSAI, 

The Mussai hold the country west of the M’Huafi; and 
they are the most distant of the pastoral tribes known at 
Zanzibar. According to the girl above-mentioned, they 
speak the same language as the M’Kuafi, -with whom they 
agree in not cultivating the soil, and in living exclusively on 
T nfik and meat. Indeed, all the accounts show them to be 
a Idndred nation. 

My interpreter, Sadik, had conversed with persons who, 
on a trading expedition to Chaga, saw there some of the 
Mussai. These were described as being “ like the M’Kuafig 
but stronger; and as having shields that reach to the breasfc| 
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together with long-pointed spears and round-headed clubs, 
neither of which are missile. The young men only go out 
to fight, sometimes five hundred of them in a body; and 
when they capture a town, they put to death aU except 
the handsome women, remaining afterwards for two or 
three days upon the ground, lest they should seem to run 
away.” 

OTHER ETHIOPIANS. 

I have felt much uncertainty respecting the physical race 
of the Fellata of Central Africa, especially as the descrip- 
tions of them by Denham and Clapperton seem to accord 
entirely with the Ethiopian. 

The Eoula, who dwell nearer the Western coast, are said 
to be connected in language and customs with the Eellata, 
except that they are not Muslims ; and to diifer from the 
Negro tribes among which they are scattered, in leading a 
. pastoral life. A Eoula, seen at the Cape Yerd Islands by 
Mr. Hale, did not appear to him to differ in physical race 
from the Negro. 

A trader at Zanzibar, on seeing the M’Kuafi above- 
mentioned, assured me that he had met with the same sort 
of people on the Western coast of Africa; but whether 
these were Eoulas, or Moors ” of the Southern Sahara, he 
was uncertain. 


CIIAPTEE XI. 

THE PIOTTENTOT RACE. 

I AM not sure that I have seen Hottentots of pure race ; 
and in the following account I am obhged to rely in part on 
published figures and descriptions of them. Eye-witnesses 
uniformly agree in regarding the Hottentot as differing in 
physical race from the Negro, and they refer to the toninu- 
tive stature and the light complexion ; the latter, in some 
well-authenticated instances, having even been known to 
exhibit a firish. 

' Both races seen' to be alike in the texture of the hair, 
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whicli is more closely ■woolly tlian in tlie rest of manliind ; 
and to agree also in the general style of feature. But many 
travellers describe the Hottentot countenance as being to a 
marked degree peculiar. 

I am inclined to think that the coloured portrait of a 
Hottentot woman in B. Cuvier’s M’ammiferes, -v^dll prove to 
be a characteristic representation of the race. 

The three days I spent at the Cape of Grood Hope were 
in great part occupied in an unsuccessful search for exam- 
ples of the Hottentot race. Some individuals of mixed 
descent were pointed out to me, and I thought I could my- 
seT disting'oish others, A waggon from the Interior was 
acoompanied by several individuals who differed in their per- 
sonal appearance from mulattoes ; and who, Hke the other 
mixed Hottentots I saw, were rather good-looking. Hot- 
tentots were said to be extremely serviceable, and indeed 
indispensable, to military expeditions ; as well from their 
knowledge of the country, as from their intimate acquaint- 
ance with the habits of the Kaffer tribes. 

I have found many points of interest in the Hottentot 
character, as portrayed by travellers, who universally bear 
testimony to the faithfulness, efficiency, and courage of their 
guides in trying situations, amid the dangers of this difficult 
and desolate country. Unlike many vdld tribes, the Hot- 
tentot did not shrink before the advance of Europeans ; but 
;:eadily adopting the habits of civilisation, these people have 
ever proved ac'cive and useful assistants of tKe colonist, 
their history in this respect contrasting strongly with that 
of the neighbouring ICaffer tribes. Indeed, the advantage 
of the Hottentot character appears to have contributed 
essentially to the admission of Europeans into this, tjie only 
part of Africa that has proved accessible to foreigners ; 
and the benefit deserved a better return than unequal 
legislation. 

The following quotation is descriptive of the wild life led 
by the Bosjesmans of the frontier, who furnish abundant 
proof that man in his natural state is by no means a helpless 
animal. “ They live among rocks and 'woods ; have a keen, 
■vivid eye, always on the alert ; will spring from rock to rock 
like the antelope; sleep in nests which they form in the 
bushes, and seldom pass two nights in the same place, sup* 
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porting themselves by robbery, or by catching wild animals, 
as reptiles and insects.” 

Eecent discoveries have sliown that the Hottentot race is 
more widely dilfused than was previously supposed, and that 
it extends in a scattered manner for an unknown distance 
towards the heart of Africa. According to the testimony 
of Owen, Morrell, and others, Hottentot tribes occur along 
the western coast as far as latitude 20° south, and remain, in 
some instances, still unchanged by contact with Europeans. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I 

THE ABYSSINIAN KACE. 

I 

I HATE seen but few genuine Abyssinians, and these few 
have not presented among themselves a very uniform per- 
sonal appearance. In a general way the race may be said 
to possess European features in combination witli crisped 
or frizzled hair. The complexion, however, though it is ! 
often very light, does not appear ever to become florid. \ 

The race seems to be confined to the table-land of Abys- j 
sinia, and to its prolongation in a mountainous tract that , 
extends towards the interior of the continent; but even 
within these limits there appears to be a large infusion of 
Ethiopians belonging to the G-aUa tribes. The Abyssinians, 
having been converted during the early ages of Christianity, 
continue to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem; but otherwise, 
their presence in foreign countries is, for the most part, 
involimtary. 

My first interview with Abyssinians took place at JSin^a^ 
pore ; where, on entering one of the principal shops, I was 
greatly surprised to find its three occupants difiering in 
physical race from all the men I had previously met with. 
The wonder increased on perceiving their superiority in 
refinement and intelligence over the other Orientals around ; 
and that although so unlike, they did not, on these points, 
geem to fall below Europeans. 

The hair was much alike in all three, and was crisped and 
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fine, neitlier coarse enougli nor in snfficient quantity to form 
a resisting mass. The beard of one individual was in pellets, 
absolutely like the close wool of the ISFegro ; but the 
nence of nose, greater even than usually occurs in the W bite 
race, bore sufficient testimony to his purity of descent, fhe 
second individual had the face very much elongated, but th( 
nose was not particularly prominent. The third nidividual 
had a straighter beard, which was black and grey in regular 
stripes, as in another instance already mentioned. 
complexion was the same in all three, and though very light, 
was by no means of a sickly hue ; and, indeed, these persons 
might readily have been passed in the street as belongnig to 

the White race. ^ ^ ait 

The last-mentioned and principal man was an Arab by 

education, and perhaps partly by descent.^ He was acquainted 
with Southern Arabia and 'Eastern Africa, and he spoke oi 
Americans residing at Zanzibar ; he named also, “ Xummen, 
Melinda, and Laino,” but the place he appeared to be most 
familiar with, was Mukdusha. ,He had a large stock oi 
Surat stuffs, cottons, and silks, some of them of rich and 
costly patterns, such as are worn by the most wealthy among 
the Arabs. 

A fourth individual belonging to the Abyssinian race, was 
seen at Singapore 5 a woman, wno was called a Koffii, and 
who was living in a European family. She was unwilling to 
make her appearance before strangers ; but a momentary 
glance enabled me to distinguish the elongated style of 
countenance above mentioned, unaccompanied by any poi^* 
ceptible signs of Negro descent. . , - 

At Zanzibar, a rough-looking man attracted my attention, 
on account of the ‘texture of his hair, which, besides being 
crisped, was coarse and wiry like that of the Eeejeeahs. A 
further agreement was observed in the complexion, but the 
expression of countenance differed totafiy from both the 
Eeejeean and Ethiopian, the nose, being even upturned. 
This man stated that '' he was born in Habsy ; but having 
been brought away while very young, he did not know by 
what route he had arrived at Zanzibar,” whether by the Eed 
Sea, or otherwise. 

All the other genuine Abyssinians met with, were seen at 
Mocha. The first of them was as fair-complexioned as the 
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Arabs of the middle class, and was even mistaken for one bj 
nij Arab interpreter, who, boweyer, on my desiring him to 
look again, corrected himself, saying '' it was different blood.” 
The age of this Abyssinian was about thirty-five years ; and 
he had formerly been a slave, but he had become free. Another 
individual was darker, and more resembled a mulatto, though 
an obvious difference was soon discovered in the qualities 
of the mind ; indeed, they both seemed to have a more in- 
quiring disposition than the Arabs, especially as they mani- 
fested some desire to be informed about foreign countries. 
I learned, subsequently, that one of the large ships trading 
between Mocha and India was owned by Abyssinians. 

At Mocha, also, I became acquainted with a young Abys- 
sinian, whose feminine amiability plainly told his history ; 
and who expressed much gratitude for some slight medical 
assistance. He had been purchased at a high price, and the 
Arabs stated, that he w^as born a Christian, but his master 
had educated him and had made him Muslim;” a benefit 
which no one at Mocha thinks of questioning. I was further 
informed, that eunuchs are exclusively imported from the 
opposite continent, and that all attempts to perforin this 
operation in Southern Arabia had been attended with a fatal 
result. Ah. the eunuchs I have ever met with have belonged 
either to the Abyssinian or to the Ethiopian race ; both these 
races indeed being often combined in the same individual. 

The custom of the country precluded me from seeing any 
of tbe ‘A'ed Abyssinian” slave-women, who are so highly 
prized in Arabia ; but I thought I could distinguish in many 
of the Southern Arabs the marks of this mixed descent. 

Among the Somali seen at Mocha, one wmman differed 
strildngly from her companions in her personal appearance, 
ill her hght complexion, and in the style of countenance. 

I supposed at the time that she was an Abyssinian, but I did 
not learn her history. 

I will here insert the opinions of two travellers in Abys- 
sinia, communicated to me orally. Mr. Eochon regarded wie 
HaUa as differing physically from the Abyssinians, and spoke 
of the latter as being “ a fine set of people, men absolutely 
such as ourselves, and capable of doing anything that we can 
do ; except only that they have been secluded from the re- 
mainder of the wo.rld.” 
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Mr. Isen'berg, whom I saw at Bombay, thought that 
under the same advantages, Abyssinia might rise to an 
equality with a European nation. In times of peace there is 
tolerable security for person and property, and the present 
condition of Abyssinia is not very unlike that of a European 
nation when distracted with civil war.” 

The Abyssinian is the third physical race, which will enter 
into the question of the primitive Egyptians. The profile of 
the young person above-mentioned corresponded well with 
that of the monumental Egyptian ; and his shaven head, 
large projecting ears, and grave expression of countenance, 
heightened the resemblance. It seems, however, that the 
true Abyssinian, (as first pointed out to me by Mr. Gliddon,) 
has been separately and distinctly figured on the Egyptian 
monuments, in the two men leading a camelopard in the 
tribute-procession to Thouthmosis III.; and this opinion 
was confirmed by an examination of the original painting at 
Thebes. 


CIIAPTEE XIII. 

THE WHITE OR ARABIAN RACE. 

EirEOPBANS and European colonists are comparatively 
uniform in their complexion and personal appearance, and 
they can hardly conceal their origin by dress, even amid the 
population of Northern Africa and Northwestern Asia. The 
inhabitants of the two last-named countries present among 
themselves more diversity, although at the same time there 
is rarely any difficulty in recognising the physical race. 

Tbe White race then, as it 'exists in northern climates, 
may be characterised by its superiority in lightness of com- 
plexion, in thinness of lip, in prominence of nose, and in 
length and copiousness of beard. No one of these tests is 
of itself sufficient to distinguish the race, for Abyssinians, in 
some instances, rival it in prominence of nose ; Telingans, or 
even Ethiopians, in tliinness of lip ; many Papuans have as 
copious a beard ; and I have myself seen the florid com- 
plexion among Mongolians of high northern latitudes. Bo 
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tlie remotest islands of tlie Pacific. Tlie rule may,^ perliaps, 
be furtber extended to tlie languages of the African con- 
tinent ; but whether applicable in any degree to the Chinese, 
or to the aboriginal American languages, I am uninformed. 

At the present day the White race may be conveniently 
disposed in two divisions, as well geographical, as differing in 
institutions and habits of life : the Frank or European, and 
the Oriental. The extraordinary intensity of heat, in some 
of the countries inhabited by the White race, may help to 
explain a portion of these differences. 

One of the ‘above divisions may in some measure be said 
to rule the land as the other rules the sea ; for the extent of 
the caravan routes is almost an equivalent to the universal 
maritime intercourse now attained by Europeans. 

EUROPEAN COLONISTS. 

At the present day, Europeans and their descendants, are 
to be found in most parts of the globe that are accessible 
sea ; the Eastern coast of Asia, together with New 
G-uinea and the neighbouring islands, forming the only con- 
siderable exceptions. This modern extension of the White 
race, has not been represented on the accompanying map ; 
but it should be observed, that the intrusion on other races, 
has been much more feeble than is commonly supposed, and 
that in no other part of the world, has so great a change 
taken place as in FTortli America. 

Although separate notices seem hardly to be required, I 
have concluded to insert the following ; from notes taken 
chiefiy during the progress of the Exploring Expedition. 

Madeira, having been discovered in modern times, and 
having been found uninhabited, must be regarded as a 
colony ; although in the character of its population, it seems 
rather to form a part of Europe. A week spent at this 
island, chiefiy in a journey with horses, of nearly a hundred 
miles, afibrded me a fair opportunity of seeing the inha- 
bitants. According to an idea commonly entertained in 
regard to the Spanish and Portuguese, I had anticipated 
universal swarthiness, with the liair and eyes invariably 
black; but I found as much variety in complexion and 
feature as at home, and many instances even of flaxen hair. 
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Tlie singularly rugged character of tlie surface (tlie roads 
intersecting deep mountain ravines and leading along the 
triuk of frigtt&l precipices), tends greatly to impede inter- 
course. At San Vincente, on the northern coast, we were 
told that hut three travellers had visited the place during 
the preceding four months : and one of the Catholic Fathers 
residing there, had ^own grey in that single ravine, which 
he had never once left since his first arrival. 

The peasantry of Madeira appeared to be laborious, civil, 
and sober ; but the idea of political rights, in all probability, 
s e ldom enters their heads ; it may be doubted, whether the 
news of the great world around, ever reaches them. In 
secluded situations we sometimes met with young persons in 
a state of nu^ty, and on one occasion, with several who 
were nearly full-grown. The strange tone of voice every- 
where heard, was explained by Mr. Drayton; for it appeared 
that “ the peasantry in their conversation and music, habi- 
tually use the minor key.” 

During the few hours spent on shore at the Cape Verd 
Islands, I saw only three or four Whites; who were residing 
in the town of Porto Pray a. They were sallow and languid; 
having evidently suffered in their health, from the powerful 
influence of the sun. 

At Bio Janeiro I did not find the like marks of a deterio- 
rating influence in the climate ; and the popular prejudice 
against the general healthiness of the Tropics, was soon 
perceived to he without foundation. In the city, artisans 
direct from Europe, were seen working steadily at their 
various vocations ; some of which, such as that of the black- 
smith, were peculiarly oppressive. 

In the course of an excursion beyond the Organ Moun- 
tains, I had an opportunity of witnessing some of the hard- 
ships of a life in Interior Brazil. I had previously imagined 
with many in the North, that the bane of tropical climates, 
consisted in the absence of a stimulus to industry ; and that 
the soil poured forth, almost spontaneously, a profusion of 
dainties in addition to the necessaries of life ; I was, there- 
fore, unprepared to And the stigma of luxury reflected back 
upon my own countrymen, even upon those undergoing the 
reputed privations of our frontiers. Among other pecu- 
liarities in manners^ derived to all appearance from the 
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parent country, tlie seclusion o£ the 

tioned ; for their existence in certain families, appeared to 
be known chiefly through report. -n- i^r 

Puring our short stay at the mouth of the i^io JN egro, in 
Worth Fataoonia, I did not come in conta^ with many ot 
the inhabitants. One of the pilots was a frenchman, and 
the other an Englishman, and I met with three individuais 


from the United States. „ 

The remainder, about twenty in number, were guachos, 
or mounted herdsmen*, who (with the exception oi some 
ITegroes) were of Spanish descent, and who were rendered 
conspicuous in the distance by the scarlet and white of their 
fantastic dress. It has been said that the guachos, owing o 
their being perpetually on horseback, appear personally o 
disadvantage when dismounted;” I did not remark this, but 
I saw some well-formed men, who, moreover, did not appear 
to be deficient in either intelligence or general information. 

I observed, however, an evident disinclination to walking ; 
and it must be a rare circumstance in this region, to meet 
a man on foot. The country has such a desert aspect, that 
it is a matter of astonishment how the great numbers of ' 
horses and bullocks are enabled to procure subsistence. 

We here began to perceive an influence in the surface of 
a country, in modifying the habits of its population. In an 
open accessible region, men in the course of their ordinary 
pursuits, become accustomed to rove widely, tenfold moie 
than in agricultural districts, or even, a hundred foJd more, 
than where hemmed in by close woods. 

ISTorthern Chili^ although less barren in aspect than the 
country on the Eio ISTegro, supports comparatively fewer 
cattle ; but being broken and mountainous, irrigation, lor 
agricultural purposes, is sometimes available. The climate 
seems extremely healthy, as is shovn, among other circum- 
stances, by the robust forms of the women of the lower 
orders. The hospitality and obliging disposition of tlie 
country people, formed a strong contrast to the habits ol 
the Brazilians ; and extended even to annoyance on our 
botanical excursions by the ofier of horses. 

At a ball, given in honour of a victory, I had occasion to 
admire the good taste shown in the arrangements, and the 
dancing ; an accomplishment in which the Spanish ladies 
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are acknowledged to excel ; and I was also struck with the 
similarity between such fetes in this remote quarter of the 
globe, and those I had attended at home. 

It will be difficult to find another continental nation that 
is so completely isolated by natural boundaries ; the Andes 
forming a barrier to the extension of population on the 
East, and the Atacaman desert on the North. Chili is 
generally conceded to be in advance of the other Spanish 
American countries j among which, it alone has enjoyed 
internal tranquillity. It should also be observed, that 
only in one direction can Chili conveniently carry on 
foreign war. 

The English language was found to be making progress 
in Chili. I often heard it spoken, and I obsen'-'ed transla- 
tions on many of the sign-boards, both at Valparaiso and 
, in the Interior ; showing the numerical importance of 
customers from England and the United States. Of other 
foreign residents, those ffiom Grermany and Prance appeared 
to be the most numerous. 

A change had taken place in the relations between the 
former dominions of Spain, and a severe battle had been 
fought immediately prior to our arrival in JPem. Lima, in 
consequence, was occupied by Chilian troops ; and, in many 
respects, Peru was a conquered country. At a religious 
procession I had the opportunity of viewing the military 
forces of both nations, and of remarking the much greater 
mixture <^f physical race among the Peruvian troops ; even 
after allovdng for the influence of recent events in filling 
the ranks in an unusual manner from the Aboriginal stocL 
According to the census of 1803, the unmixed Whites at 
that time composed little more than one-eighth of the popu- 
lation of Lower Peru. What change may have since taken 
place I am uninformed ; but I remarked an ohviomly greater 
proportion of Whites in the city of Lima, which ' is the 
principal resort of foreigners. 

Amid the general analogy to the dress and customs of 
Chili, some particulars have evidently been derived trorn the 
aboriginal inhabitants, together with certain gross usatms 
which cannot fail to arrest the attention of the stranger.'^ 

The country-women are often seen mounted upon donkeys ; 
and their peculiar mode of riding, and the ease and grace 
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witli wMcli tliej descend and remonnt, have been much 
admired ; while the broad-brimmed hat, t?ie small cigar, and 
the knife wliich report places in the stocking, give them a 
striking air of independence. 

There were also circumstances that brought to mind the 
earlj date of the settlement by Europeans : such as the 
novelty in America of a walled city, and the Moorish 
costume of the higher class of females, even to the conceal- 
ment of the face when they appear in public. 

At the distance of only twelve degrees from the Equator, 
I did not anticipate finding cloaks in common use. It is 
true, we had arrived in what was called the “cool season;” 
but the .sky throughout the year is very generally overcast, 
and, in addition to the frequent drizzle, there is a prevalent 
feeling of moisture in the atmosphere. There are, however, 
no proper rains, and provision against running water has 
been found unnecessaiy in the streets and buildings. The 
extremes of cold and heat appear to be nearly 60"^ and 85° 
of Eahrenheit ; and during our stay (which included June 
and the beginning of July), we unitbrmly found the morning 
temperature below 70°; yet we often heard complamts of 
the variableness of the climate. 

Intermittent fevers are rather frequent, but otherwise the 
country appeared healthy, although it is evidently less so 
than OhiH. The market is abundantly supplied with an 
immense variety of articles ; and there are probably few 
spots on the globe where so many luxuries for the table can 
be procured. But there is one drawback, in the frequent 
occurrence of earthquakes ; for these are events to wdiich 
the human mind does not become habituated. 

The country is, for the most part, devoid of vegetation ; 
and would be uninhabitable, did not streams from the Andes 
afford the means of irrigation. In the district of Atacama, 
further south, the streams do not reach the coast. ^ 

At the base of the Peruvian Andes the soil was found to 
be clothed with vegetation; and the inclined roofs of the 
buildings showed the occurrence of rain. Tillages soon 
became frequent, some of them containing as many as a 
hunted houses ; but the people were in the practice of 
leaving home to attend to their flocks at a distance, their 
habits being chiefly pastoral Their miserable Btyh of 
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liTiBg, while surrounded by abundant means, seemed truly 
Temarlvable. 

In two separate valleys our party found the last village, 
about eleven thousand feet above the sea, and precisely at 
the upper limit of cultivation, which terminated with "the 
tuberous roots of the TropsDolum, Oxalis, Easella, and 
common potato. Above this elevation is the “paramera,” ^ 
cold region, avoided by the inhabitants of the lower country^, 
but vet affording pasturage, and containing scattered houses. 
Moisture increasing with the ascent, the reverse of the state 
of things in Chili, the Peruvian Andes do not present a 
barrier to population ; and the dreary track along their 
crest is further enlivened by mining stations. 

Already on the Andes, we thought we perceived a feeling 
of iudependence of the seat of government ; and we were 
assured, that at then eastern base, in territory nominally 
Peruvian, one may live in ease and abundance, altogether 
beyond the reach of the revolutions at Lima. 

California, the only other Spanish- American country 1 
have visited, presented a third variation in the costume, 
which was again fantastic, and unhke anything European. 
The Californians are mounted herdsmen, slnlled in the use 
of the lasso ; and they are as expert iu feats of horsemanship 
as their brethren of the far South. G-reat ignorance of 
geography and of foreign countries was found to prevail even 
among the upper ranks, as we had remarked at Lima. 

In the other countries visited by the Expedition, the 
European emigrants had not acquired separate nationality. 
They were rather residents ; or if born on the spot, they 
nevertheless did not differ ffom the population of Europe 
and the IJnited States. 

Two instances came to my knowledge of Europeans trying 
a residence at the Faumotu coral islands. An individual 
found at Earaka, accordiug to his own account, had been 
wrecked there ; and he was glad to obtain a passage in the - 
Vincennes to Taheiti. One of our own men deserted at 
Manhii ; but we learned subsequently, that not finding Hs 
new situation agi*eeable, he left by the first opportunity. 

The Sawaiian is the only P olynesian group on which 
foreigners are established in sufficient numbers to form 
anything like society. Some hundreds of ffiem, chiefiy 
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from the United States, were residing at the commercial 
centre, the town of Honolulu. 

The island oi Taheiti has also become an important place 
of resort for shipping ; but its commercial advantages are 
mferior to those of the Hawaiian group, and we met with 
but lew European residents, who were unconnected with 
the mission. 

Europeans had but recently established themselves at the 
Bamoan or Havigator Islands ; and, excepting the mission- 
aries, they consisted exclusively of runaway sailors. I met 
with seven on Savaii ; and nearly a hundred were supposed 
to be scattered about the group, — some following the occu- 
pation of pilots, blacksmiths, or interpreters; but the 
majority content to obtain without labour the means of 
subsistence ; and certain individuals had even adopted the 
Samoan costume. In various native families, Wliite men 
were kept as a sort of pet, although “ they were at liberty to 
leave ^ at any moment, provided that they took nothing 
aw^. The value, however, ol this description of property, 
■vpithui a short time, had much depreciated in the estimation 
of the natives. 

Prior to the arrival of the missionaries, a vessel happened 
to be wrecked on the Samoan Islands ; and, by the advice of • 
the captain, several of the crew took up this profession as a 
means of support. Some churches were built under their 
auspices ; and one of the persons concerned assured me in 
all sincerity “ that he instructed the natives as well as he 
knew how.” 

Intercourse with Europeans had indirectly led to the 
founding of a new religion, by Siovidi, a native, who had 
served on board Enghsh vessels, and who had formed his 
plans m the course ot a visit to Taheiti. He had met with 
some success in obtaining followers among the Samoans. 

Although Tongatdboo has been so much frequented, Euro- 
peans had not exerted much influence over the minds of the 
natives. Indeed, a low island like this, which produces 
chiefly cocoa-nuts and bananas, and is otherwise not an 
agreeable place of residence, may, probably, for years to 
come, ofler a point of resistance. 

There were many European residents round the Pay of 
Islands, in Nbw and in the course of our excur- 
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™ of 1^0 runaway saHors were living m 

A short time prior to our arrivA in New Zealand a cession 

tkroulh'tlS^*^/^^ been obtamed from the natives, mainly 
till 01 ^ h the influence of the missionaries. Whatever opinion 

may be formed respecting the course pursued by these nen- 
emen, the fact shoiJd not be lost sight of, that they were 
acting under instructions fcom home 

Europeans have obtamed foothold in Australia by intro- 

P/eviously unknoum in that 
country The same process, mdeed, had to some extent 
taken place in New Zealand ; except that here the native 

S “rf “.b"Si."r *“ “>0 
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in Austiidia, was likewise present at the opening- of th a 

trade with the Mejee Islands. This was ^accompHshed 

lSwSar?"l P by WiUiam P^utnam 

- the iSfhe’ Vanderford had inherited 

tJie micMe name of his former commander, the Peeieeans 

finding the terminal one difficult of pronuncktion 
Some convicts from Australia reached the Peeiee Islands 

fouud VlT an IrisLa^whom we 
lound still hvmg, after a residence of forty years At rma 

blv Ve^ honours than will proba- 

mwks of dkSoot- ^ European ; among^other 
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At Eera we found a European wearing the native costume 
who had been brought to the place wlmn quite 70^^ ^d 
y ho had no wish to leave beinfr ana 

removed from s^vitude. ^ ^ 

The White men established at Ovolau were it is true 
dependent for support upon the labour of the natles -Yut 
their posifaon cleErly demanded more energy of diameter 
than a residence among Polynesians. Beinfwe 1 proSdti 
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witli fire-arms and ammiinition, they added to the influence 
of the chief of the district, who, on his part, •was glad to 
rceiprocate the benefit by extending to them his protection. 
They had put an end, within the limits of his territory, to 
the practice of cannibalism. 

In the ^ast Indies we met with but two or three Euro- 
peans of the lower class, and these expressed dissatisfaction 
with their situation, and they evidently could not maintain 
themselves among the surrounding population. The Euro- 
pean residents continue to be confined to those portions of 
the Archipelago which are under European rule ; and they 
consist of -the officers of government, civil, military, ami 
ecclesiastic, and of a few persons engaged in foreign com- 
merce. Persons of European descent, more or less mixed, 
now form an intermediate class of some importance. 

European power in Hindostcm amounts rather to the 
possession of the government than to a proper colony; for, 
should it now cease, there would scarcely be a separate class 

^ behind, except only in the instance of tho 

mixed Portuguese. 

^ Of mixed European colonies, the most complicated, per- 
haps, IS the recent establishment of the English at Ade^b, 
where without counting the troops, the majority of the 

voluntary emigrants from Hin- 


HEBREWS. 

The *^niite men met with previous to arriving at Sin<ya* 
pore, had been exclusively of the European stock ; and only 
at that place did the Exploring Expedition come in contact 
^rah Orientals •with men physically like ourselves, who yet 
Mered from us in their customs, and who had not derik^d 
their arts and acquirements from I3urope. 

The Jevra, indeed, at the present day, are common to both 
oi^sions of the race, being spread abroad like a net through- 
out aU the countries possessed by Whites, and even tS a 
short -distance beyond, m the instances of Abyssinia and 
India. Their various adopted countries havinV for a^-es 
exerted modif^ng influences, four classes mav nd hoYl 
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I first saw SteiaN Jews at Singapore ; some ten ortwel' e 
individuals, who were rohed and tobaned, and worn person 
SSed to advantage among the simrounding popnlation. 

f)ne of ‘them, who spoke Enghsh, mvited me into his sh^, 
and stated, in the course of conversation, that he came 
fi-om Aleppo when quite young, travellmg by land with his 
father to^ India.” He knew nothmg of the Malabar Jews ; 
and in respect to the origin of Black Jews, he showed us one 
in his service, who was of mixed Telingan descent. He was 
unwilling to acknowledge the fellowship of European J ews, 
«?oiiiG of wiioni li6 Had soon flit Cailcutta j oHJocting, liHat; ■fcH.By’ 
sHaTed the beard, and in various other particulars He tHougHt 
they had departed fironi the law. He spoke of a European 
Jew then residing at Singapore ; but said that He sHould 
never think of questioning Him on the subject of religion 
unless on the occasion of a proposal to marry a daughter.” 

At Bombay I saw a dew who, about twenty-five years 
previously, came by land from Jerusalem. He stated, in 
regard to his journey through so many foreign countries, 
“that he found Jews along the whole route, with whom he 
could communicate in the Hebrew language.” 

The agent of the English government at Muscat, a Jew, 
probably" of the Syrian class, died a short time previous to 
my arrival at that city. I saw there, however, a young Jew 
from Bagdad, whose scanty turban included the Egyptian 
“turhoosh/’ and who wore a side-lock, difieidng, however, 
ill some respects, from that of the Arabian Jews. Tie 
carried a rosary or string of prayer-beads, like the Catliolics 
and Muslims — a custom of high antiquity. 

A Jew had resided for several years at Zanzibar, to which 
place “he came in a dow,” it is presumed, for purposes of 
conmierce. I did not learn his further history; hut, from 
his allowing the whole of his heard to grow without regard 
to side-lock, I supposed him to be a Syrian Jew. 

I did not observe the side-lock among the Jews of Egypt, 
who likewise belong to the Syrian class. They inha, hit a 
distinct quarter of the city of Cairo, where, as in Europe, 
their principal occupation appeared to he dealing in money. 
Their traditionary accounts of Egyptian matters have not 
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proved to be of mueb value. On viewing, However, tU<3 
scenes of their early history, one can better realise the 
wonderful and imi yie development of a whole nation from a 
single family. 

At Bombay the Ihdiah Jews form a considerable body of 
artisans among the lower orders of the population. The 
greater proportion of them distinguish themselves as Beni- 
Israel ; and, in the opinion of competent inquirers, the title 
had not been lightly assumed. Polygamy, I was inlormed, 

exists among the Beni-Israel, but principally when the 
first wife proves barren ; and the ancient custom of marrying 
a brother’s widow is not continued.” 

In such of the Beni-Israel as were pointed out to me, 1 
did not perceive any peculiarity in personal appearance dis- 
tinguishing them from the rest of this Jevdsh community, 
which presented an unexpected variety in feature, com- 
plexion, and even in costume. I observed, however, one 
point of agreement, in the head being shaved; entirely, in 
some instances, but usually in such a manner as to leave 
traces of a side-lock. The head-mantle, apparently a relic 
of the life of their forefathers in the Desert, was used in the 
synagogue ; and their religious service was the more impres-^ 
sive, as being practised in the midst of an idolatrous popuv 
lation. 

A few years ago the Bombay Jews were in a very low 
and degraded state, being dependent for the little Hebrew 
. they possessed on the Arabian Jews, by whom they were 
held in very little consideration. The attention of the mis-* 
sionaries having been turned in this direction, the Bombay 
Jews were supplied with printed copies of the Scriptures ; 
since which time their knowledge of Hebrew had become 
more general, and their condition, in other respects, l^ad 
improved. They had expressed much gratitude for the 
benefit, saying, that the sun then rose upon them fox the 
first time.” 

I saw numbers of Ababiah Jews at Aden, which place 
seems to have been principally inhabited by them, prior to 
the English occupancy. They appeared to have preserved 
more of the primitive Hebrew customs than I have seen 
among their brethren in other countries. Their style of 
archHecture ofiered unexpected analogy to the ancient 
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Arabic, as depicted on the 

in^s being devoid of ^ches and of all curved ° 

haring square tourers with battlements, and at each ^ oi v a 

pn|ecting long side-locks, reaching from above the 

ear to the shoulder; and these may, perhaps, constitute 
‘‘the comers of the beard, in the passage of bcripUire 
whicli has sometimes been differently interpreted, dhe 
women had their eyelids and. eyebrows painted, and they 
wore a lar^^e silver lang in the nose, and numbers of similar 
ones in the ears : children sometimes had their ears folded 
dormwards with the weight of the rings inserted around tlie 
margin. Education, as among the southern Arabs, was 
genial; and all the children attended school. 

In this scorching climate the Jewish complexion, instead 
of being in any degree florid, presented a universal tinge of 
yellow; but it was obviously Bghter than the hue of the 
common Arabs of the country. Some of the hoys had a 
coarse expression of countenance, combined with flaxen 
hair; reminding me of faces seen occasionally in Northern 
climates, and at variance with the usual Jewish physio- 
gnomy. I do not remember, on any other occasion, meeting 
i\ith flaxen hair among the Orientals. 

It would seem that the Hebrew is not altogether a dead 
language with the Jews of Aden ; but they commonly use 
the xArabic, wliich they write with the Hebrew character; 

I obtained from them a copy of the Pentateuch, “ written 
at Sanaa, in the Interior and I saw another work in the 
Hebrew character, which “ had been brought from Bagdad.” 
It was said that the Aden Jews refused to hold communion 


with their Indian brethren, who had been brought to the 
place by the English, and that they worshipped apart. 

The J ews at Mocha lived outside the walls of the town, 
in a vfllage by themselves ; and they consisted of artisans, 
especially builders, as at Aden. Notwithstanding a residence 
for many successive generations, the complexion remained 

beard longer, than in the Arabs of Mocha. 

•j ^^spect to the Jews of Abyssinia, geographical con- 
siderations would lead us to suppose that they were origi- 

na% derived from Southern Arabia, rather than by the route 
of %ypt and the Nile. 
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• WH at Zanzibar, I asked one of the best-informed 
Arabs, wbetber he knew of any place bearing a name similar 
to Ophir; he at once mentioned “Thofar orDhofar,” a well- 
known town on the southern coast of Arabia. lie found no 
resemblance in the word to “ Zofal ” or Sofala, a country 
of which he had often heard, and which an Arab then in 
town had visited. On reflection, it has appeared to me that 
Dhofar ma}^ very well have been the limit of the voyages of 
Solomon’s ships; taking into account the monsoons, and 
especially the length of time subsequently occujpied by 
Darius’s Expedition from the Indus to the head of the Bed 
Sea,* 


ARMENIANS. 

Of all Orientals, the Armenians, next to the Jews, are 
most frequently to be met with in the society of Europeans. 
They do not occupy much space in history ; but it seems a 
remarkable circumstance that, without any decided distinc- 
tive .traits, they should have preserved their nationality from 
remote antiquity. 

My acquaintance with Armenians commenced at Singa- 
pore ; and from their European costume, their florid com- 
plexion, their manners and familiar use of the language, 
I did not at first suspect them to be other than English! 
They were engaged in commerce, and some of them had 
acquired great wealth. The Armenian church gave evidence 
of a taste for architecture, that seemed hardly to have been 
acquired through modem Europe ; and unexpectedly, in the 
East Indies, brought to mind Balbec and Palmyra. 

^ Indeed Eome was often spoken of by the Orientals at 
Singapore ; a circumstance that, with the various antiquated 
expressions and trains of thought, at length reminds one 
that the Eastern Empire ” is really extant, in the rule of 
Gonstantinople. A Muslim at Singapore once invited me 
into his shop, and questioned me respecting American insti- 
tutions, for the evident purpose of satisfying his mind, 
whether my countrymen were really without a king. 

The range of Armenian emigration is chiefly a northern 


* See Herodotus ; Melpoicicwe, 44. 
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one, extending from the Mediterranean, hy the way of Con- 
stantinople, to Northern Hindostan and to Calcutta. I 
heard nothing of Armenians in the Arab countries, nor in 
Southwestern Hindostan, except at the citj of Bombay 
Here I saw several of their tombs in the European buryin^^ 
ground, and I remarked that they were provided with 
n iche for burning incense, like those of the Indian Muslims. 

In the Mediterranean, Armenians are now frequent 
passengers in the steamboats to and from the Levant- a 
circuinstance attributable, in a good measure, to the extent 
of their commercial relations. Many Armenians are doubt- 
less settled m the principal cities of the United States 
aitnougli their presence may not be generally known. ^ 


ASSYRIANS. 

• heard of any modern distinctive name for the 

inhabitants of the vaUey of the Euphrates, and I have 
therefore had recourse to an ancient appeHation. The 
distriot IS weU known on the Indian Ocean, as belonging to 
j f ® southern angle being interposed between Persia 

Mid the territory of the Arabs. Pomierly it was the seat 
of the power of the Cahphs ; and although the lower country 
has been much overrun by Arab tribes, I believe there is 
some separate nationality remaining. 

. y bile conversing at Singapore with a Barbary Arab, an 
individual interposed, with great ease and address, to assist 
in the interpretation. His pohshed manners, and the 

f eP bis turban (an art regarded as very 

imcult), at once attracted attention. According to his 
own account, he belonged to Babylon (Bagdad). And in 
rply to a (jnes^n respecting the personal appearance of 
the Bedoums, he stated, that “ some of them were white 
others brown, and that some were black.” The conversa^ 
tion, however, was soon interrupted by his withdrawing, 
mving taken umbrage at the rudeness of European manners 
His complexion was at least as fair and as clear as that of any 

hrdiffe^f and in costume and mental refinement 

he Offered widely from the Turks of the Mediterranean.' 

hrom the geo,^aphical position it seems probable that 
many natives of the valley of the Euphrates, visit Hindostau 
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and tlie sliores of fhe Persian Grulf ; but none were pointed 
ont to me on mj recent jonrnej, and, perhaps, they are not 
generally distinguished from other Muslims. 


MOGULS. 

I have not found a more convenient name for the modem 
Persians than that of Moguls, which I sometimes heard 
applied to them at Bombay ; but the term, I believe, is also 
used in reference to rank. Numbers of these Persian 
endgrants were settled at Bombay, where they were dis- 
tinguished by wearing, in place of a turban, a high pointed 
cap, made apparently of black lambskin. They seemed to 
be a rude, hardy, able-bodied set of men ; and they were, 
perhaps, all of them from the Northern section of the 
country; for Persians wearing a different costume will be 
spoken of hereafter. They belonged among Muslims to the 
sect of Ah. 

I saw none of the above class of people at Singapore. 
But in the streets of Cairo I once met with several 
strangers who wore a somewhat similar dress, and who had, 
doubtless, come either from Persia or from a neighbouring 
coimtry. 

AFGHANS. 

Afghans were spoken of as being by no means rare^ at 
Bombay ; and I met with two or three individuals wearing 
the Afghan dress, as this was described to me ; but^ in the 
absence of my interpreter I could not ascertain their place 
of origin. 

Some ‘‘ Cabul people” were once pointed out to me at 
Bombay, These differed from the preceding individ.uals in 
their costume ; and they strongly resembled the Sindians 
and Bedouins of Northwestern India. They wore a hemi- 
spherical cap on the ton of the head. 

qtxtttq 

OxJtv JtjLOa 

Sikhs were well known at. Singapore, which place they 
had reached by the route of the Ganges and Calcutta. An 
individual was pointed out to me, who was perhaps not a 
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fair example of the nation, and who was obviously of iiiixea 
descent. His complexion was as dark as that of the Telinga 
people, but he presented points of resemblance to the 
Ethiopian, and even to the JSTegro race. J^^'otwithstanding 
that the Panjab, or country of the Sikhs, is situated on the 
waters of the Indus, I did not meet with any of these people 
at Bombay. 


PARSEES. 

The Parsees are the living representatives and remnant 
of the Persians of antiquity. And they continue, as in 
former times, to reject image-worship, and to pay their ado- 
rations to the elements, holding that of fire in more special 
reverence. They agree even in various minor particulars 
which are related by Herodotus of their forefathers,* as in 
their names ending without exception alike; in those 
words which are expressive of personal or of any other dis- 
tinction, terminating in the Doric 'san, which is the same 
with the Ionic sigma ; and in their dead being never interred 
(placed in the cemetery) till some bird or dog has discovered 
a propensity to prey on them.” When compared with the 
Parthians of a somewhat later period, the points of resem- 
blance wOl be found to be yet more numerous. 

Eesident Parsees were spoken of at Singapore, but I first 
met with individuals at Aden. Their settlement here was 
m consequence of the English establishment ; and, unlilce 
the Banians, they are not found in other parts of Arabia 
At Zanzibar, indeed, I met with two or three Parsee arti- 
sans, who had been engaged by the Imaum for temporary 
employmen'k The servants in some of the Bombay steam- 
boats were Parsees ; and one of them, seen in full costume 
on the road to Cairo, reminded me of the strangely different 
auspices under whiA this people, after the ifps^of agTs! 
were reyisiting the Talley of the Nile. 

The present head-quarters of the Parsees is at Bombay 
^ere, although possessing a less amount of wealth than 
^1^, they haye becoi^ the most prominent class among 
the natiye population. They vie with their EngUsh ruler! 

* Herodotus; Clio, 131 to 140, &C. 
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ia tlieir country-seats and! sliowy equipages ; and some of 
their houses have a profusion of costly furniture. Their 
commercial relations extend on the east to China, and, of 
late years, they have even exported to Europe the ^produce 
of India. They excel also in ship-building, having con- 
structed most of the vessels belonging to the Imaum of 
Muscat; and some ships of the line, Wit by Parsees for the 
English government, are ranked as master-pieces. 

In one wealthy Parsee family the father bequeathed his 
estate to four sons and a daughter, with instructions, “in 
case they should not agree, to divide it when the youngest 
became of age.” Since the latter event, seven years had 
elapsed at the time of my visit, and the property remained 
intact. The Parsee who visited England, and who has pub- 
lished in English an account of his travels, is one of the 
brothers of this family. 

At the country-seat of a wealthy Parsee I was shown the 
department of the proprietor’s father, who had been dead 
“ for eighteen years.” This apartment was kept precisely: 
as if he were still living; his bed was made every day, and, 
at the same time, a vase by its side was supplied with fresh 
flowers. IN'o religious ideas were connected with these 
attentions, the design being solely and literally to cherish 
the memory of the departed. 

Charity forms a leading principle in the Parsee institu- 
tions; and, according to English • testimony, the habitual 
discriminative exercise of this virtue “ renders the Parsees 
a blessing to those districts in which they establish them- 
selves.” In fact, the closing scene of ifle is with them a 
deed of charity, in the consignment of their bodies to the 
vultures. 

^ The Parsee cemetery, on a height near Bombay, was found 
to consist of several low round towers, open above, and built 
of stone. The bodies are deposited on an interior ledge 
which slopes towards a central pit ; and the remains of the 
men, women, and children are scrupulously kept separate in 
three concentric rows. There was a separate tower for the 
children of Parsees by women of other religions — the half- 
castes bemg admitted into the sect, but not their mothers. 

The complexion of a few of the Bombay Parsees does not 
materially differ from that of Europeans ; and, as their fore^* 
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fatliers all came originally from tlie nortii, tliis was doubtless 
once the national hue. Sometimes I thought I could distin- 
guish a European cast of features, not seen in other Orientals * 
and one indiyidual, in his personal appearance and manners^ 
offered an unexpected counterpart to a Scottish friend of 
mine. Othp Bombay Parsees were as dark or darlver than 
Malays ; owing, doubtless, to repeated intermarriages with 
the women of their adopted country. 

The Parsees shave the head, and wear a round inner cap 
like that of the Arabs. They usually preseiwe the mustache 
but they always shave the chin. Sometimes a portion of the 
hair is left on the sides of the head, in continuation of the 
whiskers ; in accordance, in some measure, witli the practice 
of the Pharaonic princes.^ The dress of the Bombay Parsees 
has varied perceptibly within two or three generations, but 
always within certain limits, as in respect to the fulness of 
the robe. 

The costume of the women throughout the E^t has a 
general similarity, whether among the Arabs, Hindoos, or 
i^rsees. Unlike, however, the practice with the higher class 
of Arabs, the Parsee women do not conceal the fiice. 

When a Parsee woman proves unfaithful, she expiates 
by poison the disgi'ace brought upon her husband and upon 
the relations on both sides;” and an escape from death 
notwithstanding the supremacy of English law, mm deemed 
to be nearly impossible. Marriages take place during 
childhood, and the father of the boy often spends his wliola 
fortune upon the ceremony; a custom which lias also 
descended to the Muslims of India. 

The Parsees wear a religious cord, and they present other 
pomts of affinity with the Bramins. They’^regard certain 
animals as unclean, and among them the swine, a point in 
accordance with the Jews and Muslims. ^ 

Mohammed Shah, the present ruler of Persia, creatly 
favours the Parsees, and they are now in a flourishing con- 
aition m their native country. Individuals arc continually 
coinmg from ^liraz and Tezd, and they are received at onco 
by their Bombay brethren. The emigrants do not on tlieir 
^Tival understand the Guzerati language, but they speak 
rorsian only and they wear the modern Persian* dress.” 

. Alien had conversed with one of these emigrants who 
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came from beyond Cabm, and wbo complained greatly of tbe 
corruption of tbe Parsee religion at Bombay. _ 

The modern profanation of their revered element, by the 
custom of smoking, has not hitherto extended to the Parsees, 
and I found that my not practising this custom had been 
remarked by them. It is commonly said that Parsees will 
not fire a musket, but one of the sect assured me that his 
people used muskets at the time when they fought with the 
Muslims. 

The same individual spoke of the great power of the 
Parsees in former times and of its sudden departure. He 
accused the Arabs of having “ burned their great library ; 
reserving only such books as related to the resources of the 
country, with some ancient history.” And he added, that 
“ the few Parsee books now extant relate only to religious 
subjects, and were brought by the refugees” who found an 
asylum in India. 


THE ARAB COUNTRIES, 
a. Arab Colonists, 

IN’iimerous adventurers from Arabia are scattered around 
the shores of the Indian Ocean and among the East India 
islands, seeking often a permanent residence in countries 
more desirable in every respect than their own. The 
Exploring Expedition first met with an Arab at Sooloo, who 
has been already noticed while speaking of the Malayan race. 

At Binga^ore various individuals of dissimilar personal 
appearance, and even differing in physical race, laid claim to 
the title of Arabs. Moreover, we were here introduced to 
the extraordinary di^^ersity of aspect which, independently 
of mixtiues of race, prevails in the southern Arab countries. 

I well remember my first interview at Singapore with an 
Oriental whose brown complexion and prominent profile per- 
plexed me. 'With my subsequent experience I should at 
once have recognised this man’s affinity, though even now 
I wnuld not undertake in all instances to point out the 
physical White. 

Once about sunset I visited the principal mosque. And 
on inquiring if there was an Arab present, an elderly man of 
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meagre form came forward, whose tliin lips, arched nose, and 
fair European complexion would anywhere have vindicated 
■his purity of race. With his white robes and peculiar turban 
he made a picturesque appearance amid the motley group of 
hfuslims from various and distant lands, who had assembled 
to testify a sense of dependence on divine power. 

The self-styled Arab spoke such bad Malay that my inter- 
preter could make nothing of it, until the Babylonian 
interposed as already mentioned. His history was told in 
the following words : « Mogreb,” the West ; “ a year’s 
joinmey with camels beyond Mecca; Arifat, Iskander (Alex- 
andria), Tunis; and something was said about “eight or 
nme days’ journey beyond Tunis.” Here then, the 
furthest limit of the wanderings of the Orientals, was a man 
who had travelled from as far west as England, and chiefly 
’by land ! A. circumstance that will appear the more extra- 
ordinary, after counting in a fast-sailing ship the weary days 
consumed in traversing a third of the circumference of the 
globe. ^ Moreover, so far as regards travelling facilities, the 
above journey might have been made a thousand years ago * 

^d as readily, perhaps, as at that period one from Home to 
London. 

b. Arabs of the JKediterranean, 

I am now enabled, without deviating much from a strict 
classification of the people met with, to give a connected 
account of my second Voyage. 

' I left Boston on the 11th of October, 1843, in the barque 
Stamboul ; and after a voyage of about twenty-five days we 
entered the harbour of GhfhTaltaT » Here we remained for 
the greater part of a day ; but, owing to some formalities in 
the port-regulations, 1 was debarred from landing, and from 
seemg, in all probability, some of the countrymen of the above 
mentioned Barbary Arab. I am not aware that I subse- 
q[uently came in contact with more than one, a recluse from 
Algiers, who had taken up liis residence at the cataract of the 
however, Barbary Arabs are continually passing 
through Egypt with the Mecca caravans, I may have Men in 
yath individuals without distinguishing them. 

In ]!!^ovember^ we arrived at where I remained 

.three weeks waiting for a passage to Tripoli, but the pro- 
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Bpect of furtlier delay induced me to abandon my intention 
of yisiting tbat place. The little intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the northern and southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, seems a surprising circumstance ^ to a 
stranger from the United States ; especially when con- 
sidered, that this little is chiefly carried on thnmgh G-ibraltar 
and Malta. The identity in language has contributed to 
throw the traffic into the hands of the Maltese ; numbers of 
whom are now settled around the southeim and eastern 

borders of the Mediterranean. 

On my subsequent visit to Malta 1 was better prepared 
to distinguish the many coincidences with the customs of 
the Arabs, as in the style of architecture, in the female dress, 
and in the fashion of early marriages. Also, in the four- 
pronged anchors, such as I had seen used m the Indian 
Ocean ; where, moreover, I had been reminded by the 
practice of towing a boat under sail, of some of the incidents 
narrated in the Yoyage of St. Paul. 

The painted row-gaUeys of Gozo offer a decided approxi- 
mation to the antique Mediterranean model ; and the inha- 
bitants of this neighbouring island, which from being 
without harbours is very little visited, have retained more 
of their ancient usages than the Maltese. I sometimes 
witnessed the transhipment of Alexandria wheat, for distri- 
bution to surrounding ports ; Egypt bemg, as in the time 
of the Eomans, the granary of this portion of the 
Mediterranean. 

The antiquities of Malta, although consisting principally 
of fragments, are extremely interesting ; ppecia% on 
account of the intimate relations between this island and 
ancient Carthage. The variety is unusual, including Phoeni- 
cian or it may be Carthaginian, early Greek and Etruscan, 
Egyptian, Eoman, Saracenic or Muslim- Arabic ; and another 
class ■ already alluded to, which may receive the provisional 
name of Mauritanian. 

On the 8th of December, I left Malta in the Erench 
steamboat, and on the second day after we were close in 
with the rugged mountainous land of Greece, Although 
forewarned by an ancient WTiter, that “ Greece was always 
the child of poverty,” I did not ^ anticipate the aspect of 
sterility. Among other undulations of surface oflered to 
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our vie-w, was a valley, remarkable only for bai'ino' existed 
in the reminiscences of three thousand years ; a yoimo- Turk 
who happened to be looking in that direction, pronounced 
its name, “ Sparda.” 

Astonishment may well be excited, that such a district 
should have brought Xerxes out of the depths of A si>. 
Even in modern times this further peninsula is said “ to 
have been never actually conquered ; the Turks contenting 
themselves with requiring only some trifling tribute.” ® 

On the 11th we arrived at Syra, wfiere, with other 
passengers, I was immediately transferred to the Alexandria 
steamboat. I counted at Syra, no less than eleven vessels 
in the course of building ; for the Greeks, as in former ages 
still _ hold the navigation of the eastern division of the 
Mediterranean ; their vessels being comparatively rare to the 
westward of Malta. The Greek costume is in many respects 
half oriental, like the position of the country ; and, indeed 
the people themselves, according to Eastern classkeation’ 
are hardly ranked among Franks or Europeans. ’ 

I had previously seen Greeks at Malta, and even in one or 
two instances persons wearing the Oriental costume. Several 
Greeks and IMuslims fi’om Constantmople and Smyrna were 
now deck-passengers in the Alexandria steamboat. Some 
embarrassment arising in consequence of the quarantine 
regulations, a good-natimed man addressed me in English ; 
and while m the nudst of Europeans, I found myself under 
obligations to_ an Egyptian Arab. My acquaintance thus 
comniGncGQ. with Ishms/Gl HyLoosOfj who htid. SiCcompimiGh & 
party of travellers through Syria and Asia Minor, and was 
now on his return. He complained of the quarantine he use 
at Syra,_ and at the same time spoke rather lightly of the 
Greeks in general. 

In respect to his own country, he stated that the people 
of Upper Egypt “are all black— the climate turns them 
black.” I remembered that the same words had been used 
^y H-Crodotus, derived perhaps from a not very dissimilar 
source j and as they have given rise to controversy, I will 

subseijuently meeting Ishmael Moosa at 
J-hGuGS, ho took occasion, in manifest disregard of the 
evidence of the senses, to repeat the assertion. 

"We obtained a distant view of Crete and of Mount Idaj 
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and on the 14tli we reached the low shores of JSgypt- The 
first glance on landing at Alexandria snfEced to dispel all 
ideas of romance as coimected with Oriental life. 

Excepting my slight introduction at Malta, I was now for 
the first time within the territorial domain of history ; and 
passing the modern village, I looked around, expecting to see 
ruins. What had become of the great city of Alexander, for 
so many centuries the emporium of the world ? The ground 
was only hilly and uneven ; and a cultivator complained of 
its being ‘‘ stony,” meaning by the expression the feagmenta 
of pottery. 

Two objects, however, still mark the site of the ancient 
city; and towards one of them, on the following day, I directed 
my steps. The cabins of the South Seas were palaces in com- 
parison with the low mud hovels on the way, and the whole 
neighbourhood was disgusting. On reaching the base of the 
obelisk my attention was principally engaged by the size and 
the bold sculpture of the characters, seemingly designed to 
transmit a record through ages of barbarism. The dimen- 
sions of the stone were sufficiently astonishing ; and I next . 
considered the intellectual attainments of the existing popu- 
lation. Turning to my Barabra guide, “ Ali,” said I, ‘^who 
do you think placed the stone here?” His reply, coining 
froin an unexpected source, startled me; “ Pharoon.” 

Bichly carved capitals and columns, some of marble, some 
of polished porph 3 a‘y, and some of granite, had been here and 
there dug out of the ground, abundantly vindicating the 
splendour of the ancient Grecian city; and I occasionally 
remarked a fragment which had proved too massive to be of 
use to modern Egyptian architects. My Barabra guide 
pointed out these various antique relics, referring them 
^ways to “ Sooltan Iskander,” and only in a single instance 
did I find him at fault — ^in that of the unmeaning Boman 
column which he persisted in attributing to Pharoon. On a 
subsequent occasion the accuracy of the popular tradition 
was most unexpected, for Ali declared that “ he did not know 
the builder of the Pyramids, who, however, was certainly not 

On the 20th of December I started for Cairo in the steam- 
boat, by canal and nver. Owing principally to the groves 
of date-palms planted around the villages, the character of 
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the scenery is rather Indian than European. Ih ancient 
toes the people of the Mediterranean knew of the tropics 
Sy hy the T^ley of the Nile ; which, notwithstan^g its 
twd foreign palis, affords but a very shght insight. At 
Cairo I had the good fortune to meet with Mr. Bonomi, 
and i was thus at once initiated into the subject of the 


Egvptian antiquities. , i • j-i. 

1 ^sited the Pyramids, placed like a, rock m the carrent 

of time : a spot where the mind is directed to the roll ol 
empires. I witnessed the perfection of masonry in the 
workmanship around the entrance of the ^reat ]Pjn*aniidj and 
the fact also that the principle of the arch is carried out in a 
neio*hhourinfif coeval tomb. T^hile at Saccara, the beauty of 
Si^scXtoes in a tomb of the sixth dynasty seeme/ to 
justity Herodotus in his exalted commendation of the 
Lah^Tmith. 

Cf human works, the most ancient not only promise to 
endure the longest, but they bear the impress of superior 
skill and of extreme purity of taste. And the decline of art 
in Egypt is clearly referable to the Pharaonic ages ; to the 
accession of the eighteenth dynasty. A point of higher 
interest is the fact, that the earliest Egyptian monuments 
appear to have preceded the origin of idolatry; but this 
question, with many others relating to the same period, may 
probably be decided by the researches of Lepsius. 

At Thebes, once the mistress of the world, the remains 
are nearly aU Pharaonic, and in a corrupted style of art ; yet 
they present a greater variety of subjects of interest than the. 
antiquities of Lower Egypt, or those of any other country. 

In the tombs of the Pharaohs such is the freshness of the 
unfinished paintings, that one can hardly avoid expecting 
the retimi of the artist to his task. The excavations are in 
a material which resembles lithographic stone, and which is 
admirably adapted for painting in a climate devoid of the 
elements of destruction. But it must not be supposed that 
Egypt is mainly indebted to this circumstance for the abund- 
ance of antiquities, since the cKmate of various other coun- 
tones is equally favourable for the preservation of the works 
of human hands. 


^^though I may appear singular, I confess being inter- 
^ted m the Egyptian colossi. These are by no means 
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simple enlarged figures of men, a kind of work tliat does not 
require genius ; but tbej have lines not strictlj anatomical, 
w^bicli yet appeared peculiarly expressive of physical strength. 
Among the numerous colossi at Thebes, the largest excites 
astonishment, not merely from the size and the freshness of 
polish, but from having been subjected to a mechanical force 
capable of rending it. 

The mode of warfare described by Homer is abundantly 
illustrated on the walls of the Theban temples. Here are 
portraits of individuals, costumes of foreign nations, military 
campaigns in distant lands, and other evidence of great 
international events, most of them anterior to written history. 
In fearful pre-emiuence among the records of carnage, the 
most recent of the larger temples bears the battles of Sethosis . 
This Pharaoh preceded Alexander by about a thousand years, 
and a narration of his career is given by Manetho with much 
simplicity and dignity in the following words Sethosis 
then made an expedition against Cyprus and Phoenicia, and 
besides, against the Assyrians and the Medei ; and he sub- 
dued them all, some by his arms, some without fighting, and 
some by the terror of his great army ; and, being elated with 
his success, he went onward the more confidently, and over- 
threw the cities and the kingdoms of the East.” 

^ While ascending the JNTile, I remarked, among much indi- 
vidual variation, that the complexion sensibly increases in 
depth, until in the Thebaid the Malay-brown hue is not 
uncommon. This gradual change takes place in both Copt 
and Arab, and, to all appearance, is independent of mixture 
of physical race ; although individuals might readily be 
selected who in Europe and the United States would not be 
recognised as Whites. 

With the exception of the Copts, the modern Egyptians 
all rank^ themselves as Arabs. 1 found, however, tliat the 
people living near the Pyramids, on the western margin of 
the valley, equally claimed Berber or Lybian descent. The 
circumstance seems to favour the suggestion of Hodgson, 
that the Lybian was once the spoken language of Egypt! 
The coincidences between Lybian and Sanscrit words are 
numerous ; and the point might be worth ascertaining, how 
far a Mahratta from the Lekkan and a Kabyle from Mount 
Atlas, would be able to understand each other’s language. 
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Oh the 10th of March, 1844, 1 again reached Cairo. This 
city contains a large proportion of strangers, and to Euro- 
pean eyes the popflation jjresents great diversity of aspect. 
But in this respect Cairo is far from rivalling Singapore, or 
even the places around the Indian Ocean; and it* for a 
moment, I had any doubt respecting the physical race of 
individuals, it was only in the instance of a few of the fellahs, 
or cultivating Arabs. 

I frequently met with Copts, a class of the population 
noted for having maintained their religion throughout the 
Muslim conquest, and for having preserved the sacred lan- 
guage of ancient Egypt. In the upper country, where the 
Copts have monasteries and villages, and where they culti- 
vate the soil, the complexion is dark ; and, in the absence of 
my interpreter, I should not have distinguished them from 
the rest of the peasantry. The Copts of Cairo and Alexan- 
dria have the fair European complexion, accompanied, fre- 
quently, with a Greek or an Italian cast of countenance, that 
suggested doubts as to their exclusive Oriental descent. 

Although Egypt at present may be regarded as politically 
independent, it is not the less governed by Tijeks; and 
these have appropriated most of the offices of honour and 
profit. In appearance and manners the Turks of Egypt are 
not very distinguishable by strangers ; but they experience 
the same difficulty with Europeans iu rearing their chndren 
in the climate of Egypt. 

The few Turks I saw in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
were more readily recognised from their wearing a distinctive 
dress. As a class, the Turks are manifestly less inclined 
than the Armenians to assimilate with Europeans. 

Muslim Sybiaks w’-ere said to be numerous at Cairo, 
although I was unable to distinguish them. I do not know 
whether Christian Syrians are in the habit of visiting this 
city ; but I saw one of them at Malta, a person who had 
acquired eminence by his learning. 

Among the most interesting visitors at Cairo were a party 
of Ebdouins, from Petra, near Palestine, who had accom- 
panied some travellers, and who were making their journey 
subserve the additional purpose of buying corn. They were 
six or eight m number, and from their lineaments it was 
evident that they belonged to one family. The hair was 
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straiglit, and tlie features were those of the White race ; 
but the depth of hue surprised me, as it fully equalled that 
of my Barabra servant, who chanced to be standing near. 
They were warmly clothed, in which respect they differed 
from the southern Bedouins. 

I once met with three or four Arabs oe the Heejaz, in 
the streets of Cairo, and I was struck with their peculiarly 
dignified deportment. Their complexion was not particu- 
larly dai*k, and the physical race could not be mistaken. At 
Suez, however, where this class of Arabs are frequent visitors, 
I observed signs of mixed descent ; and in an instance 
already mentioned, a N*egro was in company. 

In place of a turban, aU wore a mantle striped with 
yeUow, an article of dress, perhaps, general in the Hedjaz, 
but which I have occasionally seen in Southern Arabia, and 
among Arab visitors at Bombay and Zanzibar. At the 
last-named place, a man wearing it was pointed out to me as 
a “ Wahabi, who had fought against the Pasha of Egypt 
and I have elsewhere heard this mantle termed the badge 
of the Wahabi. At Muscat I saw it worn by Negroes, 
whose filed teeth designated an African birthplace. 

c. Southern Arals^ 

On the 24th of March I left Suez in the English steam- 
boat, and on the 30th I landed at A.den^ where I remained 
for three weeks, besides making two subsequent visits. 
Egress was here prohibited to the new comers; but the 
people of the country were often seen bringing upon camels 
articles of produce for the supply of the market. A body of 
these Arabs, hired by the English authorities, were at work 
on the road, and a few had become permanent residents. 
In some individuals the complexion was yet darker than 
I had seen it among the fellahs of the Thebaid ; while in 
other respects the afiinity with the White race was hardly 
distinguishable. I remarked nothing peculiar in the cos- 
tume, except on one occasion, in the instance of three Arabs 
wearing caps, which were not padded like those of the 
Banians, but which equally resembled in outline the common 
monumental pattern of Egypt. 

On the 22nd of April I left Aden in the brig Cherokee, 
Captain Mansfield, of Salem ; and we arrived at Mocha on 

s 2 
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the followiiig day. A boat soon came off to the anchorage, 
bringing the interpreter, who, with three other persons 
employed in the intercourse with American vessels, were 
the only natives of the place who could speak a European 
language. The interpreter stated, that Alocha had now a 
good governor, and that all was right and he proceeded to 
descant, with great simplicity, upon the manifold advantages 
of good government. 

On landing, we visited the governor, who was called a 
Bedouin, but who resembled, in personal appearance, the 
other principal Arabs of the place. These seemed to be a 
superior set of men to the Muslims of Cairo. Many of 
them w^ere tall and of large stature ; and although their 
ph37'sical race would anywhere be recognised, I thought I 
could distinguish a local cast of countenance, independent of 
the unusual shortness and scantiness of beard. Indeed, 
the only long beards I saw among the native population of 
Mocha were those of the Jews. 

The common Arabs of the town varied more than the 
upper classes from the usual aspect of the White race. 
Their average stature was decidedly inferior ; the beard was 
yet more scanty, and instances occurred of its entire 
absence, in combination, too, with the deep Malay-brovm 
complexion. Polygamy seemed hardly to exist among the 
mass of the population, notwithstanding the frequency of 
unfruitful marriages ; neither did I he.ar of any undue 
facility of divorce. I remarked many other points of differ- 
ence from the Egyptian Arabs: as in the costume (the 
head-dress usually consisting of a blue turban more or less 
covering the ears) ; in the eating of camel-meat ; and espe- 
cially in the universal diffusion of education. 

The country immediately behind Mocha is level, and, on 
a general view, appears to be utterly desert. Here and 
there, however, I met with small patches of cultivated soil 
that are iridgated from wells , a discouraging task in such a 
burning cHmate. On inquiring as to the safety of travelling, 
I was told that “ it would be better not to go far from town, 
for, being a stranger, if I should happen to be robbed, I 
should be unable to tell by whom.” I asked my informant if 
he would be willing to make the journey by land to Aden? 

Nothing would induce him to go among people with 
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whom he was unacquamted.” I then asked whether the 
people of Mocha would fight for their governor? This 
question elicited surprise, and he rejoined, — “Why should 
we fight for the governor, wdio only taxes us ?” 

The poverty and primitive manners of the people rendered 
Mocha one of the most interestmg places I have ever visited. 
The continual invocations brought to mind the passage, 
‘‘then began men to call upon the name of the Lord.” 
Indeed, a deep sense of the immediate guardianship of the, 
Deity, seemed at all times to pervade the community. The 
religion, imlike what I have witnessed in other Muslim 
coimtries, approached that of Abraham. Do you ever address 
prayers to Mohammed ? “ Mohammed was a man ; we do 

not pray to a man.” It was well remarked by an eye- 
witness, that “ this would be a beautiful world, were Chris- 
tians as observant of the precepts of their own religion as 
these poor Arabs are of theirs.” 

The warehouse of the principal Arab merchant presented 
some striking analogies to the granary scenes of the Pha- 
raonic monuments, as well in the dress of the workmen, as 
in the large baskets made of matting, which they carried 
upon one shoulder. On proposing to the superintendent a 
slight change in the manipulation of some article, he replied, 
“ Must we learn something new ?” 

Checkered baskets, like those imported from IN’ubia into 
Egjrpt, and which are represented on the Pharaonic monu- 
ments, are common in Southern Arabia, and are principahy 
manufactured at Makulla. Put flag-shaped fans, such as I 
have seen at the Cataract of the Nile, are made in quantities 
at Mocha. 

In addition to the slight tattooing usual with Arab women, 
I observed, at Mocha, ornamental markings with a black 
pigment ; but these occurred more especially upon children. 
Similar markings with pigment, rather than true tattooing, 
have appeared to me to be represented on the Pharaonic 
-monuments, on the bodies of certain foreigners. A cane 
which I obtained at Suez, having the oblique monumental 
handle, was recognised as being made after the pattern of 
Western Arabia; while the fasliion of the rounded hook was 
referred to the cane of Muscat. 

The unusual fondness for cats, manifested by the Mocha 
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Arabs, brought to mind Herodotus’^ account of tlie ancient 
Egyptians ; and, in further illustration of the permanency of 
manners and institutions, the governor, during a portion of 
the day, was usually to be seen sitting at the receipt of cus- 
toms. The interpreter, although in general he appeared to be 
well-informed, knew nothing of Yoktan, Abraham, or even 
of Ishmael. 

An Arab was pointed out to me as the brother of a 
powerful cliief, who, some forty years ago, plundered a Salem 
vessel. Of those on board, a lad (of whom I had heard at 
liome) was alone spared ; and he was subsequently educated 
and married in Arabia, where he remained until his recent 
death. Pirates were said to be still* numerous about the 
Persian Grulf ; but, since the proceedings of tlie English at 
Berbera, they had disappeared from the Eed Sea. The 
affair of tlie tlnited States frigate, Potomac, on the coast of 
Sumatra, was well known at Mocha, the relations with that 
island being rather intimate. 

I saw, at Mocha, an English lad who had deserted from a 
trading vessel, and turned DTusliin j but the g ulf between 
him and ourselves proved to be impassable. The arrival of 
an Italian adventurer, on his way to India, the probable 
presence of a Maltese, and the circulation of Grerman 
crovms (or Yenetian dollars), were the only tokens of a 
direct communication with Europe. 

_ The few Bedouins pointed out to me were hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the lower class of town Arabs, except by 
toe absence of a turban. They were all young men, having 
uniformly the Malay-brown complexion, and the hair curling 
ill ringlets all over the head. A powerful tribe of Bedouins, 
who sometimes rob and kill people, even within a few hours 
of Mocha, interrupted the land-route to Aden. Couriers, 
Jiovever, are occasionally dispatched, and we transmitted 
letters by one of them. 

^ “ About eleven yearc prior to our visit, Mocha was seized 
by the Turks, (as the Egyptian forces were here called”) 
who left a garrison of some five hundred men.” This state 
of things afiorded a pretext to the Bedouins of the vicinitv to 
pillage the place. “ Assembling to the number of some 
thousands, they approached the town, regardless of the 
art^Uerj, and scaled the walls with ladders. Thev after< 
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wards robbed eyery bouse, and left tbe inliabitants almost 
literally naked.” Mocba, since that event, has been ruled 
bv a Bedouin. Amonff other results of the affair, it was 
found that Egyptian money, which had been in use during 
tlie short accession of Turkish power, gave place to the 

former currency. i j 

I sometimes heard references to the palmy days when 

“ Mocha belonged to the king of Sanaa ^when her staple 
was more in demand, and especially when it was paid for m 
dollars. The recent death of the last-named potentate had 
added to the usual disturbances of the country, and a battle 
was daily anticipated, in consequence of “ the revolt of some 
of the villages belonging to his soldiers.” 

On the 31st of May we sailed from Mocha ; and, after 
stopping at Aden until the 13th of June, we continued our 
voyage notwithstanding the adverse monsoon, and reached 
Zanzibar on the 20th of July. I have already spoken of the 
Soahili inhabiting this Arab colony; but Zanzibar seems 
further to be the most favourable spot for meeting with per- 
sons from all parts of Arabia, and, more especially, from the 
Seheery, or the coast fronting on the Indian Ocean. One 
individual attracted my attention, on account of his long 
braided side-lock, and the striking similarity in his whole 
appearance to the Eebo of the Pharaonic monuments. I 
did not learn his history ; but his complexion was unusually 
light, and the incident called to mind the existence of a 
class of people very little known to Europeans — ^the Arabian 
mountaineers. 

Bedotjins are often seen at Zanzibar — a circumstance the 
more unexpected, as I had ascertained that they do not visit 
Singapore. Besides the individual adventoers at Zanzibar, 
the Imaum sometimes imports bodies of Bedouins, to serve 
as soldiers in his military campaigns. 

On the 3rd of October I left Zanzibar in the barque, 
Wm. Schroeder, Captain Jackson, of Salem; and, after 
making an unsuccessful attempt to land at Mombas, we 
arrived on the 18th at Muscat. The people of this part of 
Arabia, like those of the Hedjaz, have long beards, and they 
may be recognised by the checkered and banded turban, 
w'hich I first saw at Zanzibar. Some individuals were found 
to be more polished and liberal-minded than any other Arabs 
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I hare met with ; and a more advanced tone of society per- 
vaded their principal town. J r • 

I witnessed, however, at Muscat, the abduction of a child 
by its own father, who had taken advantage of the tempo- 
rary absence of the mother. The screams of the little one 
while being borne to the landing, found no response from 
the bystanders, further than an expression of blame, for a 

right being exercised “in such a manner as to break its 
heart.” 

The name of Ishmael was well known at Muscat ; and 
two classes of Arabs were recognised “ who are fightino* to 
this day. The Kahtan Arabs ruled formerly for a century 
and a half 5 and they are many of them a fine-looking set of 
men, having, unhke the Abyssinians, regular hair. They 
are all M^uslims, and are not rare in the interior, but there 
were none of them residing in Muscat. The Imaum’s family 
came from the town of Adam, in Uzjd, and belonged to the 
other class of Arabs, the Ilameer, as did, likewise, most of 
the people of Muscat, and many of the Bedouins. Inscrip, 
tions on the rocks are unknown in Eastern Arabia.” 

At Muscjit I saw an Egyptian of the lower class, who had 
arrived, doubtless, by the way of the Persian Gulf. I was 
also surprised by a reminiscence of Egyptian history. A 
wealthy Arab, in speaking of some law ‘ decisions, declared 

that the judges were “ as bad as Pharaoon who took 
Mussera.” 

The BEBOuiisrs visiting Muscat differed in personal ap- 
pearance from those seen at Mocha ; and they were more 
readily recognised as belonging to the White race. Their 
complexion, however, in most instances seemed to be yet 
darker than in the Mongolian race. Their long hair was 
much undulated ; and they usually wore a fillet around the 
head, such as is seen on the Pharaonic monuments in repre- 
sentations of captive monarchs. One of the Bedouins, who 

*T-"i * T * ^ / *1 was pointed out to me 

as being chief over a thousand men ; all to get angry when^ 

ever he IS angiy, and at no expense.” 

I was infonned that no one came to Muscat from a greater 
inland than tnm or three hundred miles, and 
^at the great interior of Arabia is unknown even to the 
Bedouins, who, however, suppose it to be inhabited. Persons 
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sometimes go by land to Mecca, keeping near tbe Persian 
G-nlf ; but this is not often done, the route being considered 
dangerous from the scarcity of water ; and the usual course 
is by sea to Bahrein, and thence through the Interior. 

The communication along the outer coast of Arabia is 
carried on altogether by sea. Captain M’Parland, of Salem, 
joined us at Muscat, after a voyage in an Arab dow, of 
forty days from Mocha, during the favourable monsoon. As 
the vessel touched at several places along the coast, he had 
'unusual opportunities of viewing the country, which, he 
informed me, “looked everywhere alike;” broken, moun- 
tainous, and devoid of vegetation, as at Aden and Muscat. 

At Zanzibar and at Muscat also, two or three persons 
firom Socotra were pointed out to me, otherwise I should 
not have distinguished them from the surrounding Arabs. 
Captain Jackson regarded the inhabitants of the interior of 
Socotra as being “ much the same sort of people with the 
Bedouins of Muscat ; their Sultan in like manner wearing a 
fillet aromid his head. Them hair is long and straight, and 
not in the least inclining to be woolly.” 

On the 29th of October we sailed for Bombay^ where we 
arrived on the 11th of November, and where I found, in the 
SiifniANS of the Lower Indus, a striking resemblance to the 
Bedouins of Muscat. Indeed, the spot occupied by a body 
of these Sindians, who had brought horses for sale, was 
usually termed “ the Bedouin camp.” 

I frequently met with Arab visitors in the streets of 
Bombay ; and, judging from the costume, they were 
mostly from Eastern Arabia. And in instances where the 
original dress had been abandoned, the language often 
revealed the presence of Arabs of the lower class. In the 
territory of the Nizam, and more than two hundred miles 
from Bombay, I found the gate of one of the towns guarded 
by an Arab soldier. 

d. Indian Muslims, 

I have spoken in another chapter of the Indian Muslims 
who were seen at Singapore, and who came chiefly from 
Eastern Hindostan. Those met with on my second Voyage 
belong to the North and "West ; and, for the most part, 
unequivocally to the White race. 
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As tlie pilgrim vessels usually toucli at Mocha, numbers 
of Indian Muslims are to be met with in that city ; where I 
soon learned to distinguish them by the straightness of the 
beard a point in which they differ from Europeans, and 
which is expressed in certain &reek and Eoman representa- 
tions of Orientals. Some of these Indian Muslims dealt m 
precious stones, while others had become residents, and had 
opened shops. A Bombay ship at the anchorage, was laden 
principally with Surat cloth ; and had on board about forty 
merchants, each of them, as in the Chinese junks, having 
the charge of his own wares. ° 

The larger edifices at Mocha are built in much the same 
style as those of Cairo, except that there is greater refine- 
ment of architectural ornament. This was traced to the 
workmen of India : and I soon perceived, that the Arabs 
here, as everywhere, are a rude people; and that all the arts 
requiring skill and ingenuity, belong properly to Ilindostan. 
On proposing to have an umbrella covered, I was told that 
this '' could not be done ; because the people of Mocha are 
not India people.” 

I met with a class of individuals called Pebsians, who 
are noted as the fairest Orientals that come to Mocha • and 
who appear to me to have close affinity with the Indian 
hlusiuns. One of them accosted me in English, and among 
other matters, stated that “he was from Iraim, and that 
the English and his countrymen were friends although a 
persoivof much intelligence, he had never before heard of 
America, and he was evidently at a loss to comprehend 
where it could be situated. I met with another of ‘these 
Persians, immediately after he had performed a surgical 
o;^eration ; and, to my surprise, he described the “ couching 
of the cataract ; but I did not undo the bandages to verify 
his account. ^ 

At Bomlay and throughout my journey in the interior of 
India, I found myself always at a distance from the seat of 
arts above alluded to; and my inquiries now placed it to 
the northward, and in the direction of the Indus. Other 
attendant circumstances, taken in connexion with the 

geographical position of the Upper Indus, seem to point 
yet farther east. ^ 

Bombay appears to be the head-quarters of tlie Indian 
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Muslims, and I remarked among tkem various evidence of 
Persian descent, as in the custom of child marriages. Poly- 
gamv is rare, even among the "wealthy ; but their religion 
has been much corrupted; “they have saints, and they 
address prayers to Mohammed, and even to Ali.’* I was 
informed, however, that four castes of Muslims are 
recognised at Bombay, who all eat together, but who wiU 
not intermarry. 

It has been sometimes asserted that the boatmen of the 
western coast of Hindostan are all Muslims. Exceptions, 
however, must be made in regard to Cutch ; and a Eajpoot 
sailor was serving in the Bombay ship at Mocha under a 
Muslim commander. 

Indian Muslims are likewise common at Zamihar, and it 
was said of them, that “ after getting married and mixed up 
a little, they wanted to pass for Arabs.” Most of the 
‘White women I saw at Zanzibar, belonged to the class of 
Indian Muslims. 

Two or three Beeooches were pointed out to me at 
Zanzibar, and others again at Bombay. They seemed to 
have affinity with the Indian Muslims, rather than with the 
Sindians and Bedouins ; but I am hardly prepared to decide 
from these few examples. Belooche women have been some- 
times imported for the harems of Zanzibar. 

e. Western JELindoos* 

In the various ports of Arabia and Eastern Africa, indi- 
viduals may occasionally be met with, who differ remarkably 
in their bearing and costume from the surrounding popula- 
tion. An equal difference will be found in the qualities of 
the mind, in a surprising amount of intelligence and general 
information. These people have influence, not, however, 
derived from battles ; their empire is not of the sword ; 
neither is it based on their religion. They are the idolatrous 
merchants of India, who, for ages, have mainly held the 
commerce of the above-named countries. 

My acquaintance with the Cutch Bahiahs, commenced 
at Aden : and at first I mistook them for Parsees, whom 
they resemble in many striking particulars; as in their 
names, in their general style of dress, and in their shaving 
the beard with the exception of the mustache (a circum- 
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stance possibly connected witli the prevalence of tlie same 
fashion at Cano), but on further acquaintance, I was soon 
able to distinguish a peculiar style of countenance. ^ 

The Banians visiting Mocha and the neighbouring parts 
of Arabia, belong to a different caste from those usually 
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The Banians visiting Mocha and 

rabia, belong to a different ca^wv noLLcui^ 

at Zanzibar, Muscat, and Bombay. They may be dis- 
dshed by the more flattened turban; the shape of which, 
shown hy Mehuhr’s figure, has not changed for the 

last eighty years. 

At Zanzibar I was more particularly struck with the 
analogy to the ancient Egyptian priests ; for in like manner 
the Banians seemed to be the depositaries of knowledge and 
of the relies of civilisation in the midst of barbarians. 
Herodotus says, that “ the Egyptians venerate the cow;” and 
this is a fundamental principle of the Hindoo religion. 
-;liso, in minor particulars, the undress Banian cap entirely 
resembles the pattern most frequently represented on the 
Egyptian monuments. 

One of the principal Banians at Zanzibar spoke English, 
and he repeatedly complained to me of the “hard life 
required in beiug a Banian. There are eighty-four castes of 
Banians ;” but, said be, “ God made all men free. The 
Banians who go to sea do not associate with those who 
remain in India ; and the same rule prevails among the 
Lascars, who are Sudras, and are allowed to eat fish. His 
own diet consisted of rice, dobl (Cajanus), some ghee or 
butter, and sometimes milk, but he did not eat oranges.” It 
appeared that he was versed in palmistry, and be once asked 
me if I understood phrenology. He bestowed abusive 
expressions on the Arabs, for not permitting the building of 
a temple ; adding, that there were ^^more than four hundred 
Banians m Zanzibar, being a threefold increase wdthin ten 
} ears, and that he supposed it will go bard wdtli them when 
the present Imaum dies.” He caUed a Calcutta dohi for 

Sin I T®® m a European household, aud 

brf SfeAS-nwS"* 

“ htd reS?T'‘ T’"® i>ad recently arrived from Mombas, 

not IP-fit tSf Africa for twenty years.” I did 

t learn that any Banians were established to the south. 
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ward of Keelwa, but I saw individuals on board tlie dowa 
arriving from that town. Moreover, ^ if reliance may- be 
placed on tbe Arab accounts, tbe Banians are not entirely 
free from tbe suspicion of slave dealing. 

Banians are very numerous at Muscat, where they possess 
a more pervading influence than at the places I had pre- 
viously visited. They belong to the same class with those 
of Zanzibar, but they are not exclusively merchants, and 
I observed among them a blacksmith and other artisans. 
One of their singular-looking dows, having serrated streamers 
with a pair of flags at the stern, had just arrived from Cutch. 
An Arab merchant informed me, that having displeased the 
Banians by sending cattle on board an American ship of war, 
he was obliged at last to declare that ‘‘he would find out 
whether Muscat belonged to the Banians or to the Arabs ; 
for having a right to expend his money as he pleased, he 
would buy cattle, and slaughter daily for distribution among 
the poor.” 

The Banians of Bombay, judging from the form of the 
turban, are mostly to be referred to the last-mentioned class; 
except ordy, that they had not in all instances arrived by sea. 
They were spoken of as “ Cutch and Gruzerati people, not 
properly belonging to this part of India, who, by their 
superior enterprise, have nearly or quite supplanted the 
original Mahratta caste of traders.” Like their brethren of 
Cashmere and Bengal, they are regarded in the binary 
division of the Hindoos, as belonging to the “left hand” 
and inferior. 

The mass of the population of Bombay is composed of 
Hindoos who, by way of territorial distinction, are usually 
termed Maheattas. Brom my first view of them I could 
only regard them as Arabs ; as the unconverted idolatrous 
Arabs, such as we are familiar with in the history of the 
Mediterranean countries ; and I soon perceived that it was 
possible, at the present day, to obtain an insight into the 
influence on the mind of the ancient system of image- 
worship. 

I perceived also that in various points of difference from 
the modern Arabs, the Mahrattas accord with the ancient 
Egyptians. Thus polygamy is rare ; the women do not 
conceal the face ; the men carry burdens (with the balance- 
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beam) on tbe shoulders ; and the drinking-cups and water 
jars are uniyersallj made either of copper or brass. Other 
customs witnessed have not yet become obsolete in Eo-imt • 
as that of the women carrying burdens on the head^md’ 
their collecting manure (for fuel) with the hands. It is 
true, the analogy in smrounding circumstances (periodical 
rmns compensating in reservoirs for the inundations of the 
rfile,) tenUs doubtless to assimilate the population • yet with 
every aUowance, the Mahrattas appeared to me to be more 
tha,n a counterpart to the Egj^tians of Herodotus. The 
fact too snould be noted, that the Sanscrit language which 
has been mherited by the Mahrattas, is regarded by writers 
as originally foreign to India. ^ ” 

In the vicinity of Bombay, stones, trees, and other natural 
objects ^e often consecrated with a mark of red paint : the 
origmal intent of the practice being apparently to remind 
the passer-by of the omnipresence of the Deity."^ I heard a 
Mahratta of the lower class complaining of the Parsees and 

W » 1. pomted h. ■■ tie P™ S 

IS fire, nor the earth.” 

Withm my oto experience I have met with no evidence 
of the idea of a Supreme Bemg having spontaneously arisen 
in the human mind. I would enumeilte, as possess^g tS 
idea, the Patriarchs, the ancient Egyptian priests, the Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims, and the Braminical Hindoos I 
have never conversed on the subject with foUowers of' the 
rebgion ; but the remaining portions of the human 
family are probably to be excluded; although not in all 

Sitiquity appears from the writers of 

Oil questioning the above-mentioned individual in regard 
to his own religion, he said, that the Mahrattas “have 
prie^-gods, or Brainms ; that he was himself a Mahratta of 
caste, though he did not go to the temples; and 

Si KuiZ f f * vegetables, milk, butter, and 
eggs , but not pork, beef, mutton, nor even fish ” His 

complexion was darker than usual, and in personal’appeS- 
an^ he seemed to partake of the Telingan race 

baS"'o?ind!l®'’- complexion of the Bramins of this 

^ general lighter* than the average, and 
coincides with the hue of the Cutch Banians, in like LnZt 
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hardly ever becoming florid. The physical race, too, in 
most instances, is obviously pure. 

A Maliratta Bramin stated, in reply to some inquiries, 
that it is not considered proper for a Bramin to take up 
occupations belonging to other castes; and that even the 
work in w'hich he was then engaged (correcting a Mahratta 
Dictionary for the English Grovernment) was rather deroga- 
tory to his dignity.’’ With respect to the practicability of 
entering lower castes, if he could entertain such an idea, he 
thought that the Sudras would probably receive him, and 
give him a wife ; but this was by no means a matter of 
certainty ; and the Mahrs, who are the lowest of all castes, 
would refuse.” 

Formerly there was a severe punishment for the im- 
authorised wearing of the Braminical cord ; but the EngHsli 
government having declined to interfere in the matter, it is 
not at present always easy to distinguish a Bramin. For 
himself, he thought he cordd not be deceived, but Bramins 
had been, frequently. This, he exclaimed, is the Age 
of Iron.” 

“ Two or more princes in India claim to be Kshatryas, 
together with some bodies of people, in one or more 
districts, who keep themselves aloof from other castes, and 
are respected by the Sudras ; but he thought that they have 
rather a sort of substitute for the Kshatrya caste.” He 
expressed the same opinion respecting the Wyse, or mer- 
cantile caste; and said, that “a great mixture of Sudras 
exists among the persons who now exercise the profession.” 
He further declared, somewhat unexpectedly, that ^^the 
Sudras themselves are nearly extinct.” 

Mr. Allen, of the American Mission, had found “ great 
variation in habits among the population of different parts ot 
India; much confusion in the accounts of writers having 
arisen from attributing to the whole people th^at which is 
true in a district only. Bramins may compose, perhaps, 
one-tenth of the population of India. In some districts 
they are rare, and are confined to a few large temples, and 
have very little influence throughout the mass of the popu- 
lation. Many, too, of the Bramins are quite ignorant, and 
have not even learned to read. The Mahi-attas are the only 
Hindoos over whom the Bramins have obtained political 
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ascea daiicy. Animal sacrifices are stiU practised in India ; 
and Braniiiis are permitted to partake of snch meats. 
Bramin widows shave the head, and, are not allowed to 
marry again ; hnt second marriages are by no means rare 
with other Hindoo women. In Bombay there are no less 
than five or six castes of Bramins, wdio will neither inter- 


marry nor eat together.” 

The original distinctions of caste have not been altogether 
effaced among the natives converted by the Portuguese ; and 
in some places, towards the Eastern coast, the observance is 
quite strict.” 

“ Hereditary village-authorities form a peculiarity in the 
institutions of India ; and the practice has grown into the 
associations, feelings, and ideas of the people. When com- 
plaints of oppression have been substantiated, government 
has merely transferred the office to another member of the 
same family ; and this system has continued throughout all 
the revolutions of the country.” 

“ In former times the nations of India were principally 
four, corresponding with the four languages, — the Mahratta, 
Telugu, Canara, and Tamul. The Mahrattas have retained 
the Sanscrit alphabet, but they possess very little literature 
of their own ; and the Tamul language is the only one of 
the four that is rich in literary treasures.” 

On the 16th of December I started on an excursion into 
the Interior, proceeding in the first place by water to Pan- 
well. On the following day I traversed the Concan, or the 
low country ; and in the evening I reached the foot of the 
mountains. 


On the 18th I ascended the ghaut or mountain-slope, and 
entered upon the extensive tahle-land wliicli occupies the 
interior of Southern India ; and which is commonly called 
the Dekkan. Its average elevation of about two thousand 
feet, is insufficient to produce any striking change in the 
vegetable growth ; but 1 soon perceived some difterence in 
the climate. The nights were now colder, and the days, 
perhaps, hotter ; while the greater aridity was shown by the 
absence of dews after leaving the low country. 

The surface, generally, was found to be unwooded, and 
the far greater proportion of it uncultivated ; neither w'ere 
cattle seen upon the hills ; but, at this season, the whole 
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country was coyered with dried herbage, and wore the aspect 
of barrenness. I did not remark any particular change in 
the habits of the people ; except that the cultivation of rice 
had become rare ; but I am informed that the inhabitants of 
the Dekkan and Ooncan do not much intermarry. 

An incident may serve to illustrate the train of associa- 
tions in the mind of the people of India. Meeting on the 
road with a woman who seemed to belong to the lower class 
of Hindoos, I inquired her caste of my interpreter. He 
informed me that she was a Christian; not Portuguese, but 
Mahrass. What, I asked, is she carrying under that cover- 
ing ? He replied, “ It contains a god.” ^ 

Stopping at Karli, I spent the remainder of the day at 
the largest of the caves in that vicinity ; and on the following 
morning I resumed my journey. 

On the 20th I reached Poona, where I remained some 
hours. Muslims were said to be common in this city ; 
but to have no temples beyond the towns of the coast a 
rule, which has exceptions further in the Interior, in the 
dominions of the JSTizam. Poona seemed to be in a good 
measure the limit of Parsee influence ; and thus far, wealthy 
Parsees have established houses along the road for the 
gratuitous shelter of travellers. 

Cowries were seen used for money at Poona, the species 
being Cyprea annulus. Hitherto I had met with but a 
single cmiel, which was laden with the baggage of a Pramin; 
and camels were seen in rare instances, further in the 
Interior. Figs made their appearance in the villages 
beyond Poona; a small variety, uniformly black and long- 
bnstled. I do not remember meeting with buffaloes in the 
Dekkan; but in many of those seen at Bombay, I remarked 
a white spot on the front ; showing, even in this animal, a 
tendency to become parti-coloured. 

The sheep appeared to belong to the same breed with 
those of modern Egypt ; and I remarked that, in like 
manner, the majority of them were black. The outer 
garment, worn in the cool of the morning by the people of 
the Dekkan, has broad black stripes, formed, as in a dress 
common in Egypt, by combining the natural colours of the 
wool. And a similar manufacture is found, I think, among 
the Spanish Peru\ians. 
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Alfclioiigli tlie Indian hdlocJc is regarded as identical in 
species witli our own, tliere is a stril^ing difference in tlie 
Yoice. I never lieard anj lowing from the cattle of India, 
>nt only a sort of grunt, somewhat like^tliat of tlie buffalo. 
However, I have occasionally seen Indian bullocks, having 
long horns, and also a form of body approaching that of our 
own varieties. 

On the 22nd I arrived at Grorputi (called by the English 
Seroor) ; a considerable village, where Mr. Ereiich, of the 
American Mission, was residing. Some thin plates of metal 
were shown me, as examples of “ Hindoo household gods.” 
Also, the tomb of a Eritish officer, before which the natives 
had erected an altar for burning incense ; tlie new Hindoo 
saint having been esteemed peculiarly elEcacious for the 
fulfilment of vows, until such proceedings were stopped, by 
being brought to the notice of the local authorities. 

The river Eima runs by Grorputi; but, like the other 
rivers of tlie Dekkan, it contained at this season very little 
water. The country beyond was found to be more level, 
wdth a larger proportion of the soil under cultivation. The 
crops, however, were suffering from, drought, tlie rains 
during the preceding wet season having been scanty; and 
there was every prospect of a famine. 

In the evening of the 23rd I reached the city of Ahmed- 
nuggur, the most distant of the Mission Stations. ‘ Messrs. 
EaUantine and Abbott had resided here for ten years, without 
having before seen one of their countrymen who wuis uncon- 
nected with the mission. 


I resumed my journey on the 25th; and on tlie morning 
of the 27th I reached Toka, on tlie banks of tlie (jodaveri. 
Crossing the inoutli of a tributary stream, I visited the 
principal village, wdiieh is inhabited exclusively by Bramins, 
many of whom were not distinguishable in personal appear- 
ance from the other people of the country. Two large ffat- 
bottomed boats, each hearing a carved horse’s head, indicated 
that the river at a different season is navigable. 

Crossing the Grodaveri, I entered the Hizam’s dominions; 
but Muslim rule did not appear to have wTOught any marked 
change in the character and habits of the population. Among 
various agricultural details reminding me of ancient customs, 
I observed strings of bullocks treading out the grain. 
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. On the 28tli I arrived at the city of Aiirungahad, the 
residence of the Nizam, whose government is still recog- 
nised, although it is much under English influence. A few 
Parsees .were living here, farming the revenue, as the 
Banians do at Zanzibar ; and one of them cashed a draft for 
me. A Parsee priest, who was called, by my interpreter; 
“the archbishop,” stopped here, after travelling in company 
with us from Poona. 

The vicinity of Aurungabad is noted for producing 
Mandarin oranges of a superior quality. An English officer 
was riding the only elephant I met with in India, where, it 
appears, “ elephants are principally conflned to two separate 
districts, to a tract on the Granges, to the northward, and to 
the extreme south of the Peninsula.” 

A man joined our party at Aurungabad, w'ho had overtaken 
us on the road some days previously, at which time he 
inquired our destination. It appeared that he belonged to 
the Jair caste, and to the Eajpoot country to the north- 
ward ; and being of a more enterprising turn than the local 
•population, he furnished the means of conveyance for the 
remainder of my journey. 

On the 31st I reached Adjunta, a place apparently 
designed by the early Mushms for an important city ; but 
the space enclosed by the massive walls is now principally 
vacant. I observed here small burnt bricks, of the same 
description with those of Southern Arabia ; and also, some- 
what unexpectedly, the Muslim custom of carrying water 
in skins. 

I descended the ghaut which borders the basin of the 
river Tapti, and proceeded to Purdapur, a fine Mushm cara- 
vansary, converted into a petty modern village, the walls 
affording protection at night to the inhabitants and their 
cattle. Eires were seen in the distance, down the valley, 
kindled, it was said, likewise for the purpose of “keeping off 
the tigers.” 

I first heard of this animal at A djunta ; and it proved to 
be, not the true tiger, but the ounce^ or pale-coloured 
leopard. A skin w^as shown me by a person, who stated,, 
that “ he had shot twenty-six of these animals in the course of 
his life ; and that they destroy not only cattle, but in some 
instances even men. ITe and his companion were Muslim 
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and MawottL from tlie Northward; and one of them came 

from Lucknow.” t • -j. i ^.-u n 

On the 1st of January, 1845, I visited the Caves, which 

are situated several miles from Purdapur, the nearest 

inhabited place. A stream comes out of the mountain-slope 

through a deep glen, walled by cliffs six or seven hundred 

feet in height ; and half-way up, a horizontal series of caves 

extends around a semicircular sweep. The river-bed being 

dry at the time of my visit, afforded access to the secluded 

spot ; and the first care on arriving w' as to discharge fii'e-arms 

to start the tigers.” The only response, however, was an 

alarm among multitudes of the domestic Man had 

w'ithdrawm for ages, but his dwelling-place was not abandoned 

by his associate bird. I spent several hours in examining the 

caves, and my guides being unwilling to pass the night there, 

I left before dark, and taking the direct route, I reached 

Adjunta late in the evening. 

On the 2nd I commenced my return ; for the first few 
miles in company with a Braminical w'edding-procession • 
the antique pattern of the cars calling to mind the heroic 
ages. Through some mismanagement one of the cars was 
overturned, and several women and children were severely 
bruised ; soon, however, one of the party came along bearing 
a flagon, and poured oil upon the w-ouiids. 

By an exception to the usual cloudless sky of half the 
year, the heavens were obscured on the 3rd and 4th, and a 
corresponding change took place in the otherwise constant 
direction of the wdnd. But the general use of adobes or sun- 
dried brick, affords proof that the rains in the Bekkan ai‘e 
never very copious. 

In geological structure, the Bekkan, to the limit of my 
excursion, was found to be a trap-formation; and in this 
respect it corresponds with the table-land of Oregon. I left 
the mam road at Phoolmarry, and on the evening of the 4th 
I reached Ellora, w'here I spent the following day in 
examnung the Caves. ^ ‘ 

On the 6th I proceeded through a Muslim village, noted 

the ^ “ext passed the base of 

the artificially insulated mountain of Dowlutabad; a stu- 

present day the jealous care of govei-nment. The viciniiy of 
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Ellora appears also to have been tbe principal seat of Muslim 
power ; and it abounds in Muslim temples, wbicb are now for 
tlie most part abandoned. In tbe evening I rejoined my 
former route, and on tbe following day I recrossed tbe 
Grodaveri. 

Hitherto, tbe numerous Hindoo temples and worsbip- 
plaees visited along tbe road bad been found to be all 
dedicated to Siva. And I remarked that tbe olfeidngs, like 
that of Cain, were confined to tbe products of tbe soil ; to 
Tagetes and other cultivated flowers, with occasionally fruits. 

Before, however, re-entering Abmednuggur, a small temple 
attracted my attention, from some peculiarities in its con- 
struction, and from a second species of sacred fig (with tbe 
fruit devoid of an involucre) bemg planted around. The 
temple contained a simple flat-topped altar, on wbicb Tagetes 
flowers were strewed, and it proved to be dedicated to tbe 
T^orsbip of Kjrisbna. 

Some votaries of this Hindoo deity were encamped near, 
and they were called by my Parsee interpreter, “ fakeer or 
beggars, but bigb-caste.’’ Tbe party consisted of men and 
women, several of the former wearing black turbans, and it 
appeared that they belonged to tbe Mahabhawa caste. 
Among other peculiarities, this caste is remarkable for being 
kept up by purchase, for marriage is prohibited, and tbe 
children are all regularly killed. 

Tbe grain being now nearly ripe, persons were sometimes 
stationed in tbe fields to drive away tbe birds by slinging 
stones. On tbe lltb I again arrived at Grorputi. 

The following day, tbe 12tb of January, “ was regarded by 
tbe Hindoos as tbe winter solstice ; in consequence of fol- 
lowing tbe Sbastras in their calculations, without regard to 
tbe precession of tbe equinoxes.” 

On the 16tb I visited tbe lesser caves at Karli ; but I was 
not aware at tbe time that a bill-fort,” another work of 
antiquity, exists in tbe same vicinity. On tbe morning of 
tbe 18tb I again reached Bombay. 

f. Irregular Castes of India, 

In India , tbe term caste” is not restricted to the fob 
lowers of the Braminical religion, but it is used in a general 
sense; andParsees, Muslims, Jews, and Europeans are com- 
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Ill only spoken of as so many castes. The population is hetero- 
geneous, made up of the remnants or i;jTecks of a variety of 
nations, some of which are perhaps extinct at their place of 
origin ; for it would seem that amid the violence with which 
the eartli has been filled,” toleration has existed only in Lidia. 

The Mahaes are commonly supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of the Dekl^an. Three or four of them were 
pointed out to me at Ahmednuggur ; but in costume and 
personal appearance they did not present any marked differ- 
ence from the surrounding population. They may have been 
a little darker ; and one individual, who accompanied me to 
Adjunta and back, seemed to be as dark as a Telingan. 

i met with a party of Biiills on the road, near the limit 
of my excursion. They presented very distinctly the linea- 
ments of the White race, but I did not remark anything 
peculiar in tlieir dress or personal appearance. 

One of the converts at Ahmednuggur “ had formerly been 
in the service of a Bhill, during which time he had killed 
many persons.” lie showed me a bow, having two strings 
and a cross-band, for the purpose of sliooting pebbles — a 
kind of weapon said to be common in tlie vicinity. Heber* 
found, among the Bhills, hows made of split bamboo; a 
peculiarity in construction which may be compared with 
Herodotus’s account of the Indian bows. 


The Beinjaeey ” were principally met with on first 
enterhig the Hekkan; their immense herds of bullocks some- 
times occupying the road for nearly a mile. At regular 
intervals, a woman in the midst was spinning or sewing as 
she wallted along, and one was carrying- a dog ; an act which, 
according to my intei'preter, “ neither Hindoos nor Parsees 
woidd do.” The dress more resembled the European female 
costume than the Hindoo ; but tbe Brinjarry women had 


large anklets oi fimtastic pattern, with other brass orna- 
ments. The men carried spears, having the broad blades 


covered with leathern sheaths. In parties returning towards 
the Interior, the bullocks were all heavily laden with mer- 


chandise. 


Except in the masculine forms of the women, I could find 
no physical difference from the general population of tlxo 


* Hel)er’s Narrative, vol. ii. p. 460 
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country. The lineaments of the White race were readily 
distinguishable, except in an individual already noticed as 
resembling an Australian. The herds were spoken of as the 
property of the women, who, indeed, had the air of being^ 
the heads of the community ; but whether the system of 
polyandry prevails, as among certain classes in the south of 
India, I did not ascertain. 

The “Dhkotje” were encamped near every village of 
importance, in small huts formed of rush-mats. I have seen 
these huts not only hemispherical in shape, but disposed in 
a circle, with their entrances towards the centre ; thus pre- 
senting an unexpected resemblance to the “kraals’’ of 
Africa. The Dungur have drays of a very rude and primi- 
tive construction, formed of three cross timbers resting on an 
axle, the wheels being merely sections of the trunk of a tree. 

The SiKLiQ-Hii have similar wandering habits, but they 
hold themselves aloof ; they are less numerous, and are said 
to exercise the profession of “ chatty-makers,” or tm-men. 
I fell in with one of their encampments, which consisted of 
low woollen tents. This, I think, is the class of people to 
which the origin of the Gripsies has been sometimes referred. 

Some of the numerous irregular castes of IncLia are sup- 
posed to be the remains of the aboriginal population.^ I did 
not meet with any direct evidence of this ; but I am inclined 
to think there may be something in the point of view. Some 
parallelism in social condition seems wanting in the White 
race ; and the required connexion may possibly be traced in 
the hill-people of Nepaul, the Karens of Birmah, and even 
tribes situated further to the southeast. 

g. Meturn to 

On the 1st of Eebruary I left Bombay in the steamboat 
Victoria ; and, after a third visit to Aden, I arrived on the 
17th at Suez. Coming from India, I wns struck with the 
ruddy sun-burnt hue of the Eg-yptiahs, who now seemed 
fairer than before ; and I thought I could further distinguish 
instances of that width of nostril which contributes to the 
un-European expression of the Bramins and Cutch Banians. 
Within a single year, marked innovations on Arab customs 
had taken place at Cairo and Alexandria, in consequence of 
increased intercourse by steamboats with Europe, 
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EUROPE. 

On tlie 21st of Eebruary I leffc Alexandria in tlie Englisli 
steamboat Iberia ; and on the 26th I again arrived at JS£alta>^ 
where I passed quarantine. 

On the 14th of March I left Malta in the E'eapolitan 
steamboat ; and I thus had the opportunity of landing in 
Bicily^ at SjTracuse, Catania, and Messina. I remarked 
among the Sicilians some traditionary remembrance of 
wearing the Arab costume. 

We stopped at two or three places on the Calabrian 
coast ; and on the 18th we reached Naples, wdiere the boat 
remained eight days. A Calabrian peasant, clad in a 
sheepskin jacket, was seen performing on the bagpipe, an 
instrument somewhat Oriental in the character of its intona- 
tions, and which, I believe, is now nearly confined to the 
extreme mountain-fastnesses of Italy and Scotland. 

The superstition of the “evil eye” is common in Italy; 
and I remarked traces of other Arab customs, which gene- 
rally, in Europe, have become obsolete; and further, at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, that the Arab analogies increase 
on ascending into antiquity. 

The environs of Naples offer a striking example of a suc- 
cession of languages within a given district, as is shown bj 
the Latin inscriptions^ of the Homan towns, and by the 
anterior Greek inscriptions of the Catacombs : where 
iiioreover, at this^ distance in time and space, I did not anti- 
cipate meeting with evidence of the Hindoo worship of Siva 
The severe penalty for killing a cow, according to PliuT 
once 111 vogue at Eome, is another fact in point. 

^^^^Errmg to Hawaiian volcanic action, it appeared to 
me that a subterraneous lava-stream coming in contact with 
water, w’'ould account for the catastrophe of Pompeii 

Si' 

through Marseffles ; and after a ride 

• -fiance, 1 sailed from Havre on the 12th of AT-kvil 

III the ship Iowa; and on the 16th of the foil o win <r mmifh 
we arrived at New York. lonowmg month 
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CHAPTEE XIT. 

ASSOCIATION.— NUMERICAL PROPORTIONS. 

In order to complete tlie foregoing account, I mil here 
insert a specification of the several races occurring at 
each place visited ; or, in other words, an analysis of the 
population. 

In the TJiiited States^ three races are familiarly known : 
the "White, the JSTegro, and the Mongolian; the latter repre- 
sented both by the aboriginal population, and by a few 
Chinese settled in our principal cities, A fourth race, the 
Malayan (represented chiefiy by Polynesians), is not 
uncommon in the ports frequented by whale-ships ; and in 
some few instances I have met with a fifth race, the 
Telingan, or true Indian. 

At Madeira I met with two races : the "White and the 
Xegro ; but the latter race occurred in only a few instances, 
and exclusively at the principal seaport town. 

At the Oa^e Verd Islands I met with the same two races ; 
but they occurred in inverse proportions ; and the White 
race was here comparatively rare. 

At Rio Janeiro and the vicinity I fell in with only the 
same two races, — ^the White and the Negro ; and they 
appeared to be here in nearly equal proportions. 

The same two races were again seen at the mouth of the 
Eio Negro, in North Ratagonia; but a third race, the 
Mongolian or the aboriginal, was said to be present among 
the population of the neighbouring village. 

In Terra del Fuego there occurred but a single race, — ^the 
Mongolian, or the aboriginal. I have never heard of run- 
away sailors resorting to the southern side of the Straits of 
Magellan. 

In Northern Chili, at Yalparaiso and Santiago, I met with 
the three races last mentioned : the AYhite, the Mongolian 
or the aboriginal, and the Negi'o; but the latter race was 
decidedly rare. 
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In Peru, at Lima and in tie "vieinity , I met with the 
came toe races; here, howeyer, mterspersed in more equa. 
proportions ; and a rariety of eomplicated mixtnres had 
Kn" up, which were distinguished by diflerent names, 
to the Andes the aboriginal race was found to preponde- 
Mofr. *111 rl jSTGf^ro was rare. , 

“ IVslfn Francilco, in North Oalifornia,_ I met with three 
races ■ the Malayan, which is the aboriginal, and is dso 
represented by the Polynesian crews ot trading vessels ; the 
"White race ; and, in a single iMtance, the . _ 

Tliree races also occurred in OrBgon ; the mongolian, here 
the aboriginal, and far predominating at the time of our 
visit • the White race, consisting principally of the misamm 
arics and of persons connected with the Hudson Bay 
Company ; and the Malayan, represented by a few Poly- 
nesians. A Negro, I believe, effected his escape from one 
of the vessels of the Expedition; Jind, in this manner, a 
fomth race was added to the foregoing. 

LeaHno- now the shores of America, at the Ilawaiim 
f met with five races; the Malayan, here the abo- 
riginal; the White; the Negro; the Mongolian, rejire- 
seiited by several imported Chinese ; and the fifth race, by 
an individual from Hindostan. 

A single race occurred among the eastern JPaumohes ; the 
IMalavan, or the aboriginal. In the western part of the 
sameVoral archipelago we received on board a sliipwrecked 


European. 

At Talieitl, notwithstanding it is so much frequented by 
trading-vessels, I observed but two races ; the Malayan or 
the aboriginal, and the White race. 

The same two races occurred at tlie Smnoan or Navigator 
Islands, where the resident Whites consisted of the mission- 


aries and of numerous deserters from trading vessels. 

The island of Tongatahoo was the first place visited, where 
two races had been brought in contact without European 
intervention;* these were, the Malayan or the aboriginal, 
and the Papuan &om the Eeejee Islands. Three additional 
races had arrived in trading vessels ; the White ; the Negrt,, 
represented by a single resident ; and the Negrillo, by a lad 
from Aramanga. 

At the JE^eejee Islands the Papuan and the Malayan races 
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bad again aboriginally met together: but Polynesians bad 
likemse been introduced by trading yessels; as had the resi- 
dent Whites, and a native of Hindostanj making in- all four 
races. 

At the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand, I met with but 
two races, — the Malayan or the aboriginal, and the White ; 
the latter ■ already settled in considerable numbers, beiore 
obtaining a cession of the sovereignty of the group. 

At Sydney, and in the vicinity, I met with five races ; the 
Austi'aiian or the aboriginal; the White, far preponderat- 
ing; the Negro, in a few instances; the Malayan, repre- 
sented by Pol}mesians, chiefly from New Zealand; and the 
Telingan* by some natives of Hindostan. 

In Luzon there occurred five races, two of them abo- 
riginal, the Malayan and the Negrillo. The ^ Mongolian 
race was represented by numerous Chinese residents ; the 
Telingan, by a few Lascars from the shipping ; and the 
AV'hite race by Europeans, and persons of European 
descent. 

At Caldera, on ^Mindanao, I met with but two races, the 
Malayan and the White ; the latter represented by the com- 
mander of the post, and possibly, also, by some traces among 
the Muslim population. 

At Sooloo I met with four races; the Malayan; the 
Negrillo, in an individual perhaps aboriginal; the Mon- 
golian, represented by a single resident Chinese ; and the 
Telingan, by two captive Lascars. There was, besides, evi- 
dence of some mixture of a fifth race, in the persons of the 

chiefs and the Muslim priest. 

At Singapore, individuals belonging to no less than eight 
physical races, were found to be congregated together. 
The White race was represented by Europeans, and by 
numerous Orientals ; the Mongolian, by Chinese ; the 
Malayan, by the native population of the East Indies ; the 
Telingan, by adventurers from Hindostan ; the Negrillo, by 
slaves from^New Gruinea; the Negro, too, was present in^ a 
few instances, as was likewise the true Abyssinian, and, in 
all probability, the Ethiopian, in some of the mixed Arabs. 
Indeed, as we had brought with us the Papuan, in the 
person of 'Veindovi, the Australian and the Hottentot were 
the only races remaining unrepresented at Singapore. 
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The existence of such a spot on the globe is a fact deserv- 
inc attention, especially when it is considered that this 
gathering is chiefly independent of European shipping, and 
of the modem town of Singapore ; the same causes, and the 
same modes of conveyance, having for many centuries 
directed emigration from various quarters to the Straits of 


Malacca. 

At the Cape of Good Mope the Hottentot race is the 
aboriginal ; but I did not meet whh individuals who were 
iiiiiiiixed. The four additional races introduced through 
European intercourse have also become much intermixed. 
At Cape Town the Hegro appeared rather to preponderate 
in numbers over the White race, while the Malayan and the 
Telingan were comparatively rare. 

At St. Melena^ in a popmation of only a few hundreds, 
introduced in European shipping, I observed no less than 
four races : the White ; the H egro ; the Mongolian, repre- 
sented by a Chinese ; and, to all appearance, the Telingan 
was present, in the descendants of individuals derived from 
Madagascar. 

At Za7izihar, on the east coast of Africa, I met with six 


races : the Xegro, here preponderating ; the White, derived 
either directly or originally from Arabia, Persia, and Western 
Hindostan; the Malayan, represented by three or four 
A mbolambo from Madagascar ; the Mongolian, by one resi- 
dent Chinese; the true Abyssinian, observed in a single 
instance; and the Ethiopian, wEich, during the monsoon 
then prevailing, was somewhat rare. 

^ At Bomhap I observed five races : the White ; the Te- 
liiigan, rare in a state of purity ; the Hegro, chiefly among 
the erew's of Arab vessels arriving from Zanzibar ; the Mon- 
^ represented by a few Chinese residents ; and the 
Ethiopian, which, in a single instance, was seen unmixed. 

At M'uscai I met with tour races : the MTiite, renresented 
exclusively by Orientals ; tbe Telingan, apparently present 
two individuals from tbe shores of the Persian Q-ulf • the 
^gro chiefly derived through Zanzibar ; and the Ethiopian, 
seem m individuals of mixed race, and in a single Somali, 
ihe same lour races occurred at Aden. The Ethiopian, 

i^d tKr® by numerous SomaU visitors; 

and tbe Tdmgan, by mdividuals among the Sepoy regiments 
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At Mocha I fell in witli five races : tlie "WTiite ; tlie Mon- 
golian, represented in a half-breed Chinese ; the Abyssinian, 
seen in several instances; the Ethiopian, which is here 
numerous ; as is, likewise, the JSTegro race. 

In JEgypt I met with hut three races — ^the same known 
there from remote antiquity: the Ethiopian, the -N^egro, and 
the White. I learned, however, that individuals belonging 
to a fourth face, the true Abyssinian, are sometimes seen at 
Cairo. 

I observed two races at Malta : the White race ; and, in 
the instance of two lads, who were probably derived from the 
neighbouring Muslim countries, the Negro. 

On the continent of JSuTojpe I met with the same two 
races ; but with the Negro only at Marseilles, and in the 
instance of two or three resident individuals. 

All innovations resulting from the development of Euro- 
pean navigation, have been excluded from the accompanying 
map, which (the Arab countries being partially excepted), is 
intended to represent the aboriginal diffusion of the races. 
Of isolated districts, Africa appears to contahi the greatest 
number of aboriginal races ; and, next m order, ^ill probably 
foUow either Madagascar or New Gruinea. 

Density of population being independent of territorial 
extent, the races, when compared by the number of indi- 
viduals, rank differently from the appearance of thiugs on 
the map. The usual estimates of the population of the 
globe vary from eight hundred to a thousand millions ; and, 
takiug the mean, the human family would seem to be dis- 
tributed amcpg the races in somethiug like the following 
proportions : — 


The White , 
The Mongolian 
The Malayan 
The Telingan . 
The Negro 
The Ethiopian 


350 . 000 . 000 

300 . 000 . 000 

120 . 000 . 000 
60 , 000,000 
55 , 000,000 

5 , 000,000 


The Abyssinian 
The Papuan 
The Negrillo . 
The Australian 
The Hottentot 


3 , 000,000 

3 , 000,000 

3,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 
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CHAPTEE/ XV. 

relations between the races. 

ALTHOiraH languages indicate national affiliation, tlieir 
ffistribution is, to a certain extent, indejiendent ot^ physicj 1 
Confosion has sometimes arisen irom not gmng due 
attention to this circumstance ; an^_ mdeed, the extenmou 
or the imparting of languages is a snUject which has received 

verr little attention. ^ . 

■\Vriters sometimes reason as if nations ivent about in 

masses, the strong oyercoming the weak, and iinpasing 
once their customs, religion, and languages on the van- 
quished. But a careful examination ot the present 
regarded as the best guide to the history of the past, tlie 
following examples, selected from among others which 1 liaie 
noted, may he tound deserving of attention 

In the iniiung towns of the Ferwman Andes, the bpanish 
language is not commoffiy spoken ; but Spaniards^ and other 
foreigners leam the Quichua, or the native Peruvian. 

In Luzon, though a “ conquered coimtry ” for more than 
two centuries, the Tagala is still the general language, at i d 
the Spanish makes no progress in the interior towns and 

districts. , i i 

At Singapore, where the native population is lost amia 

the influx of foreigners, the current language is, iievertlio- 

less, the proper Malay. 

Were foreigu intercourse cut off from the LLctioauau 
Islands, I think I shall he supported in the opinion tliat, 
notwithstanding the large number of resident W bites, tiie 
English language would soon become obsolete. 

The English language makes no progress in Ilmdostan, 
neither do the Eoman letters ; and among the native popu- 
lation, newspapers are printed in five or six diflerent alplia- 
bets, and a yet greater variety of languages. 

The language most likelj to prevail at Aden, in ease 
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the EngliBli establislmient heconies permanentj is the 
Hindoostanee. 

On the JEast Coast of Africa, notwithstanding the large 
nnniber of resident Arabs, the general medium of communi- 
cation is the Soahili, a Negro language. 

. 1 \\ Malta, a Catholic and European island, Arabic is alone 

spoken by the mass of the population 3 moreover, it is not 
here a written language. 

The adoption of a language seems to be very much a 
matter of convenience, depending often on the numerical 
majority. A stranger learns the language of the commu- 
nity in which he may happen to fix his abode; and Ins 
children often know no other. On the supposition, then, 
that PoLTKESiA^TS in former times may have reached the 
shores of America, it does not necessarily follow that we 
ought to meet with traces of their language. Some com- 
bined association of individuals, some clannism, seems 
requisite to the preservation of a language in the midst of a 
foreign nation. — Thus it may be mferred, that tl^ Hebeews 
retained their language during their sojourn in Eg^t, while 
in their present dispersed condition they speak the languages 
of their several adopted countries, to the very common 
• neglect of their own.— The G-tbsies, who are almost as 
vddely, though less individually dispersed, retain every- 
where something of their original language. ^But a more 
remarkable instance is found in the Yu chi, a tribe long 
incorporated in the Creek Nation ; their peculiar knguage 
abounding in low, difficult, guttural sounds, so that with the 
exception of a few words, no one but the cJiildren ox the 

Tuchi has ever been able to acquire it. ^ i ,• 

The following are instances oi more comphcated relations . 

foreigner might naturally suppose, that he could 

ill the Umted States, something of African languages and 
customs ; but he might traverse the country without hear- 
ing a word of any Negro language, a single generation being 
miMent to efface ah knowledge of Africa.-^«y^^ would 
furnish him a more perplexing case; and perhaps imthmg 
short of written history could solve the enigma 01 hrenen 
being the language of that island. — ^Moreover, his search tor 

^ On tlie authority of Dr* Boykin, of Georgia, U.S. 
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African institutions would not be more successful among 
the St. Yincent Cakibs.— And tlius we have three examples 
where one physical race of men has succeeded to the language 

and institutions of another. ^ -r. . t .3- n -i 

Turnino* now to the Pacific and iliast India Islands, we 
find languages of the Malay class spoken by three distinct 
physical races ; and all analogy indicating that this type of 
language belonged originally to a single race, the particular 
source becomes a fair subject of inquiry. In determining 
this point, aid may be obtained from the geographical distri- 
bution of the three island races ; from the well-known com- 
position of the population of the East Indies, where the 
Malayan is an invading race, intruding and encroaching on 
the territories of the Negrillo ; and from the fact, that the 
Negro race uses the same type of language at the Comoro 
Islands and Madagascar; while at the last-named island, the 
physical race of the Yazimba remains undetermined. 

The relations between the three island races are further 
illustrated by the state of the difiusion of knowledge in the 
Pacific, where almost every Polynesian art can be distinctly 
traced to the Eeejee Islands. 

Agriculture aiid civilisation are very commonly regarded 
as inseparable; but the Eeejeeans, notwithstanding their 
ferocious and barbarous manners, are found to possess a 
high degree of skill in cultivating the soil. 

A little further west, at Yanikoro, the trunk of a tree, 
rudely fashioned, is simply grooved to afibrd foothold, while 
an outrigger is attached, and a mat is spread for a sail.* 
In our part of the globe, few would be willing, thus on a 
simple log, to launch out into an unknown ocean. The 
pattern, however, seems to shadow forth the I^eejee canoe ; 
and it by no means follows, that the race which elicited 
the spark of civilisation, should have most xmofited by the 
advantage. 

The inventions of the Negrillo, a race so averse to, and 
almost refusing voluntary intercourse with strangers, wei'e 
not likely to benefit the rest of mankind. If acquired, 
elaborated, and improved by the Eeejeeans, still, from the 
social condition of this people, their dislike of change, and 

* See the vignette in D’Urville’s History of the Voyage of the Astroluhe.. 
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unwilliiigiiess to leave Home, tHe knowledge migHt not Have 
extended furtHer. A tHird race is called into requisition, 
one of a roving disposition, tHe proper cHildren of tHe sea; 
wHo, naturaUj tHe most amiable of mankind, are free from 
antipat Hies of race, are fond of noveltj, inclined ratHer to 
follow tHan to lead ; and wHo, in every respect, seem qnaliiied 
to become a medium of communication between tHe diferent 
brancHes of tHe Human family. SucH an office is even indi- 
cated in tHe geograpliical distribution ; for tHe Malayan 
alone makes a near approacH to universal contact witH the 
otHer I'aces. 

WHile admitting tHe general trutH, tHat mankind are 
essentially alike, no one doubts tHe existence of cHaracter, 
distinguisHing not only individuals, but communities and 
nations. I am persuaded tHat tHere is, besides, a cHaracter 
of race. It would not be difficult to select epitHets, such as 

ampHibious, enduring, insititious or to point out, as 
accomplisHed by one race of men, tHat wHicH seemed beyond 
tHe powers of anotHer. EacH race possessing its peculiar 
points of excellence, and at tHe same time counterbalancing 
defects, it may be, tHat union was required to attain tHe 
full measure of civilisation. 

In tHe organic world, eacH new field requires a new 
creation; eacH cHange in circumstances going beyond tHe 
constitution of a plant or animal, is met by a new adapta- 
tion, until tHe universe is full ; wHile among tHe immense 
variety of created beings, two kinds are Hardly found 
fulfilling tHe same precise purpose. Some analogy may 
possibly exist in tHe Human family ; and it rnay even be 
questioned wHetHer any one of tHe races existing singly would, 
up to tHe present day, Have extended itself over the wHole 
surface of tHe globe. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE^ 

Leaving now tlie pliysical diversity of the human family, 
and recurring to the order of the voy age of the Expedition : 
in proceeding always west, the American tribes first engaged 
our attention, and next the widely scattered Polynesians. ^ , 

Among the latter people it soon became evident that their 
customs, arts, and attainments, were not of independent 
gro^vth. And further, that the supposition of the Poly- 
nesians being the descendants — the scattered remnants of a 
highly civilised people now relapsed into barbarism, did not 
altogether meet the case. 

The East Indies being regarded b}-' general consent as the 
place of origin of the Polynesians, it was natural to seek 
there for some corresponding tribe, for something analogous 
to the relation among European nations, of England to the 
IJnited States. But on the contrary, surprise arose at the 
want of resemblance, and the term Malay origin,” if used 
in a national sense, was discovered to be incorrect. 

So, in looking to Asia, to China, Japan, or the neighbouring 
countries, for some tribe corresponding with the aboriginal 
Americans, we shall equally find ourselves at fault. Eor the 
remote environs of Bhering Straits do not offer a fair 
exception. 

After being much perplexed for an explanatioii, it was 
only on taking leave of the East Indies that the following 
simple reflection, occurred to me : — If the human family has 
had a central origin, and has gradually and regularly difiused 
itself, followed by the principal inventions and discoveries, 
the history of man would then be inscribed on the globe^ 
itself; and each new revolution obliterating more or less of 
the preceding, his primitive condition should be found at the 
furthest remove from the geographic centre : as, in the case 
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of a pebble dropped into the water, tlie earliest wave keeps 
most distant from tbe point of origin. 

If then we conld go back into tbe earlj bistorj of tlie 
East Indies, we might find there a condition of society 
approximating to that of the Polynesian Islands. And wo 
can readily understand how customs may continue in remote 
situations, after having become obsolete at the place where 
they originated. 

They who send ships over every sea, and who live where, 
inventions from difierent sources become common property 
at once, may not readily appreciate the state of things in the 
absence of such universal intercourse. But on the othei 
side of the globe, in the vast space between Arabia and the 
coast of America, traces of successive waves in society seem 
actually to exist. 

a. The JEast Indies. 

Thus, in the East Indies, in the north-eastern or the 
heathen part of Celebes,* we observe many striking coinci- 
dences with the state of society among the ancient Grreeks. 
We have the spear, the shield, and the sword ; and these 
weapons are even almost identical in pattern. Altars and 
sacrifices, so generally obsolete at the present day, are here 
extant. Auguries contiaue to be drawn from the entrails or 
offered victims, and also fi’om the flight of birds. A separate 
literature has become an object of national pride. While 
the proa of the surrounding seas approaches in many respects 
the ancient row-gaUey of the Mediterranean. ^ A further 
analogy may even be found in the custom of putting to death 
strangers arriving by sea, which, it appears, was not unknown 
among the ancient Grreeks. 

■ A httle to the wnst of Celebes, the literature of the Malay 
nation contains a translation of the Tables of ^sop; who, 
according to the unsatisfactory accounts we have of him, was 
one of the earliest of the Greek writers. And further, the 
fact may be noted, that the .^Esopian style of composition is 
still in vogue at Madagascar.! 

Superstitions also appear to be subject to the same laws 
of progression with communicated knowledge; and the belief 

* See the accounts, ty D’Urville and others, 
f See Rllis’s Madagascar. 

u 2 
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in c^liosts, evil spirits, and soreerj, current among the ruder 
East Indian tribes, in Madagascar, and in a great part of 
Africa, seems to indicate that such ideas may have else- 
wliere preceded a regular form of mythology. ^ 

In the East, Luzon is one of the most distant points; 
reached by the invention of letters, or having an ahori^nal 
alphabet. ‘l was therefore much struck with some coinci- 
dences in the forms of the letters, betw^een the obsolete ' 
Tagala alphabet and the ancient G-eez of Abyssinia while 
in the intervening countries the alphabets, although various* 
are altogether unlike. It is true the connexion is not 
entirelv 'obliterated, but may be tnaced in the mode of 
marldiig the termination of words among the Bugis and the 
h’iamese. 

The multiplicity of alphabets in the East Indies seems to. 
offer a parallel to the multiplicity of languages in America; 
and I have found nothing, in all this, contravening the idea 
of a single soince to the invention. Many of the East 
India alphabets are plainly derived one from another, the 
form of the characters often being merely modified and new 
ones superadded : but I sha.ll assume only that the know- 
ledge of the existence of the art was derived from abroad. 
Much of the difference, between alphabetic writing in the 
East Indies and our own more perfect system, seems 
attributable to the circumstance, that the alphabet trans- 
mitted to the "West by Cadmus had been already elaborated. 

Let the reader, in thought, divest himself of his edu- 
cation, and suppose that his mother tongue had never been 
reduced to writing; and, further, that the possibility of 
representing sounds by signs had simply arisen in his mind. 
The attempt to carry this idea into practice will be found 
by no means so easy as it may at first appear ; and, by most 
persons, would probably be abandoned. With the aid of 
example, there would be a greater prospect of success ; hut 
even, with several characters commnnicated, their forms 
would probably be modified, and new letters invented, for 
sounds difficult to be reconciled, or that might be unrepre- 
sented. Where the model has been imperfect, it has 
appeared to me that the system founded upon it would 

♦ I refer to the “ Nubian Alphabet^ ’ of Frye’s Pantographia. 
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naturally be complicated ; one requiring long study, and 
which might serve for a profession, a means of prociiring 
support ; in short, more resembling the inconvenient alpha- 
bets of the East India islands, than the simple analysis o<^ 
sounds which we have in the Eoman letters. 

b. The Teejee Islands, 

Eastward from Celebes, and nearly equidistant with 
Madagascar, we have the Eeejee Islands, situated entirely 
beyond the direct influence of the East Indies. We And, 
nevertheless, a regular system of mythology ; oracles ; the 
javelin, or throwing-spear ; the patera, or shallow drinking- 
bowl ; the “ pipe of Pan and the “ alabastron,’’ with the 
practice of anointing. We have likewise the wooden neck- 
pillow, and the practice of circumcision, both common to 
the ancient inhabitants of the Thebaid, and also to the 
modern Abyssinians and theic neighbours on the south. 
We have, further, the legend of an enormous bnd, the 
Kok ” of the Arabian Tales ; and a similar story is said to 
be likewise current in Madagascar and in the neighbouring 
parts of Africa. 

Among the subjects which promise to throw light on the 
afGdiation of nations, none more deserves attention than the 
calendar and state of astronomical knowledge. These points 
have been much neglected in the accounts of the East 
Indian and Pacific islands. The Eeejeeans have a regular 
calendar; and, I may add, that Yeindovi kept a strict 
account of the number of the moons, durmg the whole time 
he was on board the Vincennes. 

c. Polynesian, 

The Polynesians, notwithstanding their more eastern geo- 
graphical position, have most of their customs, arts, and 
acquired knowiedge, in common with the Eeejeeans ; but 
there are certain points which require a separate notice. 

The eagerness wnth which whole communities, young and 
old, devoted themselves to reading and writing, when these 
‘ arts were introduced, and the care previously taken to pre- 
serve and transmit poetry and history by means of living 
records, are facts of interest, under more than one point of 
view. Whoever has witnessed something of this, will hardly 
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be mlliiig to admit that such a people 'wo^d ever have lost 
the art of vrritmg. It should seem, then, as has been 
remarked b7 others, that the Polynesians belong to a wave 
of migi-ation that preceded the invention of letters. 

rorresDonding results maybe deduced: Irom the ignorance 
of moneroi of'a medium of exchange ; although property 
is acknowledged, inherited, and guarded by regular laws, 
even to a diwsion of tlie soil. And agam, irom the absence 
of all kinds of “ grain notwithstanding the advanced state 

of the art of cultivation. x- , 

The strict adherence to truth among portions oi the 
Polvnesian family, stands opposed to the treachery of the 
Feejeeans ; and further, it seems to result mamly from the 
simplicity of the Poljmesian character, the contrary prac- 
tice^ being looked upon rather in the light of an error of 
iudo-mentT The pseudo-accomplishment, however, proved 
to bo not unknown to the chiefs. Other traits in the moral 
man might be adduced ; for the “ golden age,” in accordance 
almost literally with the ideas of the ancient poets, still 
exists on some of the secluded Polynesian isles. 

d. America, 

I liardly know wkether to refer here to America ; though 
in general the aboriginal Americans are to be regarded as 
in a less advanced state of society than the Polynesians. 

We note throughout Aboriginal America, the entire 
absence of poetry and literature. [Records, indeed, of a 
certain description were preserved by the Mexicans ; but 
among the tribes of the United States, the tradition of 
remarkable events is said to disappear in very few genera- 
tions. We note also in extensive and varied districts, a 
complete ignorance of agriculture ; and where it is otherwise 
there is usually no division of the soil. A further difference 
from the islanders, is found in the absence, in most instances, 
of hereditary governments. 

The custom of scalping, so well known in ITorth America, 
may be noticed in this place, on account of its having been 
described by Herodotus;^ while it is not, that I am aware 
of, in vogue among any Asiatic tribe of the present day. 


♦ Herodotus; Melpomene, 64, 
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CHAPTEE XYII. 

MIGRATIONS BY SEA. 

The state of the diffusion of knowledge, depends then in a 
good measure on the facilities of intercourse, and, in the 
foregoing instances, of maritime intercourse ; for I thmk 
it will he admitted that the islands and countries referred 
to, were chiefly, if not exclusively, discovered and colonised 
hy seafaring tribes. This, however, may be more evident to 
those who have some knowledge of maritime affairs, some 
familiarity with the world of waters, and with that distinct 
class of human beings who thereon seek subsistence. Many 
difficulties, which previously existed in my own mmd, have 

vanished since making a sea-voyage. ^ ^ , 

Coral shores are vastly more productive in animal iile 
than the ordinary sea-coast, and thus yield a more importan 
contribution to human sustenance. After witnessmg 
the Pacific islands, the multitudes of pf sons "who d^y 
resort to the reefs, where they become familiar with the 
surf, I have questioned whether something bke this did not 
first tempt man to venture upon the ocean. On coasts ot 
a different character, destitute of harbours and of outlymg 
isles, and especially where lashed by a heavy sim, the idea oi 
quitting the land does not seem a verjr naturd one. On the 
other hand a coral shore, an islet in sight, with water of m 
agreeable temperature, have appeared to me to constitute 
all the requisites for the birth ot navigation. 

In considering why the comparatively n^ow Atlantac so 
long proved impassable, the character of the coasts should 
be kept in view ; and those especiafiy of the African con- 
tinent. Something may be aUowed for a (Merence m the 
natural disposition of the races ; and also for the probability 
that distant voyages were first made by followmg the 

coasts. 
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a. The North Tacific, 

To persons living around the Atlantic shores, the scnrce 
of the abongmal population of America seems mysteriou^ 
and volumes have been written upon the subject. ^Had the 
authors themselves made the voyage to the"^ North Pacific 
I cannot but think that much of the discussion would hav e 
en spared. In the absence of such an opportunity a 
reference to a good globe may be useful before enterin' 
pon the question. But I confess it was only on actually 
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Tbe presence of these skin canoes among the Esmixma^ 
of the areenland seas, -was long regarded as proof ot the 
■existence of a northwest passage ; and it likewise mdicates 

the course of human migrations. 

I have not examined authorities to ascertam whether the 
passage across Bhering Straits is practicable lor a people la 
the purely hunter state. But, in view of the tege porfaon 
of Northwest America in contact with maritime tribes, th s 
tribes have appeared to me the most probable source ot t e 

inland population. ' , , . 

It should he observed that there are two other portions 

of America that afford room for the development of a mar> 
time population: the coral-bound West Indies, and ths 

border^tagellanic Archipelago. Thelatter is a county 
to the region we have been considermg; and its remote 
geographical position seems to imply an independent nse of 
havfgation, together with an inverse order of descent, m the 

derivation of maritime from inland tribes. 

Men of a second physical race have ahoriginally found 

•their way to the western coast of America, md by the open 
sea, which latter circumstance will be found to have several 

™^h^^olynT^*' Groups are everywhere separated from 

South America by a vast expanse of ocean, on^te 

waves, and perpetuaUy adverse wmds and currents oppose 

access froin the west. In attemptmg from ^7 ^ °f 
Polynesia to reach. America, a canoe ould naturally a 
almost necessarily be conveyed to the northern , 

California ; and this is the precise limit where the secon 
physical race of men makes its appearance. So well under- 
Lod is this course of navigation, that ban ^ 

informed, is commonly regarded in Mexico as hem^ on t 

Again, the northern extreme of California is as favoim- 
ahly^situated for receiving a direct arrival from_ . 

the present day, owing to a P S 

Japanese vessels are only hy accident found 
within a few years, one has been faUen in ^ 

ship in the North Pacific; another has_heen_ ^ 4.v:vd has 

Sandwich Islands ; and, a case more m ^ 

been drifted to the American coast, near, the moutn ot tne 

Columbia Biver. 
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b. The JTain JBacific, 

Of the ahoriginal ressels of the Pacific, two kinds omv 
are adapted for long sea-Toyages : those of Japan, just men- 
tioned, and the large double canoes of the Society and 
-Tonga Groups. In times anterior to the impulse given to 
civilised Europe, through the novel enterprise of Columbus 
Polynesians were accustomed to undertake sea-voyages 
nearly as_ long, exposed to equal dangers, and in vessek of 
far inferior construction. However incredible this may 
appear to many, there is sufficient evidence of the fact. 

The Tonga people are known to hold intercourse with 
I avao, Samoa, the Peejee Islands, Eotuma, and the Hew 
Hebrides. But there is a document, published before those 
seas were frequented by whalers and trading-vessels, which 
shows a more extensive aboriginal acquaintance with the 
glands of the Pacific. I allude to the map, obtained by 
Eorater and Cook from a native of the Society Islands, and 
wffich has been shown by Mr. Hale to contain not only the 
Marquesas, and the islands south and east of Taheiti, but 
the Samoan, Peejee, and even more distant gronps. 

Again, in regard to the principles of Navigation, tbe Polv^ 
npsians have been found to possess a better knowledo-e of 
the subject than is commonly supposed, as appears ^rom 
^cent^ discoveries at the Hawaiian Islands. One of the 
Hawaiian headlands has been found to bear the name of 
the starting-place for Taheiti;” the canoes, according to 
the account of the natives, leaving in former times ‘‘ at a 

certain season of the year,* and directing their course bv 
a particular star.” ^ 

The two blacldsh races, inhabiting the extensive arehi- 
pclagoes between the Peejee Islands and Hew Guinea, are 
otten skilful enough m canoe-management ; but the absence 
ot a wandenng disposition, and pecuharities in civil insti- 
tufrons, would Mem greatly to impede diffusion and coloni- 
sation. Ihe Peejeeans hold no intercourse with their 
brethren of the Hew Hebrides; and a similar state of 
nngs appears to prevail at the more western groups- 
though the existence of intercommunication of some sort 


^ On the authori ty of the missionaries. 
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is sHown bj tlie use of betel baying reached tlie Santa 
Cruz or Mtendi Grroup, and even Tikopia^ and the New 
Hebrides. 

North of the Papuan archipelagoes, the Micronesians, like 
their brethren the Polynesians, are a migratory people ; and 
they are reported to trayerse, eyen in small canoes, the 
widely-e2:tended archipelago of the Carolines. There is yet 
no direct intercourse with the East Indies, notwithstanding 
the adyantage of the monsoons, for a good part of the 
distance. 

It ydll be pereeiyed, then, that there are actually (though 
not so represented on the map,) two routes of migration 
leading from the East Indies into the main Pacific, one 
through the Micronesian groups and the other by the 
Papuan archipelagoes. 

c. ^ast Indies, 

The proas of the East Indies seem to be eyery way 
adapted for trayersing the open sea; yet, in no instance 
that I am aware of, haye they been found at any con- 
siderable distance from the outer coasts ; and these, eyen, 
are in a good measure ayoided. There is certainly no 
exception to the usual semi-aquatic habits of the race ; for 
the East Indians are fifily as fond as the Polynesians of 
being in and upon the water. At the present time the 
Pugis of Celebes may be said to rule the East Indian seas, 
their commercial enterprises extending to all parts of the 
immense closed archipelago, from the borders ot Asia to the 
northern coast of Australia. 

The Chinese ‘^junk” seems also to belong properly to 
the region under consideration; and being used chiefi;^ 
within the limits of the monsoons and among land-locked 
expanses, where the Equator brings exemption from storms, 
the construction may proye to be by no means ill-adapted 
to the circumstances. 

d. The Bengal Sea. 

The Telingan people, in company with yarious adyenturers 
from the eastern coast of Hindostan, haye long been in 


* See D’Urville, and otliers. 
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tlie habit of resorting in large bodies to the East Indian 
islands. Among some thousands seen at Singapore, nearly 
all the individuals I questioned had embarked at Madras. ^ 

I observed, however, in the harbour of Singapore, a vessel 
from Cochin (near the southern point of Mindostan). It 
was clearly a proper sea-vessel, one vindicating the more 
advanced Imowledge of bTavigation in the West : moreover 
the construction, ^though peculiar, offered, with the raking 
masts and the sharpness of hull, a nearer approach than was 
anticipated to a celebrated model at home. 

The Maidive islanders, likewise, are known to make 
voyages to and jfrom the East Indies. I am not sure that 
I have met with any of these people, and I am even undei^ 
cided as to their physical race, though a range of coral-reefs 
would seem to present attractions to but one branch of the 
human family. The geographical position, and reported 
enterprising character of the inhabitants, seem to indicate 
that these islanders may have taken an important part in 
•colonising the surrounding regions; and I can even con- 
ceive of the possibility of the whole population of the Malay 
countries having been originaUy derived from such a limited 
source. 

e. The Arabian Seas. 

. We come now to the fifth and last remove in the main 
route of marine migrations ; the tract of ocean interposed 
between Hindostan and East Africa, and terminating in two 
separate appended seas. Voyages in this quarter are made 
by following the coasts ; and the navigation is chiefly in tlie 



hands of the Arabs. The vessels they employ are of 
uniform model, and are called dows.” A figure of one of 
them IS annexed 
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The Arabs, however, for several centaries, Have exceeded 
these precise limits; as maj be inferred, among other 
circumstances, from the extension of Islamism to the East 
Indies without its xmdergoing the modht^ung influence of 
TIindostan. Of late years, since the Arabs have procured 
European ships, and have learned to quit the coasts, this 
direct intercourse has much increased. I have myself seen, 
at Mocha, vessels arriving from the East Indies ; and I met 
with the circular-bladed oar of the Persian Grulf, both at 


Singapore and in the harbour of Manila. 

Arabia being situated entirely within a Desert region,' 
the timber used by the inhabitants is all imported from 
abroad, either from the Malabar coast, or from Zanzibar.; 
And, leaving the absence of natural inclination for maritime . 
^ pursuits, it would seem a fair inference, that navigation did, 
not take its rise in a country devoid of the materials of; 
construction. 



South of the Arab colonies of East Africa, we have Malay 
Influence of unknown antiquity, at the Comoro Islands and ; 
Madagascar. Here, too, the outrigger makes its appear- 
ance, an article not used by the Arabs, but which is general 
in the Pacific, and occurs at Sooloo, and, if I am rightly 
informed, at Ceylon. The Maidive islanders make regular 
voyages only to the eastward ; but the fact of a Maidive 
canoe, with several persons on board, having recently drifted 
to the vicinity of the African coast, shows at least the prac- 
ticability of intercommunication. 

"We have thus designated, between Eastern Africa and 
the coast of America, no less than five separate theatres of 
maritime intercourse. Each of these has different attendant 
^circumstances, is navigated by a different people, and^in 
'vessels of a different construction ; each, if . thoroughly 


examined, would furnish ample materials for a separate 
volume ; and this state of things has existed for ages, 
notwithstanding the silence of History. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

MIGRATIONS BY LAND. 


We are iinacquamted, at fbe present day, with ^'men living 
in a state of nature/* or devoid of* all communicated linow- 
led^-e. Some idea, However, of such an original state, may 
be gatiiered from the condition of certain ixncivilised tribes ; 
but not on tbe continents. Where intercommunication is 
imiversal, manners assimilate, changes ^ become general, and 
societv in some shape, seems an unavoidable result. 

Islimds afford more scope for the development of local 
and independent institutions ; and one portion of the globe 
situated aloof from continental influence, more particiflarly 
demands attention : an island-world, where the ^ widely-' 
extended coasts have been for ages occupied by invading 
maritime tribes, to the seclusion of the people of the Interior. 
Man, in some of the larger East India islands, presents 
phases, difficult to be comprehended by those who have seen 
him only on coasts and continents. 

I have selected, frmm authorities which I think may be 
relied on, the four following examples of Life in the East 
Indies. And it will be observed, that some of the tribes 
spoken of, are in the hunter state,” and live on the spon- 
timeous products of the laud; a circumstance rare among 
islands: where, moreover, the proper ^‘pastoral state,” appears 
to be quite unknown. 

1. 1 shall notice in the first place the Battas oe Sumatra; 
and eliiefly on account of the extraordinary character of 
some of their customs ; for, compared with many tribes ill' 
the same quarter of the globe, they are an advanced, and in 
sonie respects even a polished people. They cultivate the 
soil, have a division of landed property, a currency, a reo-ular 
system of kws and government, an alphabet, and *a’ literature 
of their o«-n : and yet, they not only eat their parLts (a 
custom among other Bast Indian tribes, and mentioned 
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even by Herodotus), but they seem literally to devour tbein 
alive : — - 

Marsden ^ confines tbeir cannibalism to two cases, tbat. 
of persons condemned for crimes, and tliat of prisoners of 
war ; but they themselves declare tbat they frequently eat 
their own relations, when aged and iniirm ; and that, not so 
much to gratify their appetite, as to perform a pious cere- 
mony. Thus when a man becomes infirm and weary of the 
world, he is said to invite his own children to eat him, in 
the season when salt and limes are cheapest. He then 
ascends a tree, round which his friends and offspring 
assemble, and as they shake the tree, join in a funeral dirge,, 
the import of which is, ‘ The season is come, the fruit ia 
ripe, and it must descend.’ The victim descends, and those 
that are nearest and dearest to him deprive him of life, and 
devour his remains in a solenm banquet.” 

Major Canniug states, t “that dming his residence at 
Tappanooly ( 1814 ), in the heart of the Batta country, he 
omitted no opportunity of making the most minute inquiries” 
on the subject of their cannibalism “ all of which tended,, 
not only fiUy to corroborate the realify of the practice, but 
that it is much more frequent than is generally imagined, 
and carried on in a manner even more savage than is related 
by Mr. Marsden. The following are the questions put by 
me to a native chief, selected indiscriminately from an 
assembly of several, collected on some particular occasion at 
the house of the officiating resident at Tappanooly, and his 
answers : — 

Q. “ I understand the practice of eating prisoners taken 
in war, also malefactors convicted of certain crimes, is 
prevalent in the Batta country ; were you ever personally 
present at such a repast ?” 

A. “ The custom you mention is prevalent throughout 
the Batta country, and I have been more than once present 

when it has been put in practice.” ^ ^ 

Q. “ Describe what takes place on such occasions.’ 

A. “ Three posts are fixed in the ground ; to the middle 

* See Leyden, Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 202. 

f Malacca Obser%^er, 1 827 ; cited, as also the preceding extract, from Moore 8 
Papers on the Indian Archipelago. 
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one the body of the prisoner or criminal is made fast, while his 
arms and legs are extended to the two others. (^GLhe narrator 
and other chiefs present, here simultaneously made ^ith 
their arms and legs, the figure of St. Andrew’s cross.) On 
a simial being given, every one entitled to^ a share in the 
feast rushes on him with hatcliets and knives, and many 
with no other instruments than their teeth and nails. He 
is thus in a few minutes entirely cut or torn to pieces, and I 
seen the guests so keen at a repast of this description, 
as severely fo wound each other’s hands and fingers. A 
mixture of lime-juice, salt, and chillies, prepared in the. . 
shell of a cocoa-nut, is always at hand on these occasions, in^ 

which many dip the fiesh previous to eating it.” 

Q. “ Then, the prisoner is not previously put to death, 

but devoured alive and piecemeal ? ” 

A. ‘‘ The first wounds he receives are from the hatchets, 
knives, and teeth of his assailants, but these are so nuinpous 
and simultaneous as to cause almost immediate death. 

■ The above are the questions and answers which I put to 
and received from the native chief; on which occasion it 
was remarkable that more than once, when he was pro- 
ceedino* to give the latter, the others altogether, and at the 
same moment, joined assent, which leaves little room to 
doubt, that to most of them, at least, such scenes were 

2. The second instance selected, that of the "WiLn People 
OE CeeaM, is of a widely different character. Society here 
appears hardly to exist ; but each family lives in a state of 

perpetual hostility with all around. ^ ^ . • j? 

Among these Alforese (inhabiting the interior of 
Ceram) there is another kind of savage people, who do not 
dwell in houses or huts, but upon high Warinje and other 
trees, that spread their branches wide around. They lead 
and intertwine the branches so closely together, that they 
form an easy resting-place; and each tree is the habitation 
of a whole family.- They adopt this mode, because they 
dare not trust even those of their own nation, as they 
surprise each other during the night, and kill whoever they 
take hold o£” 

♦ KumpMus, MS. ; copied in Stavorinus’s Voyages. English edition, 1703* 
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3. But I cauiLot persuade myself tliat the first natural 
impulse of man is to kill; and, in this respect, the third 
example, that of a Boeest Teibe oe the Malay Pekik- 
suLA, especially deserves attention. The following account*' 
of this so-called “ Original People” is stated to have heen 
derived, partly from the Malays, and partly from people of 
neighbouring tribes : — 

‘‘ The Original People live in the dead of the forest. 
They never come down to the villages for fear ^ of meeting 
any one. They live on the fruits of the forest and what 
they take in hunting, and neither sow nor plant. "When a 
young man and woman have engaged to marry, they proceed 
to a hillock; the woman first runs round it three times, 
when the man pursues; if he can get hold of her, she 
becomes his wife, otherwise the marriage does not take 
place, and they return to their respective famOies. Their 
language is not understood by any one;^ they lisp their 
words, the sound of which is like the noise of birds, and 
their utterance is very indistinct. They have neither king 
nor chief of any kind; but there is one man whom they 
style Puyung, to whom they refer all their requests and 
complaints, and they invariably adopt his decision. They 
have no religion, no idea of a Supreme Being, creation of 
the world, soul of man, sin, heaven, hell, angels, day of 
judgment. They have no priests. The Puyung mstructs 
them in matters relative to sorcery, ghosts, and evil spirits, 
in the belief of wHch they are all infiuenced. ^ They never 
quarrel or go to war with another tribe. ^ In sickness they 
use the roots and leaves of trees as medicines. IVTien one 
of them dies, the head only is buried ; the body is eaten by 
the people, who collect in large numbers for that pur^se. 

What is stated of their language is the more worthy ot 
note when it is considered that the dialects of the neigh- 
bourmg and closely related tribes belong to the Malay class. 
Whoever has chanced to be thrown among people, not a 
svllable of whose speech he could comprehend, know, 
tlat amid many inconveniences it is still possible to get 
along. And, in the condition of things to be next men- 
tioned, the nearest I have heard of to the “natural state o- 

♦ From a printed Bheet, obtained at Singapore. 

X 
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man,” it seems questionable whetber a language of words is 
really needed. 

4. Tlie instance alluded to is that of tbe "Wild People 
OP PoEHEO, wbo are described by Dalton'^ in tbe following 
words : — Purtber towards tbe north are to be found men 
living absolutely in a state of nature, wbo neither cultivate 
tke gromd, nor live in huts ; wbo neither eat rice nor salt, 
and wbo do not associate with each other, but rove about 
some woods, like wild beasts. Tbe sexes meet in tb6 
jungle, or tbe man carries away a woman from some cam- 
pong. When tbe children are old enough to shift for 
themselves, they usually separate, neither one afterwards 
thinking of the other. At night they sleep under some 
large tree, the branches of which hang low. On these they 
fasten the children in a kind of swing. Around the tree 
they make a fre, to keep off the wild beasts and snakes. 
They cover themselves with a piece of bark, and in this also 
they wrap then children. It is soft and warm, but will not 
keep out the rain. These poor creatures are looked on and 
treated by the Dayaks as -^d beasts. Hunting parties of 
twen-fy-five and thirty go out, and amuse themselves with 
shooting at the children in the trees with the sumpit, the 
same as monkeys, from which they are not easily distin- 
guished. The men taken in these excursions are invariably 
killed, the women commonly spared if they are young, ft 
is somewhat remarkable, that the children of these wild 
people cannot be sufficiently tamed to be entrusted with 
their hberty. Selgie told me he never recollected an 
instance when they did not escape to the jungle the very 
first opportunity, notwithstanding many of them had been 
treated kindly for years. The consequence is, all the chiefs 
who call themselves civihsed, no sooner take them, but they 
cut off a foot, sticking the stump in a bamboo of molten 
damar ; their escape is thus prevented, and their services in 
paddling canoes retained. An old Payak loves to dwell 
upon his success on these hunting excursions j and the 
terrOT of the women and children, when taken, affords a 
trmtful theme of amusement at all their meetings.” The 

* In the Singapore Chronicle, March and April, 1831. Reprinted m Mooro^a 
Papers on the Indian Archipelago. 
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followiBg additional information is, however, somewhat 
unexpected. After speaking of the excellence of the iron 
and steel of the interior of Borneo, and of the extent of its 
manufacture among the Dayak tribes, Dalton continues : 

“ Those men whom I have noticed, living in a state ^ of 
nature, building no habitations of any kind, and eating 
nothing but ftuits, snakes, and monkeys, yet procure this 
excellent iron, and make blades, sought after by every 
Dayak, who, in their hunting excursions, have in view the 
possession of the poor creature’s spear or mandow, as much 
as his head, improbable as it may appear.”^ 

Above will be found something like evidence, that man- 
kind have the ability to diffuse themselves widely over the 
globe, without associating, and in the absence of the invention 
of language. 

Beginning now at the extreme TV est : let us consider 
some of the barriers to such a diffusion, the means of over- 
coming them, and the geographical position of adjoining 
countries. 

The fertile portion of Aftica is surrounded by water on 
every side except the north, where a vast uninhabitable 
space seems impassable to man in his ruder state. 

There exists, however, a natural highway across ^the 
Sahara, in the unique geographical position of the Kile; 
* and individuals, by following the banks, or floating on the 
bosom of this remarkable river, could easily reach the 


countries of the North. 

The acquisition of domestic animals, and more particu- 
larly that of the camel, wrought a change throughout the 
region in question; and one of the camel routes may be 
here specifled as connecting countries which make a con- 
spicuous figure in History. Commencing in the table-land 
of Abyssinia, and crossing the entrance of the Bed Sea, the 
■route leads northward, and through the narrowest part of 
Arabia, to Persia (a country more conveniently accessible 
ftom the heart of Africa than may at first be supposed) ; 
continuing eastward, the route terminates in Hindostan, at 
the second grand natural barrier of races and nations, the 

Himalaya range of mountains. ^ ^ n r\ ‘ 

Tn order to a clear understanding of the history of On- 
ft-nhal nations, it is necessary to observe, that tbe above 

X 2 
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Desert tract contains four principal oases : the first consists 
of Egypt, or of the alluvial flats of the JSTile ; the second 
consists of the alluvial flats of the Euphrates ; the third, of 
a strip of land along the southern margin of the Caspian j 
and the fourth, of the alluvial flats of the Indus 

The difference in the circumstances between intercourse 
by land and by sea involves a corresponding difference in 
the state of the diffusion of knowledge ; ^ but succpsive 
waves of social revolution are traceable m the relics oi 
ancient nations preserved in Hindostan, likewise in the slow 
prooress of innovation in mountain fastnesses and in other 
secluded situations. Thus the people of the western Sahara 
continue to entertain the belief, that Cimmerian darkness 
overhangs the Atlantic, and that the sun rises only for 
themselves. They have been known to ask visitors, “ Do 
you sow barley in your houses?” meaning the ships, in 
which they supposed that Europeans were bom and passed 
their lives. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 

ORIGIN OF AGRICULTURE. 

Tee alimentary resources offered to man by the natural 
vegetation of different countries are by no means in pro- 
portion to the fertility of the soil or the variety of the pro- 
ductions ; and the wanderer would be. in more danger of 
perishing from hunger in the wilds of Brazil than in Terra 
del Euego. 

The &st part of the voyage of the Expedition led into 
regions which present stinking peculiarities and marked 
contrasts in the vegetable growth; and, after visiting suc- 
cessively Madeira, the Cape Yerd Islands, Brazil, Patagonia, 
Terra del Euego, Chib, the Chilian Andes, and Lower Peru, ' 
I hardly anticipated further novelty in the general aspect of 
vegetation. A new phase, however, awaited me at the very 
next stage of my progress, and one in regard to which I will 
enter into some details. 

The western slope of the Peruvian Andes, at the elevation 
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of from six thousand to eleven thousand feet, presents 
nothing of the wildness and magnificence of primeval 
forests: it is not, like some ISTorthem ‘^prairies,” clothed 
with a grassy sward, or, ‘ at one season of the year, with a 
fieeting array of a few kinds of flowers ; neither, again, like 
most open countries, is it fairly arid. There is no general 
tendency to the production of spines; and if occasionally 
a woody plant of moderate height has a tree-like trunk, 
there are yet no marks of stimted growth. Proper shrubs, 
of various affinity, are common enough ; yet they nowhere 
grow in contiguity, or form thickets. Cacti, too, are every- 
where conspicuous ; not such as are familiarly known in 
green-houses, but a varied and peculiarly fantastic series. 
The son, however, is principally occupied by herbaceous 
and other humble plants, growing, not in such a manner as 
to cover the surface, but detached, almost as if artificiaUv 
set out. Ornamental plants are in profusion ; and, in the 
absence of all rankness of habit, they are precisely such 
as meet the general taste of florists. The most abundant 
of these showy plants may be enumerated in the order of 
colours: and here, again, instances will be observed, con- 
travening our usual associations. Scarlet shines forth in 
Salvias, Scutellaria, Mutisias, and Indigofera, interspersed 
and tempered amid the blue of other Salvias, oi Im'pines, 
Thmhago, and JBclggalece ; orange, too, is present in the 
frequent Tropceolums, Lobelia, and Loasas ; and likewise 
purple in Bacasia, and in large-flowered Boerhaavias ; but, 
over all, yellow predominates, fr*om the profusion of Cal- 
ceolarias, and of Senecios and other rayed Gompositas. 

While travelling in the midst of what I could only com- 
pare to an artificial flower-garden, outspread over hiU and 
dale, the thought arose: In a region like this, producing 
also esculent and tuberous roots, how natural world be the 
origin of agriculture ; how little seems here wanting to dis- 
close to man, in searching for his daily food, the secret of 
multiplying his means of subsistence. 

In a forest, supposing a useful plant to be discovered, its 
cultivation would require a clearing, which seems too com- 
plex an idea for a first suggestion. On the other hand, the 
aridity of most open countries precludes cultivation, unless 
with the aid of irrigation, and this requires even further 
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advancement. Of countries not altogether barren we have 
an instance in Oregon, where, notwithstanding that the 
natives annually seek subsistence from bulbous and other 
roots, (none, however, tuberous,) the idea of assisting nature 
by art has not been developed. Again, on the Sacramento 
"'diver of California, where, by a singular approximation to 
tlie use of grain, minute seeds of grasses and other plants 
constitute an article of food, the natives, nevertheless, have 
not advanced beyond gathering the spontaneous crop. 

In considering the topographical resemblance between 
Mexico and Peru, and the aboriginal condition of these 
countries, when compared with that of the rest of America, 
the conclusion seems hardly avoidable, that table-lands are 
tlie natural birthplaces of civilisation. A further inference 
would seem to follow : that, on entering a woody country, 
man wiU naturally relapse into a ruder state ; and he must 
either conquer and destroy the forest, or he will himself 

yield before its influence. 

«> 

The remote and widely isolated geographical position of 
Peru favours the supposition of a spontaneous development 
of civilisation ; and there are attendant circumstances which 
point to the same conclusion. 

In the mountain-region above described, and particularly 
in its mgre elevated portion, I met with small plantations 
devoted to three articles of aboriginal culture ; the JBasella 
tuherosa, the Oxalic crenata^ and the Tro^ceolum tuberosum. 
These are plants, which, besides, appear to belong naturally 
to the region in question ; and they all have tuberous roots. 
A fourth tuber-bearmg plant was seen cultivated side by 
side; one, which did not aboriginally reach Mexico, but 
which has now become universally known, — the common 
potato. 

Again, Peru is possibly the only part of America that 
possessed indigenous domestic animals. The lama and the 
guinea-pig,^ like the above-named cultivated plants, are 

* The fact may he here noted, as of some interest in Zoology, — that these 
two animals have become particoloured, and also subject to individual vari- 
ation in colour, like other domestic animals. This change has equally taken, 
place in the turkey, accompanied with one of the additional marks of servitude 
— the dewlap. 
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actaal natives of Peru. But tlie tliird American domestic 
animal, the turkey, is well known to have its proper home in 
the wooded portions of the United States ; and although not 
found in its ‘domesticated state among the surrounding 
aboriginal tribes, it was probably reclaimed by a people less 
remote than the Peruvians. 

America contains two of the natural centres of civilisation; 
and Asia contains one, the table-land of Thibet ; all three 
being in the possession of the Mongolian race. If now we 
search the continents for a fourth table-land, which in height, 
extent, and geographical importance, can be ranked with the 
preceding, we shall find it only in Abyssinia. 

It is, however, tolerably certain, that agriculture was 
not spontaneously developed in any part of Africa ; and it 
should also be observed, that the cultivated plants of the 
East Indies and the Pacific Islands are not mountain pro- 
ductions, The same, indeed, may be said of the cassada 
(Jatropha mardhot), a plant aboriginally cultivated in the 
hotter portions of America. 


CHAPTEE XX. 

ZOOLOGICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

Theee is surely no reason why the order of nature should 
be set aside, for the special accommodation of physical man ; 
and taking it for granted that he has been placed on the 
globe in unison mth the rest of creation, and subject to the 
same general laws which guide us in investigating other 
beings, we may proceed to search for his place of origin, in 
the same manner as for that of other natural productions. 
And, in the first place, let us examme his relation to climate. 

The species of organic beings allotted to the various 
regions of the globe have in no instance been modified by 
climate or by other external circumstances; but each has 
been origina]ly_ fitted in struetiire and constitution, precisely 
to the station in which it is naturally found. In a district 
exposed to extremes, whether of heat, cold, moisture, o’** 
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aridity, the indigenous animal or plant has the means of 
avoiding them, or else is protected against them in its outer 
covering purposes ; accomplished in various modes, seme of 
which are sufficiently famihar. It will follow, that if 
Europe were the proper home of the White man, he would 
he horn with natural clothing ; with, at least, some inherent 
provision securing the maintenance of life without aid 

IVIan then does not belong to the cold and variahle 
climates ; his original birthplace has been in a region of 
perpetual summer, where the unprotected shin bears without 
Luring the slight fluctuations of temperature. He is, in 
fact, essentially a production of the Tropics ; and there has 
been a time when the human family had not strayed beyond 
these geographical limits. 

According to another principle, established by the obser- 
vations of naturalists, species are foimd to have a certain 
geographical range ] and notwithstanding a few instances of 
mde (hffiision, Hature has not reproduced a species in 

different quarters of the globe. 

Each of the main divisions of the globe has its own 
natural productions; and these, moreover, are in such 
correspondence or consonance with each other, that any 
incongruity is rendered obvious, or, at least, may with prac- 
tice be detected. Independently, too, of structural affinity, 
a local aspect often poiuts to the geogi'aphical ori^. The 
experienced naturalist will in general be able to ffisimguish 
an American production, and even whether it is from 
northern. Tropical, or Austral America. The northern 
portion of the Eastern continent has an impress as clearly 
distinguishable on its animals and plants ; and so with the 
Sahara, South Africa, Australia, the East Indies, and even 
with various more limited districts. The supposition then 
put forth by some writers, that man was originally planted 
on frosty Caucasus— is disproved by his physical discordance 
with the surrounding natural objects. 

Hature in her productiveness seems, if we may use the 
expression, to delight in eluding our pursuit. In a given 
district, all the outward circumstances may favour the pre- 
sence of beings of a certain class ; and yet their places will 
be found occupied by other and unlooked-for forms. Tropical 
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America offers indeed an extraordinary variety of climates ; 
,nevertlieless, I think it could be shown on zoologies,! grounds 
alone, that the human family is foreign to the American 

HTi “hm PT1 *h 

V/l./ JLL UJLIJL>^iJL U* 

Turning now to the East Indies, we observe a marked 
interruption in the approximated lands, separating Ifew 
€hdnea from the remainder of the archipelago. A change 
h^re takes place in the zoological productions. Those of 
New Guinea, it is true, are imperfectly knoTO ; but so far 
as ascertained, they partake of the Australian character 5 
which precludes from this quarter the origin of man. 

Madagascar being furnished with a peculiar set of qua- 
drupeds, is for that very reason, equally out of the question ; 
and the simple absence of ground-quadrupeds is suf- 
ficient to set aside the claims of the far-scattered Isles of 
the.JBacifie. 

We are thus restricted to the remaining Tropical portion 
of the Eastern continent, which yet includes extensive 
countries, all possessing the Quadrumana, whose undoubted 
affouty to man in physical structure may not in this 
inquiry be neglected. Oriental tradition, in placing the 
origin of mankind in Ceylon, reconciles in many respects 
the requirements of Zoology. Eut there are certain co- 
incidences which point in a different direction. 

Of all parts of the globe, save only the very Poles, the 
Eqtjatoe-ial ooxTirTEiES continue the least known ; owing, 
in some measure, to the forests with which they are generally 
invested, to the rains, to ferocious beasts of prey, ^d to 
the unhealthiness of the coasts. The portions which I h^ye 
myself visited, have not offered any striking variation m 
natural productions from the adjoining countries ; and I 
only remarked a cooler climate than in the vicunty of the 
northern Tropic. It appears, however, that some of the 
most remarkable objects in the vegetable and animal creation 
have their home precisely under the Equator. 

In the vast area of the Pacific, the Equator, for two-nitlis 
of the circumference of the globe, intersects omy corm 
islets : the Galapagos Group being excepted, and tta is 
provided with remarkable reptiles and other productions, 
having no parallel on the neighbouring continent, or on the 
numerous and extensive archipelagos of the same ocean- 
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A distinct correspondence, however, maj be traced in tbo 
Indian Ocean, in the instance of the near approach of the 
Equator to the Seychelles, 

In the East Indies we have the Clove, “ originally con- 
fined to five islets near the coast of G-ilolo the Nutmeg, 
from the same quarter, and in its native state not much 
more widely diffused ; and these two plants are not even cul- 
tivated to advantage at a distance from the Equator : we 
have, further, the Eryobalanops (or precious camphor tree), 
limited “ to a belt of three degrees in width across Sumatra 
and Borneo;” also, the gigantic Eafflesias, and various 
other remarkable vegetable productions. 

Among animals, we have the Paradise Birds of New 
Gruinea; the Argus Pheasant, and other showy birds of 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula; the Graleopithecus ; 
the Tarsier of the Moluccas ; the Babyrussa and the Anoa 
Antelope of Celebes ; the long-nosed Ape of Borneo ; the 
Sumatran Tapir and Ehmoceros. And of the three Orangs, 
which of all animals, iu physical conformation and even in 
moral temperament, make the nearest approach to humanity, 
one has been allotted to Borneo, another to Sumatra, and 
the third to a far distant region, but equally under the 
Equator, in 'Western Africa. Precisely iu these countries 
physical man seems most iu unison with the beiugs 
around him. 

On referring to the accompanying map, we shall find 
that the races of men could all be conveniently derived from 
the same two centres, the one in the East Indies, and the 
other in Africa ; and ff we could suppose separate species, 
this, agreeably to known laws, would reconcile the geogra- 
phical portion of the subject. 

The objection of the slight external differences would not 
of itself be sufficient : for it is found iu the organic world, 
that species differ by peculiarities which tend merely to 
change the aspect, while any radical change of structure 
involves the habits of life, and marks out a genus or group ; 
in other words, that specific characters are external, while 
generic characters are anatomical. 

' On the other hand, a very decided change may take place 
in the aspect, without a specific difference, as is more parti- 
cularly the case in domestic animals and plants. Among 
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tliese, moreoYer, Mve occasionally observe new yarieties 
springing up at a distance from the original locality. Tims, 
new varieties o£ plums, apples, and pears bave made their 
appearance in America since the introduction from abroad 
of the parent stocks. 

Not so, however, with the human family. ^Notwithstand- 
ing the mixtures of race during two centuries, no one has 
remarked a tendency to the development of a new race in 
the United States. In Arabia, where the mixtures are 
more complicated, and have been going on frnm time imme- 
morial, the result does not appear to have been different. 
On the Egyptian monuments I was unable ^to detect a 
change in the races of the human family. ^ iS either does 
written history afford evidence of the extinction of one 
physical race of men, or of the development of another 
previously unknown. 

It is true, varieties appear to have more permanence in 
certain kinds of animals than in others. Thus, the breed of 
sheep, figured on the most ancient Egyptian monuments, is 
unknown at the present day ; and at least one variety ot 
the lullocJc, formerly known in Egypt, has, in like manner, 
become extinct. On the other hand, among the many 
varieties of the dog, figured at Beni-Hassan, (anterior to the 
Pharaonic ages,) two have been pronounced identical ;^tli 
the Grreyhound and the Turnspit now existing. vVithm 
my own observation, I have found no tendency in vanefaes 
to revert, in the course of successive generations, to the 
original type. But this whole subject of varieti^ as 
received from naturalists very httle attention; and when it 
shall be better understood, it may, perhaps, throw light 
upon the origin of the races of the human family. 

There is, I conceive, no middle ground between the 
admission of eleven distiuct species iu the h^an family, 
and the reduction to one. The latter opimon, fi^m an^ogy 
with the rest of the organic world, implies a central 
origin. Eui'ther, Zoological considerations, though tlmy do 
not absolutely require it, seem most to favour a centre on 
the African continent. Confirmatory cmcumstances ol a 
different character are not wanting, some of which may De 


worth enumerating. 

In the first place, we have no 


less than five races actually 
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inhabiting Tropical Africa, while the diversity diminishes as 
we recede, until districts of greater territorial extent are 
inhabited bj but a single race. 

some aecordajiee may be foiind in the history and 
mbits of the Arab tribes, holding, as they do, the country 
mterposed between the heart of Africa and extensive and 
important seats of population ; while these are occupied in 
Mgulm succession by pastoral and agricultural nations 
Ihe disowning, too, by the Desert tribes, of such individuals 
as take up agricultural pursuits, looks very like the ineinient 
extension of population. ^ 

There fr something, also, in the fixed condition of the 
Amc^ tribes, on which Time, in some instances, .seems 
scarcely to make an impression ; something in the near 
approach to the absence of Invention, or of the spontaneous 
evolution of knowledge ; something in the seeming yielding 
ot civ^sation before barbarism ; and in the bounds pre- 
scnbed to ambition, from the general failure of attempts to 
colonise this continent ; — ^Africa, under various guise, having 
been ^wajs sendmg forth streams of population, and at the 
Bfljue time prohibiting a return. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

INTRODUCED ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF AMERICA. 

Ameeica, wlien first visited by Europeans, appears to bave 
contained but a single species of quadruped of foreign origin, tbe 
doruestic The route of its introduction is indicated by 
various circumstances ; sucb as the aboriginal use of tbis animal 
for draugbt on both sides of Behring Straits, and the interweaving 
of the hair in blankets by the neighbouring maritime tribes. We 
shall find, moreover, a geographical coincidence ; for, according 
to the presumed order of human migrations, all foreign animals, 
wheresoever occurring in aboriginal Am erica, should be equally 
in the possession of the North-western tribes. 

a. Phmts of Aboriginal Iniroduction, 

Independently of the usual habits of sea-going people, the lati- 
tudes above referred to preclude agriculture ; and we have thus 
a ready explanation of the absence of this art j&om the adjoining 
more southern portion of the American continent ; for, until the 
recent visits of foreigners, “ no Oregon native had ever thought 
of planting a seed.” It is clear, then, that no cultivated plant 
was introduced into America by this northern route : but we 
cannot speak so positively in regard to weeds. — I found two 
weeds growing abundantly arotmd the Chinook villages, Poly^ 
gonum avicvlare^ and Ghenopodiu^ cPbum : and Mr. Brackenridge 
met with a third, Plantago major j in the secluded district of 
Gray’s Harbour, 

Eurther south, I discovered some doubtM appearances of 
aboriginal agriculture on the Sacramento Eiver, in a bed of the 
‘‘ chilicoyote or wolf-poison,” Cumrhitafmtidissima?, growing near 
a native viQage : as, ho.wever, the plant did not seem to be valued 
(the natives making no objection to my taking the fruit), it may 
have been merely naturalised. I did not meet with any other 
weeds growing around the native villages of the Upper Sacra- 
mento ; but JSolanum mVrwm'was occasionally seen on the river 
bank. 

In the eastern part of America, both within and for a consider- 
able distance without the Tropics, agriculture is known to have 
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existed aboriginally ; and, moreover, some of tlie objects of culti- 
vation appear to have been derived from abroad. The lattei 
point is of importance ; for it may be, after all, that agriculture 
was not of spontaneous development in America. 

In the aboriginal condition of America the indigenous domestic 
animals and plants seem to have been principally and separately 
confined to the two centres of civilisation, Mexico and Peru : the 
lama and the Peruvian cultivated plants had not reached Mexico • 
while the Mexican cochineal, agave, and tobacco had not reached 
Peru. On the other hand, the plants v/hich'seem to have' been 
aboriginally derived from abroad were much more o-enerally 
diffused, as m the corresponding instance of the dog. ^ ^ 

The plant most widely cultivated in aboriginal America is the 
fmize, or Indian com. If it shall prove foreign, there is but one 
route open to its introduction, that of Japan. It is further mani- 
fest, from the Meal absence of the plant, that North California 
was not the point of dissemination to other parts of America. 

I met with specimens of aboriginal cotton at the ancient Peru- 
vian cemetery of Pachicamac. The species differs from the Poly 
nesian, and is perhaps peculiar ; though the plants of this genus 
are sufficiently hardy to have been derived through Japan. We 
have, moreover, a dfrect tradition (mentioned by Humboldt) that 
the culture m,. MLexico of both cotton and maize was tauo’ht bv 
the Toltecas. , 

CMth dyed blue, apparently with indigo, was also found at 
Pachicamac, The manufacture of indigo could not have been 
derived through the Polynesian islands. It should also be obseiwed 
that there are indigenous species of indigo plant in America. 

Specimens of the smaU-fruited variety of gourd, which is still 
conmon in the market of Lima, were exhumed at the same 
ancient cemetery. I did not see the plant growing. The Lao’e- 
naria mlgaris is a hardy tropical plant, that could have been 
mtroduced either through J apan or through the Polynesian 


The sweet potato (Convolvulus batatas) is equally hardy in its 
and could have been introduced either by the route 
^ Japan or that of the Polynesian islands,— The Portuguese 
Pil^ (who set out in A. D. 1520 on his voyages to the colony at 
St. ^ of Guinea) speaks of this plant, and states 

called batata by the aboriginals of St. Domingo. 

Ihe Capsicum is sufficiently haiffy to have been introdiiced bv 
the route of Japan ; 

And so is Physalis edulis, 

oiigrum: though the most convenient route for 
the three last-nained plants is that of the Polynesian islands. 

On the other hand, the banana is too strictly tropical in its 
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constitution to lia\re been derived tbrougb Japan. Tlie two 
American varieties, it may be observed, were not seen at tli« 
Pohuiesian islands, 

The Carica papaya likewise requires a tropical route ; and it 
could have been conveniently introduced through the Polynesian 
islands : 

The same remai*k will apply to the cocoa palm—l am not sure 
that this plant is of aboriginal introduction ; but Oviedo (who 
was personally acquainted with some of the companions of 
Columbus, and who commenced writing in a.d. 1525) mentions 
the presence of cocoa pahns in the "West Indies. 

Ageratum conyzoides^ perhaps an aborignaai weed, likewise 
requires a tropic^ route for its introduction. 

b. Animals and Pla'iUs recently introduced into Aforthwest America, 

I shall mention, in the first place, the animals and plants which 
have been fairly imparted, and have attached themselves to the 
aboriginal tribes of Oregon : 

Horses were found by Lewis and Claike among the tribes of 
Interior Oregon, having been derived from the Spaniards of New 
Mexico. — It seems, therefore, the more remarkable that horses 
have not been acquired by the wild tribes of the Sacramento. ^ 

EeliaMhus, an annual species, and the only weed I saw growing 
around the native villages of Interior Oregon, was perhaps 
aboriginally introduced from the southward. — ^I met with the 
same plant, however, at the California settlements. 

Peciocarya penicillata (a Boragineous plant) was seen on the 
north branch of the Columbia Piver, growing as a weed around 
Fort Okonagan, a post where the soil is not cultivated. The 
plant may have accompanied the cattle from the Lower Columbia 
and its history seems connected with that of the preceding plant. 
Moreover, these two were the only introduced plants I could 
discover growing around Fort Okonagan, 

Solanum tuherosum. The French Catholic missionaries and the 
Hudson Bay Company have imparted the cultivation of the potato 
to the Chinooks of the Straits of Be Fuca. The potato was also 
seen cultivated at one native village on the north branch of the 

The other plants and animals introduced by the Hudson Bay 
Company were found to be confined to the immediate enymons oi 
Foits ColviUe, Nisqually, and Yancouver, and to the agricultural 
settlements on the Willamette and Cowahtz. The plants under 
cultivation at the two first-named places were few, and were not 
specially noted ; but at Yancouver an extensive and well-con- 
ducted warden had been established for many years. The original 
* > 
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packages of seeds were brouglit, some by sea, but cMefly overland 
from Montreal. 

BitUochs were introduced into Oregon some years prior to oni 
visit. 

Sheep were of somewhat later introduction. 

Ghenopodium cdhum, already mentioned as perhaps an abori- 
ginal weed.— Is yet, possibly, of European introduction. It was 
seen in the cultivated ground at Forts Nisqually and Colville 
and, unlike the following plants, widely spread over the adjoining 
prairie. ° 

Flantago major, also mentioned as perhaps an aboriginal weed. 
— ^The plant was seen naturalised in pathways at Fort Colville. 

Polygonum aviculare, oho mentioned as perhaps an aboriginal 
weed, and observed growing in beds around the Chinook villages. 
— The plant was seen naturalised around Fort Colville ; but at 
Foit hTisquaUy I met with the broad-leafed variety only.^ 

Polygonum nigrum was seen established in the cultivated ground 
at Foit Colville. ° 

Anthemis cotula had become an abundant weed around Fort 
Colville. 

Amaranthus, a weed in the cultivated ground at Fort Colville 
A species, perhaps the same, was seen at the Kooskoosky station.* 

Capsella hursa-pastoris, a weed at Fort Colville. A sino-le sne^ 
cimen was found at Fort Nisqually, . ^ 

Sonchus oleraceus, a weed in the garden at Fort Msqually. 

Poa annua, observed both at Fort Nisqualiy and at some of the 
posts in the Interior. 

Triticum sativum, wheat, hardly succeeds at Fort MsquaUy • 
but it was said to be cultivated to some extent on the Willamette 
and Cowalitz. Three or four varieties were seen at Fort Colville 
whence they had been transferred to the Kooskoosky station, 

Rordmm vulgare, barley j together with 

Arena saliva, oats ; and 

SecdLe cerecde, rye, were observed by Mr. Brackenridge under' 
cultivation at Fort Vancouver. ® 

Pyrus modus, the apple, was said to produce abundantly at Fort 
Vancouver. But frait-trees could hardly be cultivated at Fort 
ColviUe, on account of the ravages of the small marmot. 

^ Pyrus communis, the pear. The tree was seen by Mr. Bracken- 

i^idge under cultivation in the garden at Fort Vancouver, togethet 
with ^ ® 

Vitis vinifera, the European grape ; 

Amygdcdus Persica, the peach ; 

Armeniaca vulgaris, the apricot ; 

the European plum ; 

Prunus cerasus, the European or the common garden clieny f 
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Fragaria^ several imported varieties of tlie strawberry ; 

Ribes Tuhmm, the garden currant ; 

Rites gross'idaria, the European, or the common garden goose- 
berry ; 

Oucumis satwus, the common cucumber ; 

Cummis mdo^ the muskmelon ; 

Cucurhita melopepo, the squash ; 

Risum sativum, the garden pea ; 

Phaseolus, the common kidney bean ; 

Rdanum melongena, the egg-plant, or aubergine ; together with 

Beta vulgaris, the beet ; 

Apium aulce, the celery ; 

Petroselinum sativum, the parsley ; 

Allium cepa, the onion ; and all the other common garden 
vegetables. 

At the Kooskooskt mission station, irrigation is necessary to 
agriculture ; and in all probability the seeds of some of the plants 
which were seen cultivated and naturalised had been derived 
from the United States. The following is by no means a com- 
plete list : 

Zea Mays, Indian com, which has always failed in the vicinity 
of the coast, was found to be cultivated with success at the 
Kooskoosky station. 

Laucus carota, the carrot, was seen under cultivation ; together 
with 

Lycopersicum escvlentum, the tomato ; 

Brassica oleracea, the cabbage ; and various other garden vege- 
tables. 

Bidens trifida had become an abundant weed ; growing with 

Gampanula amplexicaulis, in the irrigated and cultivated 
ground ; and accompanied by 

Polygonum persicaria : and these three plants were not met with 
in any other part of Oregon. 

At the Bay of San Ebancisco the introduced plants had arrived 
by a third route, that of Mexico ; and a variety of species (mostly 
European) have become naturalised, notwithstanding that culti- 
vation is on a very limited scale, I shall notice only the five 
following : 

Miratiiis jalapa, seen cultivated as an ornamental plant. 

Anaqdllis arvensis, naturalised abundantly, but not extending 

beyond the environs of the Bay. j i 

Erodium, probably a European species, and introduced with 
cattle. Perhaps the same with one seen naturalised at the 
Kooskoosky station, and also in Chili. , . 

Avena sativa, the common oat, has now overspread the enviro^ 
of the Bay, in some instances taking exclusive possession of the. 
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prairie. Mr. Brackenridge, in coming witk the land-party from 
Oregon, first met with the oat in the valley of the Sacramento, 
about one hundred and fifty miles above tide-water.” 

MoUugo mrticiUata was found by Mr. Brackenridge on the 
Upper Sacramento, in the vicinity of the Shasty Mountain. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

INTRODUCED ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE ISLANDS 

OF THE PACIFIC. 

Prom the rapid changes taking place at these islands, through 
commercial intercourse, it is daily becoming more difficult to 
distinguish the plants which were aboriginally introduced. And 
observations, therefore, which at the present day seem trivial, 
may prove of importance hereafter. 

Notwithstanding many doubtful points that remain to be 
settled through the etymology of the native names, it is suffi- 
ciently clear, that in the aboriginal condition of the islands of 
the Pacific, the foreign animals and plants, were invariably 
derived from the West. 

a. Animals and Plants of Aboriginal Introduction, 

Three of our own familiar domestic animals, were known 
throughout Tropical Polynesia prior to the visits of Europeans ; 
and they will be first enumerated : 

The jgig^ thriving amid the rank vegetation of the rocky 
groups ; 

The dog, frequent ; though the rearing on vegetable food, oi 
a particular breed for culinary purposes, seems peculiar to the 
Hawaiian Islands ; 

And the domestic fowl, likewise abundant in the rocky groups. 
— ^The above three animals are absent from the more secluded 
coral islands ; but they are known at the extensive Tarawan or 
KingsmiU Group, where they are regarded in a somewhat pecu- 
liar light. According to Mr. Rich, the Tarawan Islanders “ have 
dogs ; but wiH not eat fowls, which they keep in cages fcr 
fighting j neither will they raise pigs, on account of the dirt ; 
and they killed the goats landed from a whale ship.” 

There are, however, uninvited attendants on human mirations 5 
such as a small species of rat, whose presence throughout Tropical 
Polynesia seems nearly universal. On §ome of the more remote 
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^ioral islets, the presence of this animal proved to be the only 

remaining evidence of the visits of man. j x 

On the other hand, the house fiy, which so aboun^ at certem 

eoral islands, was 

Various other insects have doubtless been transferred from island 
to island by human means. x . 

This, too, was probably the case with the liiards (Scmcite) , 
for the agency of drift-wood seems insufficient to account for their 

'is**s'£ <k<. 1 

species introduced into the coral isi^DS ; but as t^esame^e 
equally found on the rocky groups, the foUowmg wrangement 
would be incomplete without repeating the en^eration: 

Thes;pesia populrbea, -was seen by Mr. Eich at the Tarawaii 

^^Mlrinda citrifolia, growing on most of the coral islmds visited. 

Gardenia Taitensis, a beautiful tree, the flowers ^5® 

used by the Taheitians for decorating their hair. It was seen 

bv Mr. Eich at the Union Oronp. i . xi t>t-, 

^Cordia sehestena, observed at Wake’s Island, and at the Phoemx 
Gronn * and, to all appearance, spontaneously diss^matea. 
Mr. Eich found the tree at the Union and the Tarawam G:i^ups. 
Hernandia sonora^ was seen by Mr. Eich at the Umon Group ; 

the Fan palm was seen by Mr. Eich 

the Cocoa palm. ^ -^^Y^^^^^^^^le^e^nanse* 
fruit is weU-adapted for floating uninjimed over a wide expanse, 

Ihave never met with an instance of the cocoa p^ having 
spontaneously extended itself from isl^d to island.— Two distinct 
varieties are recognised at the Feejee Islands. 

Pmdanus utilu, abundant, and perhaps spontaneously dissem- 
nated on the coral islands : but it was seen planted, and also natu- 

ralised or native, on .g^°’'P®-“\X“moSrt2 

different, and unquestionably native, grows on the mountam-tops 

of Tutuila, in the Samoan Group. tc,.!, 

Colocada escvhnta, the taro, was found by MessK. ^ch and 

Hale at the Vaitupan and the Tarawan J 

an important esculent throughout the rocky 
cularlv so at the Hawaiian Islands. In the dry method of cultux 
practised on the mountains of Hawaii, the 

Mr Eich to be protected by a covermg ot fem-leaves. ine 
cultivation of taro is hardly a process of multiphcation ; for the 
crown of the root is perpetually replant^. 

Cohcasia rmcrorUm, was found by Messrs. ^ndLes 

the Vaitupan and the Tarawan Groups.— As the plant endures 
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for a series of years, tlie roots serve at some of the rocky groups 
as a security against famine. 

Proceeding now to the rocky groups, I shall commence at the 
furthest remove from the source^ of the introduced plants ; the 
number of which will be found to increase regularly on advancing 
south and west. A similar increase takes place in the number of 
cultivated varieties ; and even to some extent in the good quality 
of the product. With the exception of the Crardenia, Hemandia, 
and Borassus, the plants above enumerated, were all observed at 
the Hawaiian Islands ; together with the following in addition ; 

Gossyj^ium religiosum? A shrub, naturalised around the cabins 
of the natives.“-At Taheiti, the cotton is made into wicks, for 
burning cocoa-nut oh. 

Sida, a double-flowered variety of an indigenous species, culti- 
vated for decorating the hair. 

Cardiospermum helicacdbum, a weed in cultivated ground and 
abandoned clearings ; as also at the central groups. 

Oa;alis repens, a weed, growing around the native cabins : as 
also at tie central groups. 

Tephrosiapiscatoriaj commonly naturalised in dry open grounds : 
as also throughout the central groups. 

the white-flowered species, naturalised in one 
or two localities. — ^It was seen growing around the native houses 
at the Feejee Islands. 

Phaseolus amoenus, growing in abandoned clearings. 

Agati, a species apparently indigenous ; the flowers smaller 
than in A. grandiflora, and varying from scarlet to yellow. 

Jussima angustifolia? growing in wet grounds, and apparently 
indigenous ; Mt possibly introduced with taro culture. 

Jamhosa MalaccensiSj the red-fruited species, abundantly natu- 
ralised in elevated situations. 

Lagenaria 'vvlgaris, the gourd : the large-fi?uited variety was 
not met with at the other groups. 

Rgdrocotyle, perhaps introduced with taro culture ; and pos- 
sibly distinct from the species growing around habitations at 
the central groups. 

Qeophila reniformis, in pathways, and in woods devoid of 
Underbrush, not far from clearings. It grows in shnilar situ- 
ations at the central groups. 

Ageratum conyzoides, abundantly naturalised in open grounds : 
as also at the central groups. 

Adenostema 'viscosum, a weed in abandoned clearings ; as also 
at the central groups. 

ConrolmLus hatatas, forming in some districts the principal 
object of cultivation. — By an exception to the general rule, the 
Jiweet potato is rare at the Feejee Islands, where it was said to 
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occur on one of tlie outer islets ; and it seems probable tbat it 
was introduced tbere by Polynesians. Several marked varieties 

are cultivated in tbe Polynesian groups. 

Ocyrmm, a small species, naturalised in abandoned clearmgs, 
and in dry open grounds. 

Fhysalis angulata? a smooth, low, and inconspicuous species, 

naturalised in waste grounds. i . x-u xt, 

Fhmalis eduiis, abundantly naturalised ; as also at the other 
fiToups : and having a Polynesian name, which is nearly identical 
at T^eiti and at the Hawaiian Islands. The genus Physalis, 
moreover, seems foreign to the natural vegetation. 

OupsicuTi/h fTUt6sc€7iSj Cultivated i as also at the central groups. 
^olanum nigrum, abundantly naturalised : as also throughout 

the central groups. , ^ i j t i 

Fisonia, a small tree, rather reserved than planted ; ^d which 

was not seen at the other groups. The Hawaiian bird-lime was 


said to be obtained from it. . . ^ . . x 

Folygonum, a species (near P. persicana), growmg in wet 
grounds, and perhaps introduced ; for it does not seem to accord 

with the natural vegetation. , „ . . » ’ 

Cctricd pccjpdyct, cultivated. The fruit is a favountc esculent 

with the Pol^esians and Peejeeans. 

Ficinus communis, abundantly naturalised : as also at the 
central OTOups.— A.t the Peejee Islands, the seeds strung together, 

are used for candles. j a 

Aleurites triloha, abundantly naturalised; and the seeds used 
for candles by the Hawaiians ; being substituted for the seeds o t 
the Bicinus. The tree grows less luxuriantly than at the central 

groups, where it seems to be indigenous. i x* i 

^ Fiper methysticum, the kava pepper, was seen clandestinely 
cultivated. At Taheiti, a native species of pepper was said to 

be substituted for making kava. 

Broussonetia, the paper mulberry, was seen cultivated.— At the 
central groups, the bark of some indigenous woody TJrticese was 
found to be used for making tapa,” or native cloth.^ 

Artocdrpus indsd, the bread-fruit. ^A second vanety (or Pos- 
sibly species, having the leaves more entire and producing seeds,) 
occurs at the Samoa and Peejee Islands ; and at the ^^ter group, 
numerous secondary varieties are distingi^hed. The bamoan 
mode of preparing bread-fru.it, for storing in the ground, is said 
to differ from the Taheitian. 

Zingiber zerumbet, growing, seemmgly wild, on the lowei 
portion of the mountains : as also at the Samoa and the heejee 

Islands 

Curcuma longa, the turmeric. The powdered root, said to have 
been formerly used as an unguent, according to the custom wnicn 
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still prevails at tlie central gi'onps. — ^At the Feejee Islands I met 
with the living plant in wild situations. 

Musa sapientum^ the banana, abundantly cultivated as well as 
naturalised, on the lower portion of the mountains. But extend- 
ing to the coast in the central groups. — The Philippines beino 
excepted, we met with the greatest number of varieties of tht 
banana at Samoa ; and among them one whose small fruit 
uniformly contained seeds, 

Dioscorea pentaphylla, the kidney-rooted yam, growing in wild 
situations ; and the root, reported to be eaten in times of scarcity. 
— D. pentaphylla was seen likewise at the central groups ; and at 
the Peejee Islands, it is called “ kawai,” and is sometimes 
cultivated. 

JDioscorea hulbifera^ abundantly naturalised in neglected clear- 
ings : as also at the central groups. The root was not considered 
edible. 

Tacca p>innatifda^ abundantly naturalised ; as also at the cen- 
tral groups j and at Samoa, it is, besides, regularly cultivated. 
The art of preparing arrow-root from it, is aboriginal with the 
PoljTiesians and Feejeeans. — ^The Tacca was seen in a seemingly 
wild state at the Mangsi Islands ; and again at Zanzibar. 

Draccena termnalis, the “ Ti” plant. The sweet-rooted variety 
is the only one known at the Hawaiian Islands, where it is 
abundantly naturalised on the inferior portion of the mountains. 
— At Taheiti I met with only the farinaceous-rooted and edible 
variety. But some twenty varieties are regularly cultivated at the 
Samoan Islands ; where, also, use is made of the leaves for dress. 

Commelina, one or more species, growing in cultivated ground • 
apparently the same that were seen at the central groups. 

Panicum, a species (near P. colonum) that did not appear to be 
truly in(hgenous : but it was not met with at the other groups. 

Bhapis acicularis^ abundant in the vicinity of habitations : as 
also at the central groups. The plant, in all probability, had 
been transported by the natives, thi’ough the adhering of the 
seeds. 

GsTicJiTUS calyculatus^ £re(][uent j as also at the central groups ^ 
and probably transported, like the preceding plant, through the 
adhering of the seeds. 

Bigitaria sanguinale, frequent in cultivated ground : as also at 
the other groups. 

Saccharum offidndle^ the sugar-cane, aboriginally cultivated for 
the sake of the crude stemsl but not seen nathrahsed -^Ifc is 
however, abundantly naturahsed on the mountains of Taheiti : 
where it has become so diminutive, that it was not at first recoo-' 
n^ed , until occasional larger stems were found to possess a 
dktinct saccharine flavour.— At the Feejee Islands, the small 
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type lias overran extensive nu'wooded districts ; and tlie stems 
(liere oniform in size) are nsed for architectural purposes . while 
the large-stemmed cultivated variety seems to ®^cel m sweetness. 
— In the humid climate of the Samoan Islands, the sugar-cane is 

principally cultivated for thatching. -u 4. 4.1, -o.. 

Bambos arundinacea^ the bamboo, as throughout the Pacmc 
Islands, was seen only in wild situations. The general "^se ai 
the stems for water-buckets, suggests the probable mode of its 

introduction. 

KyUinqia mmocephda, frequent in wet places ; as ^so at the 
central groups ; and probably introduced with taro cinture.^ 
McLTsil&d^ growing likewise in wet places j and perhaps intro- 
duced with taro culture. 1 X 

All the plants thus far enumerated were equally found at 
Taheiti • with the exception of the Thespesia, Hernandia, Boras- 

sus, Sida Lablab vulgaris, Agati,j^si8ea, Hy<^ocotyie, Ocjroum, 
Bisonia Piper methysticum, Zingiber zerumbet, and Panicum j 
together with Commelina, and Picinus, two plants, whose presence 
may have been simply overlooked. On the other hand, ^ the 
following additional plants made their appearance at Talmiti : 
C(wdot/ffii'ifi 6 scLTWjeThtosd^ a weed in pathways : as also at the moie 


TJT&fid lobojtcL^ a weed in cultivated ground and neglected clear- 
ings : as also at the more western groups. 

Hibiscus TOsccSiusnsiSj a small and beautiful tree, sometimes 
seen in wild situations ; where, however, it had been evidently 

^ Hibiscus abel'yuoschuSy growing as a weed in neglected clearings. 
Sida, one or more humble and inconspicuous species, natu- 

ralised’in cultivated ground. ,,11 4? i j 

Colubrinct Asiaticcc, growing on the borders of clearings, and^ 

Inocarpus edulis, in all probability an indigenous tree ; but in 
some instances it appeared to have been planted. ^ 

Bpondias dulcis, the vi-apple, frequent ; as l^ewise at Samoa ; 
while at the Peeiee Islands, I heard of it in but one locality.— 
The Spondias and the Erythrina were the only deciduous trees 

observed in central Polynesia. i . j i • i 

HcsTYwdiuTu jpuTpuTcuTfhy a weed m neglected clearings . as also 

at the more western groups. . 1 /r 4.1 1 4.1. 

Fachyrhuus^ a sort of bean, cultivated (for the sake of the 

edible yam-like roots) at the Island of Metia, near Taheiti.— 
I heard of the same plant at Tongataboo. 

Erythrina, a fine tree, naturalised. I did not learn whether 
the wood is used for the outriggers ; like that of the E. mono- 
sperma at the Hawaiian Islands. 
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PoiTicmna, a favourite ornamental shrub, gro-winff around thp 
cabins of the natives.— At Samoa it was called “meleke •” lm+ 1+ 
was not seen at the Feejee Islands. ' 

^ Aims precatorius, confined chiefly to the sea-coast, and ner 
naps, really native.— The seeds are used at the Feejee Is’l^ds 
for covering oracles and other sacred objects. 

Acacia, a tree somewhat resembling the Tamarind, seen in one 
or two instances ; and apparently planted. — At the Feelee 
Jfjlands it IS clearlj indigenous. ‘ 

Mimosa pudica, the sensitive plant, abundantly naturalised • as 
*iIso at the more western groups. 

Melastonia Malahathrica^ growing in natural openings and in 
neglected clearings,- and, perhaps, really native.— Also, in similar 
situations^ at the more western groups. 

Barrmgtonia spedosa, clearly indigenous.— But at the Beeiee 
^ reserved, if not actually planted ; for the sake 

of the nmit, which is used for seine-corks. The same use of the 
truit was observed at Sooloo. 

Cumrbita aurantiaca, growing on the borders of the mountain- 

lorest, and apparently indigenous. It was not seen at the other 
groups. 

Conyza, one or more species common in open ground, and 
apparently mtroduced. a 

Myriomnu mimta, an inconspicuous weed, growing around the 
cabins of the natives. ^ uxxu me 

odoTQitdf frequent in fill open ground. 

SiegeshecMa orientalis, a frequent weed in ali open ground • as 
also at the more western groups. 

Cerhera, a species ha.ving wHte bracts, planted for ornament 
Ocgmuon sanctum?^ planted around the cabins of the natives 
and observed in one instance on a grave. ^ 

Leucas decem-dentatus, a common weed in cultivated ground • 
as also at the more western groups. * 

weS^^ips®' “ pathways : as also at the more 

Solarium repandum, occasionally met with, though its use had 
teeome obsolete both here and at Samoa. At the Feejee Islands 
t^s plant IS re^arly cultivated ; and the fhiit, whenWsted S 
its hauw coyermg, has a sprightly agreeable flavour. 

Jioerkaavia procumhens, an herbaceous species, having canillarv 
brmches ; naturalised in cultivated ground ® piHary 

Desrmchceta, in woods not far from clearings • but to all 
appearance really indigenous. ciearmgs , out to aU 

^ common -w^eed in cultivated ground : as 
thlso at the more western groups. ^ 

AmaTaTvthus cTuentus f a weed in cultivated ground. 
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Ficu8 tinctoria^ a tree, planted near the cabins of the natives.— 
A species of Ficus, perhaps the same, was found by Mr. Kich at 
the Union and Tarawan coral groups. 

Casuarina equisetifoUa, the club-wood ; one or two groves met 
with ; but, in all probability, the tree had been introduced from 
the westward. 

Ganna Indica, cultivated for ornament. — ^According to Mr. 
Rich, this plant is naturalised at the Samoan Islands. 

Musa^ a species distinguished by its simple floral spike, is 
abundantly naturalised in the mountain woods; and in one 
remote situation I found it accompanied by the common banana, 
(and it should be observed, that the Taheitians, unlike the other 
islanders, have been in the habit of disseminating useful plants 
through the forest.) The “ fehi,” or the Taheitian variety of the 
above Musa, was found to be replaced at the Samoan Islands by 
the puputa ; ” and this second variety did not extend beyond the 
borders of clearings. The “puputa” was also seen by Mr. 
Brackenridge, at Ovolau, in the Feejee Islands. 

Dioscorea alata^ the common yam, rarely seen. — ^It is more fre- 
quent at Samoa ; and at the Feejee Islands it forms the main 
support of the population. 

Digitaria cilians, a hairy species, frequent in cultivated ground, 
as also at the western groups. 

Faspalum^ one or more species, growing in open ground, and 
perhaps introduced. 

EUmine Indica, a frequent weed in cultivated ground, as also 
at the more western groups. 

Mariscus paniceios, growing in cultivated ground, and apparently 
introduced. 

All the plants thus far enumerated were seen at the Samoan 
Islands, with the exception of the following : the Jussisea, Pisonia, 
Panicum, Sida, Phaseolus amoenus, Lablab, Pachyrhizus ?, Agati, 
Acacia, Cucurbita aurantiaca, Ficus tinctoria % and Dioscorea pen- 
taphylla : together with the eight following plants, whose presence 
I may have simply omitted to record : the Lagenaria, Ageratum, 
Conyza, Siegesbeckia, Polygonum, Ricinus, Cenchrus, and Mar- 
gilea — On the other hand, the following additional plants made 
their appearance at the Samoan Islands : 

Mallea Rohrii, a small tree, planted near habitations, but some- 
what rare. It was seen also at Tongataboo, but not elsewhere. 

Citrus torosa, a species naturalised, having the petiole as broad 
as the leaf, and the fruit outwardly resembling the orange, but 
excessively acid, and two-thirds rind. According to Mr. Rich, 
the natives make use of the fruit in washing their hair.— At the 
Feejee Islands, the tree in some instances had been evidently 
planted. The species is probably identical with the “ wild orange 
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suitable for making lemonade,” found by Labillardiere at Way- 
giou ; and it agrees with the description of the C. torosa of 
Blanco’s Flora of the Philippines. 

Evodia kortensis, a favourite plant in the gardens of the natives. 
It was said to be used for scenting cocoa-nut oil. 

Mimosa scandem^ in woods near the coast, and, to all appear- 
ance, really native. Growing also in similar situations at the 
Feejee Islands. 

Portulaca, a species (near P. oleracea, but smaller) naturalised 
around the cabins of the natives. 

Mtissoenda frondosa, naturalised, or perhaps really native. — • 
This shrub was seen growing by the roadside in the interior of 
Luzon. 

Hedyotis pammlata, an herbaceous weed, growing in cultivated 
ground ; also in similar situations at the Feejee Islands. 

Verlesina hiflora^ growing along the coast, and apparently indi- 
genous ; as also at the Feejee Islands ; and observed in one 
instance in the environs of Manila. 

Cotula coronopifoUa^ a weed growing around the cabins of the 
natives, but somewhat rare. 

a purple-flowered species, naturalised around 
the cabins of the natives. At the Feejee Islands it was seen cul- 
tivated. 

Gratiola a purple-flowered plant, growing in wet places, and 
apparently indigenous ; but possibly introduced with taro culture. 

Mcinus i Tanarius, growing in rich soil, on the borders of clear- 
ings, and not far from the coast, and perhaps really indigenous. 

Bapium sebiferumf, growing in similar situations with the 
preceding plant, and apparently indigenous. 

Codioeum mriegatum, cultivated as an ornamental plant in the 
gardens of the natives. — A variety, having the leaves narrow and 
interrupted, was seen at the Feejee Islands. 

Acalypha Garoliniana a weed in cultivated ground. 

Euphorbia^ a species near E. lathyris, was found growing in 
cultivated ground. 

Ficm, an ornamental tree, (having dark foliage and orange- 
coloured pea-like fruit,) planted near the cabins of the natives. 

Urticac. incert., the Stinging-tree, (which is entirely smooth,) is 
clearly indigenous in the deep woods of Savaii ; but one of these 
trees was seen at the Feejee Islands, planted near the Levuka 
mbure-house. 

^ CHnum Asiaticum, naturalised, and according to Mr. Bracken- 
ridge, regularly cultivated in the gardens of the natives. 

Arum Rumphii^ frequent in cultivated ground. According to 
Mr. Each, farina is obtained from the root. — ^Mr* Brackeniidge 
once met with the plant at the Feejee Islands. 
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FLaqeUaria. clearly indigenous, botli bere and at tlie Feejee 
Islands, A species, perhaps the same, was seen at Zanzibar. 
Fanicum, a species baTing minute fiorets, frequent in cultivated 

^ Coix lachryma, naturabsed in cultivated ground, 

Fa'p’po^horum alopecuroideum growing in neglected clearings, 

but somewhat rare. ^ , 

Rhynchospora, a species growing in wet places, and possibly 

introduced with taro culture. + +-u^ 

All the plants thus far enumerated were equaUy seen at ttie 

Feejeb IslInds, with the exception of the foUowmg : Jussi^ 

angustifolia % Pisonia, Panicum, Sida, Pachyrhiras 1, A^^ti, :^in- 
ciana, Mimosa pudica, Cueurbita anrantiaca, Sie^sbecMa, Con- 
volvulus batatas, Amarantbus cruentus ?, Euphorbia, and Ficus 
tinotoria h together with Lagenaiia, and Dioseorea bnlbrfer^ two 
plants which may have been ovOTlooked.— On 
Mowing additional plants made their appearance at the Feejee 

^ a second species, growing in cultivated ^ound, but rare. 

Hibiscus, a species (near H. esculentus) cultivated, but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brackenridge, for the sake of the , rn. ^ 

Citrus decumana, the shaddock ; abundantly cultivated. The 

Th. rip. 

ptoWd ® ' 

unrSe fruit is very acid ; but it is sometimes eaten by the natives. 

Cfotdaria qui^uefolia F, an annual weed, found in a pathway, 
and in but a single instance. Its coarse herbaceous habit is clearly 

at variance with the natural 1 x-t «oHtis of the 

Termindia catappa, a tree planted around the cabins ot the 

natives * it was said, for the sake oi the nut. , r a‘ a 
C aryophyllus, a small tree planted around habitations. I did 
not me^ wth it in wild situations ; but the species is probably 

?, a weed, growing in the cultivated ground, but 

^^Fanas fruticosum, planted in a native garden, near the town of 

growing in wet ground, but rare ; probably introduced 

^FiS^rjecies common in taro ponds, and possiblv 

a weed in which some- 

Solanum a species cultivated, havmg edible frm^ which some 

whtt rSle^ an orange in form and colour. The plant waa 
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doubtless introduced from the westward ; for its herbaceous habit 
does not accord with the natural vegetation. 

AmaraTiihm tricolor^ cultivated and naturalised. 

Urticac. incert.^ a thick-stemmed low tree, growing alono* the 
coast, and clearly indigenous. It had been introduced into Tonc-a- 
taboo, where it was seen planted. ^ 

Gycas circiTidis, growing in wild situations on the mountains of 
OvolaUj and seen regularly planted at Tongataboo. 

Lemia^ a species abounding in the taro ponds, and possibly 
introduced. 

Dioscorea aculeata, abundantly cultivated. The root has a 
tenacious bark, and diffei-s in consistence fr-om the Common Yam. 
— Boots of the D. aculeata, were seen in the market at Sooloo. 

Panicum, a third species, naturalised in the cultivated ground, 

Andropogon schoemnthuSjt)iQ Lemon-grass ; planted aroimd the 
cabins of the natives. 

JEleocharis, ^ species near E. capitatus, frequent in wet places, 
and possibly introduced with taro culture.* ^ 


* A more full account of the localities of the above-mentioned plants will 
be found in the annexed Table. And in place of adding thereto a column, 
I will here specify such of the domestic animals and plants of Polynesia as 
appear to have been known in Egypt prior to the voyage of Columbus. I can 
enumerate only : 


The house fly 
The domestic fowl 
The pig 

The domestic dog 
Cardiospermum helicacabum 
Abrus precatorius (the seeds) 
Lagenaria vulgaris 
Eciipta 

Capsicum frutescens 


% 


Solanum nigrum 
Ricinus communis 
Colocasia esculenta (?) 
Musa sapientum 
Cocos nocifera (the ruit) 
Digitaria sanguinale Q) 
Eleusine Indica 
Coix lachryma 
Saccharum o£cinal«. 
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8oTnp of tli6 pl&ntis 6n'u.iD.6r3i1jG(i 111 t)li6 New Zealand coluinu 
are not Tropical productions (like those generally accompanying 
the Polynesians), hut they seem rather to belong to Northeim 
elimates, and yet they were found already m New Ze^and by 
Cook and Forster. A careful exammation mto the tacts, and a 
comparison of specimens, will doubtless explam fl^ seeming 
(iiscrepsucy witli tli© ISiWS of TDotsmcsl gcograpliy. Xlio plants 
rof©!*!^©^ to • 

Sonchus oleraceuSj observed to be disseminated throughout the 
Interior. I have had occasion to^ remark, both within and 
without the Tropics, that this plant is one of the first to extend 
itself over the new countries in which it obtanm foothold. 

jSicyos angvlata, frequent around the native villages. The 
leaves are sometimes boiled for greens ; but I am not sure that 

this custom is aboriginal. xi. i j. 

Cdystegia segium, growing apparently wild on the borders of 
openings, and observed to be disseminated throughout the 
Interior. 

FhalaHs Canariemis, likewise observed to be disseminated 

throughout the open country. . « 

The natives of Atistealia being for the most part devoid of 
clothing, and possessing very few manufactures, have contributed 
perhaps less than any other branch of the human family to 
the dispersion of seeds and plants. Moreover,^ if plants have 
been aboriginally introduced into Australia ; this has been done 
in all probability by visitors. Indeed, the Northern coast 
is known to have been frequented for many centuries by Malay 
tribes, and even by Chinese ; and it does not seem probable 
that the Eastern coast has altogether escaped accidental 
visits from Papuans and Polynesians. In the above Table of 
localities, the Australian column will be found nearly blank ; 
and the species most deserving of inquiry, are reduced to the 
following : — 

SiegeSeckia^ observed growing on the flats of the Hunter 
Piver. The specimens have not been compared with Poly- 
nesian. . 

Bapium, found by Mr. Eich in the agricultural district of 
Hlawara. The specimens have not been compared with 
Polynesian. 

Calmtegia sepium, observed only in wild situations ; as in New 

Zealand. , 

Sicyos angviata, gco’mng in wild situations on the Upper 
Hunter : and as already mentioned in New Zealand, 

Solanum avicvlare^ Forst. A naturalised weed, observed in 
the environs of Sydney, and also on the Tipper Hunter.^ At 
New Zealand it becomes a tall shrub, and mrms submaritimo 
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thicketcs, wMcli harmonise with the natural vegetation ; and, 
although the only known example of the family in the New 
Zealand flora, it appears to be really indigenous. 

h. Anionals and Plants of European Introduction. 

'Within the past century, and for the most part within the 
memory of persons now living, a variety of animals and plants, 
have been introduced into the islands of the Pacific in European 
and American vessels 

The bullock was carried from Taheiti to the Samoan and 
Eeejee Groups, a short time prior to our visit. At the Hawaiian 
Islands the animal has run wHd for many years on the upper 
portion of Mauna Kea. 

The horse has been introduced into Taheiti, Samoa, and the 
Hawaiian Islands ; but at the time of our visit it had not reached 
the Eeejee Group. 

The goat has run wild at Taheiti, at the Hawaiian Islands, and 
at Ovolau in the Eeejee Group, and it has recently been carried 
to Samoa. 

The sheep seems to have become permanently established 
the Hawaiian Islands ; but at none of the other Tropical 
groups. 

The cat was seen at Taheiti, and at Tongataboo. It has run 
wild on Hawaii, and hkewise, according to Mr. Eich, at Samoa, 
in the highlands of Upohi; “where it has nearly exterminated 
a remarkable bird, allied to the ground-dove.” 

The mouse occurs on those islands which have been most 
frequented by Europeans ; and it has run wild at the Hawaiian 
Group. 

The turkey is now abundant at the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Guinea-fowl^ was seen at the Hawaiian Islands. 

The common duck has been introduced into Samoa ; and like- 
wise into the Hawaiian Islands. 

The musk duck was seen at the Hawaiian Islands. 

The domestic pigeon has been introduced into Taheiti, and 
into the Eeejee Group. 

We were informed at the Hawaiian Islands that the centipede 
was “ introduced five years previously from Maiiatlan.” It has 
greatly multiphed at Honolulu, and during our visit it made its 
first appearance on Maui. 

The nouse scorpion hkewise abounds at Honolulu ; and its 
introduction was equally attributed to vessels from Mazatlan. 
The other Polynesian groups remain free from the above two 
pests. 

The natives of the Hawaiian Islands attributed the introduc-' 
tion of the mosquito to the same quarter ; and we obtained 

z 2 
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evidence of the possibility of such an occurrence, in the larra 
continuing on ship-board, for many days after we left Honolulu. 
One or more native species of mosquito were observed at the 
other Poljmesian groups. 

In the following list of the plants, I have omitted those intro- 
duced direct from Europe into Australia and New Zealand, and 
in other respects, the enumeration is by no means complete : — 

Anona squamosa, cultivated by the missionaries at Taheiti, 
Samoa, and Tongataboo. It was also seen at Sidney, where, 
however it has not produced fruit. 

Brassica the turnip, naturalised at Taheiti, at Tonga- 
taboo, at the Feejee Islands, and in New Zealand. It was seen 
under cultivation in Australia and in Peru. 

Brassica oleracea, the cabbage, naturalised at the Hawaiian 
Islands, at Taheiti, at Tongataboo, and at New Zealand ; and at 
the latter place it grows tall and suffruticose, with scattered 
coriaceous leaves, as if partaking of the surrounding perennial 
vegetation. The cabbage was found by Dr. Holmes at the 
Auckland Islands. And it was also seen naturalised in Peru and 
in Australia. 

Seuebiera didyma, a weed in the outskirts of the Hawaiian 
towns, and probably introduced by the way of Mexico. 

Gleome pmtaphylla, a weed at Taheiti, and probably derived 
from Tropical America. 

Gleome spinosa, a weed at the Hawaiian Islands, and likewise 
in all probability derived from Tropical America. 

Argemone Mexicana, naturalised at the Hawaiian Islands. 

. Oxalis Dieppe, a weed from the Mexican coast, naturalised at 
Hilo, on Hawaii. 

Gossypium herhaceum, naturalised at the Hawaiian Islands. 

Urena, lobata, already noticed, as of aboriginal introduction in 
Polynesia. A species, perhaps the same, has become a weed in 
the environs of Kio Janeiro. 

Bixa Orellana, the Amotto, is now cultivated at the Hawaiian 
Islands ; and, according to Mr. Eich, at Tongataboo. The 
Arnotto Was also seen in the East Indies, at Zanzibar, at Bio 
J aneiro and in Peru. 

Trihulus, a species, perhaps from Mexico, growing in arid situ- 
ations,^ in the vicinit}^ of the Hawaiian towns. 

Melia azederach, said to have been “brought by the Yinceimes 
on a former cruise from the East Indies to the Hawaiian Islands.” 
The tree was also seen at Taheiti. 

_ Citrus aurantium, the orange, is now cultivated at the Hawaiian 
Islands, at Taheiti, and at Samoa ; and the fruit was seen in one 
instance at the Feejee Islands. 

OitTus, the lemon, is now cultivatjad at Talieiti and at Samoa. 
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And tile rongli-skimied varietj is so abundant at the Feejee 
Islands that I have had doubts as to its alleged European intro- 
duction ; the question may probably be decided by the etymology 
of the name given to the plant by the natives. 

Citrus limonum^^ the lime, was seen cultivated at the Hawaiian 
Islands, at Taheiti, and at Tongataboo ; and a single tree was 
reported to exist at Samoa, the time and mode of its introduction 
being uncertain. 

Mangifera Indica, the mango, planted at the Hawaiian Islands ; 
but at the time of our visit the trees were not full grown. 

Cctssia occidentalism naturalised at the Hawaiian Islands, at 
Taheiti, and at Samoa ; and it was seen regularly planted at 


Tongataboo 


Cassia tora, naturalised at Taheiti. 

Cassia scandem, cultivated at Oahu, in the gardens of the 
resident Whites. 

VacheUiam apparently the Chilian species introduced into 
Taheiti. 


Indigoferam a shrubby species, naturalised at the Hawaiian 
Islands and at Taheiti, and planted by the missionaries at Samoa. 
The same species, perhaps, was seen in Peru, and in the East 
Indies. 


- Inga Sinemariensis ? The pacai bean of Peru ; some stocks 
were seen growing at Taheiti. 

Cajanus Indicus^ cultivated at the Hawaiian Islands. And also 
in the East Indies, and at Zanzibar, 

Desmodium, a low herbaceous species, said to have been 
brought from the Mexican coast, is naturalised in the environ? 
of Honolulu. 


Crotalariam a species abundantly naturalised at Taheiti. 
loincianam already noticed as apparently of aboriginal intro 
duction in the central groups. But at the Hawaiian Islands the 
plant was seen only in the gardens of the resident Whites. It 
was also seen cultivated for ornament, at Eio Janeiro. 


Agati grandifloram in the gardens of the remdent Whites at the 
Hawaiian Islands. And also in gardens at Manila. 

Lahlahm the purple-flowered variety or species was seen culti- 
vated by the resident Whites at the Hawaiian Islands. 

Imcarjgm edulis, already noticed as apparently indigenous in 
the central groups. A few stocks, brought from Taheiti, 
were seen in the gardens of a resident White at the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Spondias dulcis, also noticed as a tree of aboriginal introduc- 
tion in the central groups. A few stocks brought from Taheiti 
were seen in the garden of a resident White at the Hawaiian 
Islands, 
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AmygMus Persica, the ® ^Tecomes ever- 

“ ^ a ^ nXa^^leS artifieiaUy stripped of its leaves.” 

ffiercKe^el ^Australia, and somewhat unexpectedly m 

vated with success in more.to °“® ti, and is com- 

ithas overrun the island.” The introduction 

monly spokm of as t^-nn^ ® ggiagnts at Samoa ; but at the 
of this jo-e saw some stocks under cultiva- 
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Zealand. The plant was found by Dr. Holmes at the Auckland 
Islands ; and it was also seen naturalised in Peru, and in North 
Patagonia. 

Sonchus, a more prickly species, naturalised at the Hawaiian 
Islands and in New Zealand ; and apparently the same species in 
the United States. 

Xanthium strumarium, naturalised at the Hawaiian Islands, 
and also in North Patagonia. 

JDatma stramonium^ introduced probably from the United 
States into the Hawaiian Islands. 

Solanum^ a prickly species, having orange-coloured fruit, natu» 
ralised at the Hawaiian Islands. 

Solanum nigrum^ already noticed as an aboriginal weed in 
Polynesia. The plant was seen naturalised in Australia, in St. 
Helena, in Chili, and on the Upper Sacramento in California.^ 
Nicotiana tahacum^ tobacco, cultivated by the Natives in a 
small way, at the Hawaiian Islands, at Taheiti, at Samoa, at 
Tongataboo, and even at the Peejee Islands. Tobacco was seen 
cultivated on a more extended scale in the East Indies, in Aus- 
tralia, in Peru, and in Brazil. 

Capsicum frutescens, already noticed as apparently of aboriginal 
introduction in Polynesia. The plant was seen under cultivation 
in Australia and in Peru, 

Physalis edvlis, already noticed as of aboriginal introduction m 
Polynesia. The plant was also seen naturalised in Australia, in 
Peru, at St. Helena, and at Madeira. ^ 

Lycium harharum, growing in the mission garden at Tongataboo, 
Stachytarpheta^ naturalised at the Hawaiian Islands, and seen 
planted at Tongataboo. It is, perhaps, the species which has 
become an abundant weed in the environs^ of Rio Janeiro. 

• Priva lappulacea^ naturalised at Taheiti, and also seen growing 

as a weed in Peru, and in Brazil. 

CuscutaySi. species seen at the Hawaiian Islands, which, how- 
ever, was considered by the natives as inc^enous. 

Urtica urens seen naturalised at the Hawaiian Islands. 

Morus alha^ cultivated at Taheiti, and at the Hawaiian Islands. 
Euphorbia hypericifolia naturalised at Taheiti, and also in 

the East Indies. tt -j. j aj. + 

Amaranthus^ a species, derived perhaps from the Umted btates, 

was seen naturalised in the Hawaiian Isl^ds. . _ , 

Aleurites triloba^ already noticed as indigenous in Polynesia, or 
at least, of aboriginal introduction. The tree is now common in 

the environs of Bio J aneiro. _ i i • + 

Casuarina eguisetifolia, already noticed as of aboriginal intro- 
duction in Polynesia. The tree, within a few years, has become 
common in the environs of Rio J aneiro. 
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Canna Indica^m the gardens of the resident 'Whites, at the 
Hawaiian Islands ; also seen in gardens at Manila, and natural- 
ised around Bio Janeiro. ^ J 1 XT 

Ganna, a yellow-flowered species, naturalised at the Hawaiian 

samentuvn, already noticed as of aboriginal introduction 
in Polynesia. A Chinese variety has been introduced by the mis- 
sionaries into Samoa. 

Musa, the fehi, already noticed as of aboriginal introduction in 
Central Polynesia. A few stocks brought from Taheiti were 
seen in the garden of a resident White on Hawaii. 

Cocos nucifera, already noticed as of aboriginal introduction in 
Polynesia. The cocoa-palm was seen at the Cape Yerd Islands ; 
but neither in Brazil nor in Peru. 

Allium cepa, the onion, is now cultivated at the Hawaiian 
Islands, at the Feejee Islands, and in New Zealand. It was seen 
also in Australia and m Peru. 

Amaryllis aulica, has been introduced from Brazil into the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Bromelia ananas, the pine-apple, is now cultivated at Taheiti, 
at Samoa, and at the Feejee Islands. The plant was also seen 
cultivated at Sydney. 

Furcroea gigantea, has been introduced from Brazil into the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Gornmelina . — ^A species has been introduced into Madeira, and 
apparently with taro culture. I have not compared the specimens 
with Polynesian. 

Golocasia escidenta, the taro, already noticed as of aboiiginal 
introduction in Pol;^esia. It is now extensively cultivated at 
Madeira. 

Ty^ha, a species growing in one locality on Taheiti, and I am 
inclined to suspect that it was introduced either Irom Peru, or 
from New Zealand. The question may probably be decided by a 
comparison of specimens. 

Poa annua, was seen naturalised at the Hawaiian Islands, ana 
in New Zealand. 

Ligitaria sanguinale, already noticed as apparently an abori- 
ginal weed in Polynesia. The plant has been introduced into St. 
Helena. 

Panicwm capillar e, a grass well known in the United States, has 
been introduced into the Hawaiian Islands. 

Eleusine Indica, already noticed as apparently an aboriginal 
weed at the Central Groups. But at the Hawaiian Islands tho 
plant, according to some, had been introduced by the Whites ; 
and residents mrther assured me, that it had increased within a 
few years. 
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Eragrostis capillaris ? natiiralised at the Hawaiian Islands. 
Brim media^ naturalised at the Hawaiian Islands ; and also in 
Australia. 

■ Kyllingia monocepJicda^ already noticed as an aboriginal weed 
in Polynesia. The plant has been introduced into St. Helena, 
find it was seen also at Eio Janeiro and in Peru. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

I 

INTRODUCED ANIMALS AND PLANTS OP EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA. 

Certain domestic animals appear to have been introduced into 
Equatorial Africa at a very ancient period, and in all probability 
either by the way of Egypt and the river Nile, or by the 
nearer and more accessible route of Southern Arabia. To this 
class belong — 

. The huUoch^ universally in the possession of the tribes oi 
Eastern and Southern Africa, when these countries, first became 
known to Europeans. 

The sheep, found in like maimer, universally in the possession" 
of the same tribes. Some remarkable varieties of the sheep, have 
sprung up, subsequently, to all appearance, to the original intro- 
duction. 

The domestic dog, which at the present day seems to be uni- 
versally known in Equatorial and Southern Africa ; the animal 
being kept, as I was informed, by the Ethiopian tribes. 'A 
trader at Zanzibar pointed out to me a dog (like the common' 
Arab variety, but parti-coloured,) as a specimen, or rather, as 
“altogether resembling the breed which prevails in Western;. 
Africa, where, also he had seen a variety that does not bark, 
though in other respects not materially dilfering.” 

The qoat which has reached the Comoro Islands, and is known 
to all tie tribes of East Africa, as far in the Interior as the Mo- 
nomoisy country. 

The donkey, which has not yet reached the Negro tribes of the^ 
Interior, although it is well known to their Ethiopian neighbours 
on the North. 

The horse, which has a yet more limited diffusion, for although 
the animal has reached some of the Galla tribes, their Ethiopian ,' 
brethren on the South, the M^Kuafi and Mussai have hitherto ' 
rejected its use. ^ 
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And the came\ which is well known in the Somali country and 
which has also reached the Galla tribes. ’ 

On the other hand, the more anciently cultivated plants of 
Equatorial AMca, appear to have been derived from a widely 
different quarter, and to have been introduced, together with the 
very aii: of cultivation, from the Malay countries. But at pre- 
sent, I will not undertake to distinguish in all instances the 
plants of ancient introduction. ’ 

The domestic fowl^ a bird well known among the Negro tribes 
of East Aftica to the Monomoisy inclusive, may have been in like 
manner introduced by the East Indians : 

Together with the pig^ an animal known at least to the Comoro 
Islanders. But to proceed with the plants — 

^ Citrus aurantiwm^ the orange, abundantly cultivated at Zan- 
zibp, and the fruit, (which is more acid than usual,) forming an 
article of export to Bombay. I would observe, however, that I 
did not meet with the true orange, either in Hindostan, or in 
the East Indies. ' 

Tephrosia piscatoria, abundantly naturalised in open ground on 
the Island of Zanzibar. 

Ahrus precatorius^ growing in wild situations on the island of 
Zanzibar. Cademosto (a.d. 1454,) met with this plant at the 
Senegal river. 

Lagenaria vulgaris the gourd, cultivated by the Negro 
tribes of East Africa, and well known to the Monomoisy of the 
Interior. 

Termiudia catappa, planted around houses on the island of 
Zanzibar. 

Ageratum conyzoides^ a common weed on the island of Zanzibar. 

Eclipta, also a weed on the island of Zanzibar. 

Convolvulus hatgtas, the sweet-potato, cultivated on the island of 
Zanzibar, and as far in the Interior as the Monomoisy country. 

Ocymum^ three or four species, cultivated at Zanzibar, including 
perhaps the one seen among the Pacific islands. 

Capsicum frutescens^ cultivated on the island of Zanzibar. 

(hrica papaya, planted around houses on the island of Zanzibar. 

Ridnus communis, naturalised on the island of Zanzibar. 

_ Piper hetel, the plant seen at Zanzibar. Where the use of 
betel prevails, as it does at the Comoro Islands, and at Bombav • 
but the custom is not in vogue in Arabia. ^ ' 

Artocarpus integri^olia, the jack-tree ; frequently planted around 
houses on the island of Zanzibar. 

Cycas circinolis, was seen naturalised along the sea-coast. The 
plant was said to abound at the Comoro Islands, and to be used 
by the inhabitants as an esculent. 

Cocos nucifera, the cocoa palm, abounding on the island of 
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Zanzibar, and on the coast of tbe main land opposite ; but it was 
said not to extend into the Interior of the continent. 

Areca catechu, the betel palm ; several stocks were seen grow- 
ing on the island of Zanzibar. 

Zingiber officinale, the Mger. The roots offered for sale at 
Zanzibar, were said to be brought from the Comoro Islands. 

Musa sapientum, the banana, cultivated on the island of Zan- 
zibar, and by the Negro tribes of East Africa, to a considerable 
distance in the Interior. 

Dioscorea alata. Yams were seen on the island of Zanzibar. 

Tacca pinnatifida, growing in wild situations on the island of 
Zanzibar. 

Magellaria, a species apparently indigenous, and possibly dif- 
ferent from the Pol3mesian. 

Golocasia esculenta, cultivated sparingly on the island of Zan- 
zibar, and according to the native account, originally introduced 
from the Comoro Islands. 

Orgza satim, rice, said to be unknown in the country aroimd 
Brava ; but it is cultivated abundantly by the Negro tribes ol 
East Africa, to the Monomoisy inclusive, bearing everywhere its 
Malay name, of “ padi.” Cademosto met with rice on the Gambia. 
And Lopes (a.d. 1588,) speaks of a grain brought to Congo not 
long since from the river Nilus, and called ^ luco ” in which 
word we readily recognise the Egyptian name of rice. 

JSaccharum officinale, the sugar-cane, cultivated abundantly by 
the Negro tribes of East Africa, and as far in the Interior as the 
Monomoisy country. 

Many of the plants above enumerated, are equally cultivated m 
Hindostan ; though this circumstance does not invalidate an 
original East Indian deiivation. The following plants, however, 
seem to have had their source in Hindustan, and coming yro- 
bably from the vicinity of the Persian Gulf, the navigation of the 
Ancient Arabs in some instances, perhaps, famished, the means 

of conveyance : ^ , _ 

Raphanus sativus, Padishes were seen in the market at Zan- 
zibar, And the plant is perhaps of ancient introduction. 

Bombax anfractuosuon, a beautiful tree ; planted in the town of 
Zanzibar, and perhaps introduced by the Banians. 

S itus, the Indian glaucous-leaved lote-tree ; a smgle stock, 

near the town of Zanzibar. , « rr -i 

' Mangifera Indica, abundantly planted on the island of Zanzibar. 

Arachis hypogea, the pea-nut ; enumerated by the Monomoisy 
visitors, among the plants cultivated in their own country. ^ ^ 
Cajanus Indicus, also enumerated by the Monomoisy visitors,, 
among the plants cultivated in their own country. It was per- 
haps introduced into East Africa liy the Banians, 
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Phclseolus P Beans also enumerated by the Monomoisy visr 
tors ; and others stated that beans are cultivated in the ^cinitv 
of Brava. ^ 

Ocesalpima sappan, naturalised on the island of Zanzibar. 
Funica granatum, planted at Zanzibar j but, perhaps onlv in' 
the gardens of the Arabs. ^ ^ 

Jamhosa mlgaris, the white-fruited rose-apple, was seen at 
Zanzibar. 

• Sesamum Orientale^ simsim, said to be cultivated in the vieinifTT 
ofBrava,andofMombas. vicinity 

■ Manum melongena^ cultivated, and also naturalised on the 
Island of Zanzibar, ’ 


Datura a weed in waste places on the island of Zanzibar 
Ficus religiosa, the pipul-tree ; stocks planted by the Banians 
in the town of Zanzibar. 

! Fhcenix the date-palm ; two or three stocks planted 

on the island of Zanzibar, and having the foliage fresher and more 
flourishing than I have seen it elsewhere ; but they “had never 
produced fruit.” 

. . Sorghum vulgare, juari, abundant in the market at Zanzibar 
and said to be also cultivated in the vicinity of Brava.-— Cade-^ 
mostp met with this plant in Senegal. 

; Fkusine corocana^ weemby, cultivated sparingly on the island 
of Zanzibar, but more frequently, it was said, in the environs of 
Brava. ‘ This is the grain said to be “ cultivated by the slaves oi 

The following animals and plants appear to have been intro- 
duced into East Africa by the Portuguese ; and to have been 

denved, with one or two possible exceptions, from America • 

The turkey, now abundant on the island of Zanzibar. 

- _^The Musk or Muscovy duck (Anas moschata), abundant on the 
island of Zanzibar. — ^According to the received opinion, the bird 
IS a native of Equatorial America. 

Bipa Orellana, the Amotto ; the capsules seen in the market at 
■z*anzioar. 

AriMardimn. occidentde, abundantly planted on the iKlan d of 
iZamibar, and well known, also, on the main land opposite 

guava ; naturalised on the island Zanzibar - 
,and, m. one instmoe, I met with the fruit. ’ 

_ Janipha manihoi, the cassada ; now forming one of the prin- 
cipal ofrects of cultivation on the island of Zanzibar, ^ and 
^tofve™* totes of East Africa to the Monomoisy 

*te pine-apple ; abundantly naturalised on 
the island of Zanmbar, and said to be cultivated by the Negro 
tribes of the main land opposite. ^ ^ 
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Zea vmys, cultivated by tbe ItTegro tribes of East Africa, and as 
far in the interior as tbe Monomoisy country. 

Subsequently to the departure of the Portuguese, a variety 
of animals and plants have been introduced into Zanzibar and 
the neighbouring parts of Africa, and chiefly by the Muscat 
Arabs:— 

The domestic cat was perhaps introduced at an earlier period i; 
but the Monomoisy continue to carry cats from the coast ; and 
the animal was said to be •unknown among the Ethiopian tribes. 

Anona squamosa^ was seen at Zanzibar, where it is called 
“java from which circumstance it may be inferred that the 
plant was probably introduced from the East Indies. 

Argemone Mexicana, the yellow-flowered variety, was seen 
naturalised in the cemetery at Zanzibar. 

Brassica rapa, the turnip, naturalised in waste grounds. 

Gossmium herlacmm^ the cotton. The cultivation does not 
succeed at Zanzibar, where I saw a few stocks growing, — It is 
said to fail, in like manner, at Liberia, on the Western Coast. 

Gitfm Sinensis?, the Mandarin orange, cultivated on the 
Imaum’s plantation. 

Citrus decumana, the shaddock, also seen, cultivated, on the 
Imaum’s .plantation. 

Nephehum lappaceum, bearing fruit at Zanzibar. The' original 
stock reported to have been brought from Sumatra in an Ameri- 
can vessel. 

Vitis vinifera, the grape ; the fruit produced at Zanzibar was 
said to be of inferior quality. 

Amygdalus JPersica, the peach. A single tree, which was^ 
“ brought from America,” seemed to be in a thriving condition, 
l>ut it had not produced fruit, 

Jamhosa MMcc^nsis, was seen growing on the Imaum’s 
plantation. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus, cloves ; are now extensively cultivated, 
and form an important article of export from Zanzibar. 

Lactuca sativa, lettuce ; according to the traders, had been 
introduced from America ; but I did not meet with the plant. 

JDurio zihethinusy several trees, were seen on the Imaum’s 

plantation. , i 

SolanuM tudjerosum. Potatoes are well kno'wn at Zanzibar, and. 
are principally imported from India ; but I *once saw the plmt 

under cultivation. ^ _ •, 

Myristica moscliata, the nutmeg ; trees, in a thriving condition, 

were seen on the Imaum’s plantation. ^ .• a 

Ficus carica, the fig. A single tree, having unripe fruit and 
unusually large leaves, was seen in a garden at ZaMibar. 

In conclusion, it should be observed, that domestic animals and 
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plants of African origin, are not altogether wanting on the island! 
of Zanzibar ; such as 

The domesticated guinea fowl^ abounding. 

Adamonia, perhaps originallj introduced; although young 
stocks were seen that had been spontaneously disseminated. The 
shell of the fruit is used by the Soahili as a substitute for water- 
buckets, 

Ergthrina, a large and magnificent tree, perhaps of African 
origin, growing on a plantation on the island of Zanzibar. 

Momordica hahamina j the fruit brought to the market at 
Zanzibar. This plant, also, is possibly of AMcan origin. 

Jatropha curcas, naturalised aroimd houses at Zanzibar, as 
likewise at. Bombay. — finst met with the Jatropha curcas at the 
Cape Yerd Islands, where it had the appearance of being indige- 
nous. And I observed a corresponding species, truly wild, m 
Yemem 


CHAPTEE XXIY. 

INTRODUCED PLANTS OF SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


If the interior mountains of Yemen be excepted, agriculture is 
veiy sparingly carried on in Arabia, and only by means of irriga- 
tion from weUs. In the details of this process, maintained with 
great labour in the midst of a desert, weeds, which in other coun- 
tries accompany the footsteps of man, rarely obtain foothold. 

Raphanus sativus. Eadishes were seen in market both at 
Mocha and at Muscat. 


(dossypiuTn, hsThacev/My a few stocks, observed irrowinor in *1 
court-yard in the outskirts of Mocha, ^ 

Hibiscus^ escvlesnZus, tie fruit abundant in the market at Mocha 

“ a court-yard in the 

application to wounds. 

Citrus m^ica, the sweet lemon, cultivated in the environs of 
W^cat ; and I have never seen it elsewhere. It is an insipid 


Citrus U^um, the lime, was seen at Muscat. 

Citnis, the lemon ; the Mt seen in the market at Mocha 

^ not meet with oranges ; but I was 
^^ed that they are sometunes imported info Mocha froS 
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Ztzyphm^ a species of lote-tree, planted in gardens at Muscat, 

Pistacia vera. PistacMo nuts were said to be sometimes 
brought to tbe market at Mocha. 

Mmgifera Indica. The mangoes brought to the market at 
Mocha^ are small, and of inferior quality. 

Parhinsonia acvleata, planted for ornament in the vicinity of 
Mocha. According to the Arabs, the tree was brought from 
India. 

Parhimonia a graceful tree, having the habit of Casuarina, 
and devoid of leaflets ; a single stock observed in a garden at 
Muscat. ^ ^ ^ 

A cacia planted in the environs of Muscat. 

A. mygdalm Penica, peaches ; said to be brought to the market 
at Mocha ; but at a later season than the time of my visit. 

Prunus domestica. Plums, of good quality, were found to be 
abiindMit in the market at Mocha. 

Pnmm Armeniaca,^ Apricots, called “ bertood,” and also 

mishmish,” abound in the market at Mocha ; but those seen, 
were in aU instances small. 

Pyrus malus. Apples, of good quality, “ imported from Persia,” 
were seen at Muscat. The apples brought to Mocha are vei^ 
small, scarcely edible, and are chiefly worn for ornament. 

Pynis communis. A quantity of pears, brought from Bun- 
der-Abbas,” was sent on board our vessel at Muscat. 

Pyrus cydonia. Quinces, of fine quality, were seen at Mocha. 

Punica granatum. The Muscat pomegranates are of superior 
quality. Pomegranates were said to be brought to the market 
at Mocha ; but a different season from the time of my visit. 

Terminalia catappa, planted in gardens at Muscat, and perhaps 
introduced by the Banians. 

Lawsonia cdha, heima, which forms an important article of 
commerce in all the Arabian towns. 

Portulaca oleracea, the purslane, naturalised in gardens at 
Muscat ; and also seen, offered for sale in bundles, in the market 
at Mocha. 

Lagenaria Dulgaris. gourds, were seen at Muscat. 

Lufa, apparently the species cultivated in Egypt ; the fruit 
was seen in the market at Mocha. 

Cucumis satims, the common cucumber, was seen at Muscat, ' 

Cucimis rndo. The musk-melons at Muscat are large, but of 
inferior quality ; and those brought to Mocha are likewise 
inferior, 

OucurMta citruUus, water-melons, were seen both at Mocha 
and at Muscat, hut they were invariably small. 

Convolvulus batatasj sweet potatoes ; abundant both at Mocha 
and at Muscat. 
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wW rtf”*' Egg-plants are abundant at Mocba 

'Where they bear their Egyptian name, bedingan.” 

Mamm tuberosum. The potatoes seen at Mocha anri i\/r 
eat, had been imported from Bombay. 

Oc^mum. Bundles of this, and of various nfTifai. 

Lakate plants, are offered for sale in the market at Mocha 

the pipul tree ; in the Banian garden at Muaeat 

back of cultivated « in thf interior cSS' 

mok of Mi^cat. Some young stocks were seen at Mocha 

(hctyhfem. The Muscat dates axe of superiofaualifv 
and form an article of export to the TJm'fpd <^ality, 

through the Banians, into Ct AfriL. 

Uimhxw conacea, the Doum palm ; planted in the vieini+v nr 

"sed for iS^g 

Fandanm odoratissimus, cultivated in the environs of TWonL. 

t SiS” “• «<"■ 

buf£zrs4ri= " “• 

^ AUlum cepa. onions ; common in the market at Moehi t 
saw some under cultivation. -marAei; ar iviocha, and I 

J^oly(zut/ius tuberoscc. The flowers struncr fAfrAfKav i 

obs^ed in theSS a?XsS ^ 

is the, principal grain of Southern Arnhin orri 
Mlemine Indica, together with 

VioVwv^n details might be given from a new source of informn- 
of ancient x^t- *0 be available— from the direct evidence 

that the BQmyaritic relics discovered in Vemon 
sentations of 4e camd anti of a 4^. i ■ j 
the pigeonl • and tw^ni ^ ^ (possibly intended for 

J-Vx ^ presence of ficures of Hvina 

objects mdicates a date anterior to 4e Muslim coweSom ^ 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

antiquities, and introduced animals and plants 

OP hindostan. 

The only mon^ents MtEerto discovered in India that can be 

caves, the hiU-forts, and the 
^tricte fortification ; situated, all of them, in the Western 

acquatoance with the Indian monuments commenced at 
he Caves of Elephanta. And I wondered at the presence of so 
much architectural beauty, with nothing boiTowed from Greece 
or Eg^t ; and at the simplicity and grandeur of design, clearly, 

as in the last-named instances, surpassing the conceptions of the 
present day. ^ 

T however, to the pecuHar style of architecture, 

1 have thought to discover traces of the same in drawings of the 
ancient monuments of Cabul and Persepolis. ^ 


a. The Budhist Cavesi 

Two classes of caves are recognised in India, the Budhist being 
the most ancient. And the principal Budhist caves hitherto dis- 
covered, are, the two . series at ICarli, the series at Adjiinta, and 
the Kennen Caves ; all which I visited. 

One of the caves at ICarli is of somewhat imposing dimensions * 
and I could only compare it to a mould, formed in the rock of a 
fretted and vaulted palace. Among the columns, some are simple 
and octagonal, like the proto-Doric columns of Egypt (and in 
other Budhist caves I have even seen fluted columns) ; but this 
was the only semblance of a connexion in the architecture. 

Similar vaulted caves, but of smaller dimensions, occur in each 
Budhist series ; and they usually contain a deghop,” or large 
solid dome. 'While the flat-roofed caves adjoining have often a 
sitting statue of Budha, which receives the light from the narrow 
entrance. 

The features of these statues of Budha partake strongly of the 
Malayan character ; the beard, too, is invariably wanting : but 
the nose, in some instances, is too prominent for the Malayan 
race ; and the hair is always curled in knobs (as in the Persepo- 
Utan bas-reliefs). And after giving much attention to the subject, 
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I arrived at the conclusion, that the Indian caves were constructed 
by men of the White race. 

The Adjunta Caves contain paintings that are superior in 
order of merit, over all elsewhere known in India. They are now 
reduced to a few remnants, which yet afford an insight into the 
manners, arts, costume, and physical character of the population 
at a remote period of time, and pourtray a surprisingly high state 
of civilisation. — The attention of government has been directed 
to the importance of preserving these records ; but the artist 
appointed to copy them had not arrived at the time of my visit. 
As, therefore, the Adjunta caves are of recent discovery, and 
from their remote situation continue to be very little known, 
I will subjoin the substance of some notes taken on the spot : 

The pathway, leading to and in front of the caves, is paved with 
burnt bricks of large dimensions. 

Several of the caves have been left unfinished ; but in the 
whole series I could detect no interruption to unity in design, 
although so great an amount of excavation could scarcely have 
been accomplished within one generation. 

Cells or (lomiitories, for ascetics, arc numerous, as at the other 
Budhist caves. 

Series of saints, or holy men, sculptured in bas-relief, repeatedly 
occur ; each individual liaving a circle round the head,, and hold- 
ing the hands in the attitude of prayer. 

The stairways, according to the universal plan with the ancient 
Hindoos, are internal passages in the rock. 

Budha, as in the usual representations, is in all instances 
supported by the flower of the JS^ekmMum, 

Jbions are sculptured at several of the caves, both at the 
entrance and in the interior. 

Elephants are frequently represented in the bas-reliefs ; in one 
instance, piercing a tigej' on the ground ; in another, fighting 
among themselves ; and they sometimes carry a rider, but are 
devoid of saddle and other accoutrements : 

Buffaloes occur in the bas-reliefs ; and, in some instances, 
fighting. 

Also, a man riding an imaginary animal, which is formed of a 
combination of the horse, ram, and lion : 

An imaginary bird, taken chiefly from peacock : 

And eliowries, which I believe are made oi the tail of the Yak^ 
or mountain bullock of Thibet. 

The cohra^ or hooded snake, is repeatedly sculptured — an 
animal still worshipped in Indiar— on account, it was said, of 
some supposed connexion with the febrile influence of the sun. 

The paintings are on a thin layer of plaster or chunam ; a 
material well known to the ancient Egyptians, and which, at the 
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.present day^ is applied to a great variety of purposes in Arabia 
and India. 

The colours employed were observed to be, pale blue, and deep 
ultramarine blue ; dull red, and pale orange-red ; pale green, and 
dark green ; white ; black ; light rose or flesh colour ; and deep 
brown. 

, Among the objects represented in these paintings, are : — 

Clouds, together with various trees and flowers ; in some 
instances, having a rich and landscape-like effect : 

A man accompanied by a woman (the latter wearing anklets) ; 
the same personages make their appearance in several of the 
caves : 

A fine female figure, with drooping eyelids, brunette com- 
plexion, and abundant curling hair ; having a large roll in the 
lobe of the ear, beads round the neck, armlets, and a fillet 
encirchng the head : 

Another woman ; having her long straight hair arranged so as 
to form a head-dress : 

A third woman ; having, however, the complexion dark brown, 
and wearing large ear-rings : 

Men, wearing a cincture, very similar to that still used in 
India: 

Other men, wearing, in place of the cincture, a belt or sash, the 
ends of which hang loose in front : 

Also, a man, armed with a club, and an incurved or bent 
shield : 

A king, or chief, wearing a profusely ornamented head-dress ; — 
fhrther, the complexion of most of the above human figures was 
observed to be deep brunette, or about the same as in the 
Mongolian race : 

Two persons seated ; each having an ornamented head-dress, 
tiara-like, and resembling some at Elephanta : 

swimming among aquatic plants (the hTymphsea and the 
Nelumbium) : 

The Mymphcea stellata^ repeatedly and distinctly represented ; 
the margin of the leaves not crenulate, and the flowers bright 
blue one of these lotus flowers, is held out by a man having a 
j&llet tied around his arm : 

The hanana plant ; distinctly and repeatedly represented : 

A tree with pinnate leaves, hke Acacia; but apparently not 
intended for the Tamarind : / 

Birds, green above and white beneath ; and, in form, resembling 
some of the species of cuckoo : 

"Whitish monheys (Entellus 1) ; and a baboon (Papio ?) : also, 
antdopes^ apparently of three distinct species ; one having knotted 
horns ; a larger kind, with straight horns ; and a third kind^ 

A A. 2 
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with low hind quarters :~these five animals might probably U 
identified by a person conversant with Indian zoology : ^ 

A horse and rider : — and also a two-wheeled cart (the wheel*? 
with eleven spokes), drawn by a pair of horses ; a circnmstanee 
deserving of attention, since horses, at the present day are rare 
and are not used for draught in the interior of India. 

The most interesting cave contains the painting of a larve 
wheel ; between the spokes of which are seen a multitude of 
human figures ; various, m complexion, from the fair Euronean 
to blackish-brown ; but all much alike in feature, and ha^nrr 

long straight hafr. Umbrellas make them 
appearance, some of them square-topped • and 
otlmrs resembling the modem Chinese, except 
in bemg destitute of a projection above (as is 
shown in the annexed wood-cut) : also de- 
pressed water-jars, similar in shape to those 
now used (but perhaps earthen); together 
with various other implements and manufac- 
tured articles. Li the same cave ai’e repre- 
sented, horses saddled and bridled, and a huntsman attended bv 
hounds j two human faces looking out of a window ; two men 
with mustaches, having beads round the neck, and each holding 
out an article like a small fiower-pot ; a woman of rank, attended 
by a lemale umbrella-bearer, and dressed according to European 
lasliion, m a petticoat (which is shoi’t-sleeved) ; a pinnate-leaved 
palm, intended apparently either for the Date or the cocoa ; and 
m consideration of the distance from the sea, probably for the 
Date : also, a plant in many respects resembling the Pandanm. 

oenes of saints are equally represented in the vaulted caves • 
where, however, there is a manliest change in style in the paint^ 
ings. Ihe figures of men are numerous, and they have the hair and 
beard straight, and the brunette complexion ; and some indivi- 
duals wear a striped garment hanging over one shoulder, while 
others are clothed in white, and others again, in long red robes. 
One of these vaulted caves contains remnants of inscriptions • 

the ch^acters (some of which are partially obliterated,) being! 
in one instance, 


traced with black paint, and in another with white. These m- 
scnpt ons appeared interesting, from being possibly coeval with 
the original construction, and I have therelore inserted copicf?# 
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Inscriptions in the cave character” are peculiar to the Budhist 
caves ; but the above being excepted, all that are known are 
sculptured. A sculptured inscription in the “ cave character,” 
occurs on the outside of one of the caves at Adjunta, and a copy 
of a portion of it is inserted below. 

(55 % D S : 1 “o 


b. The Braminical Caves. 

The Braminical Caves may be readily distinguished by the 
evidences of P olytheism, and by the presence of many-handed and 
many-headed personages : Budha himself being represented in 
the Bramimcal pantheon, as having three pairs of hands. 

Certain representations are common to both classes of the 
Indian caves, such as those of the Nelumbium, the Nymphsea, 
the cobra, chowries, lions, monkies, buifaloes, elephants (which 
in all instances are ridden without howdah or sadie), the 
goose, perliajDS one of the antelopes, umbrella-bearers ; women 
wearing armlets and anklets, and men wearing the belt or sash. 

On^ the other hand, the following particulars seemed to be 
peculiar to the Braminical caves, and they were noted principally 
in the most extensive of the two series hitherto discovered in the 
caves at Ellora ; 

Eepresentations of the Mango, and of 

A Sacred Fig (neither of which trees were distinctly made out 
at Adjunta). The fig seemed to be the species devoid of an in- 
volucre, notwithstanding that it was called the wurr tree,” by 
some Hindoos in attendance. 

Peacocks, separately and unequivocally represented. 

Scorpions, also represented ; together with 

Bullocks, which are caparisoned, and altogether resemble those 
of Modem India. 

Elephants, having, like the bullocks, bells round the neck ; also 
the elephant-headed god. 

A goddess seated on a galloping Lion, and bearing on one arm 
a parrying shield ; also, a man riding a lion. 

Large fields which are provided with a distinct handle ; 

Clubs somewhat resembling the short Peejee club, but more 
Bculptured and ornamented ; 

Straight swords which are rounded at the end ; 

And Wttle-axey. 
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IVIen wearing caps, some of wliicli are like tlie modem Afglian^ 
and others like the modern Turcoman caps. 

The god holding a trident ; . xx. ^ 

An d in reference to Feejee customsj it was observed that tho 
male figures often have armlets^ and that in one or more instances 
a bov is represented as wearing a neck-plate. 

Further, some of the male figures have anklets. ^ ^ 

The ^j^er-headed god in the act of devouring a human victim. 

And among the numerous deities, “Juggernaut” was pointed 
out to me bv some Hindoos in attendance. 

i?f«??-headed personages are occasionally represented ; 

And also, ^oi^r-headed men and children. 

Winged personages or angels. 

Brarna, represented as usual as having tlmee faces. 

A dragon, vomiting forth a ram-homed lion or grifidn. 

Mermaids, but without the terminal fin : and other imaginary 
animals. 

A woman holding a flag-shaped fan, which is very similar to 
those now used in !Nubia and Yemen. 

A man having a short “ kris,” which is less curved than that 
worn by the modern Arabs. 

Skeleton figures resembling the popular representation of 
Death. 

In one instance, a woman holding a smaU quadrangular box, 
jierhaps for containing ointment : 

In another instance a man holding a flagon or bottle. 

Pigmies are repeatedly represented ; 

Together with cornucopias ; 

And a man holding a roll, or a cylindrical implement resem- 
bling one. 

Some of the angles of the door-ways were observed to have 
oblique perforations ; perhaps not coeval with the original 
constraction, but entirely similar to those seen at Hadjemim, 
in Malta. 

In the finest of the Ellora caves, I observed some remains of 
ornamental painting, the colours employed being dull red, light 
blue, light green and yellow. 

The goddess having (like the Amazons of old) a single breast, 
or the combined personage, female on one side, and called “ Par- 
butee and Mardao,” was seen only at Elephanta. 

Where, too, representations occur of the Hindoo Triad, or of 
“ the creating, the preserving, and the destroying power ” 

The floor of some of the Elephanta caves is made to contain a 
thin stratum of water ; and, indeed, I remarked no provision for 
drainage in tte otter Indiaa caves. ^ 

The Eleptanta caves, regarded as a work of art, always 
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pleased me ; and even in the senlptnred figures, I found sometMug 
to adniii *6 in tlie grouping and in tliG boldness of tne reliei.^ 

On tbe other Jiandj the style of the immense excavations at 
Ellora is corrupt, and the general effect is not altogether agree- 
able. Some of the details, however, are worth the attention ot 
artists. And the excavated building is interestmg as a specimen 
of the style of temple-architecture at an ancient period, it 
should be observed, that there is a seeming mixture of class at 
Ellora, in the presence of caves of the usual ^ Budhist char^ter ; 
these, however, have every appearance of being coeval with the 
rest of the series j and I was unable to discover about them any 

inscriptions in the “ cave character.” t. n . . *4.1. 

There are no naked figures in the Budhist caves, neither 
could I find anything of an indecent tendency ; a striking 
of difference from the Pharaonic and from the Boman antiquitaes. 

The same remark may indeed be extended to the Bramimcai 
cavds, for the emblems of Siva, which occur in some of them, have 
clearly nothing to do with the original construction. It may be 
inferred however, from various circumstances, that the introcluc- 
tion of these emblems was anterior to the Muslim Conquest ; a 
recently discovered cave at Elephanta was found, on removmg 
the earth, to contain one of them. The Guzerati Bramins con- 
tinue to make pilgrimages to Elephanta ; arriving annually at 

“iSaf^dtetple^al Ellora is caUed the “kylas^ 
name brought to mind a possible reference to the caves of India, 
by Herodotus ; in his account of the “ Ethiopian bordering on 
Egypt, who use the same grain*^as the Calantian Indians, and 

tlieir dwellings are subterraneous.” j 

We have, however, notices of India of a miich earher 

the time of Herodotus. Homer, _ besides 

Nysa, seems to allude to India in the egression, Ethiopia 
which sees the rising and the settmg sun. I may refer ^ 
what I have already stated in another chapter, respectmg the 

importation of cinnamon. ^ noH-nin 

hie Pharaonic Monuments contain representatioM of certam 

foreigners, who are perhaps people of Incha. One of the nations 
defeiTted by Khamses Sethos,mates use of oars f 
laccordin" to the present custom of Hmdortan) , and the 
iniinals, moreover, have peculiar form of the In^an M^^^^ 

In the tomb of the same Pharaoh, one of the four geograpnicai 

I 

* Herodotus : Thalia, 78 and 97. It may be observed in reference to tho 
Greek word that the same kinds 

Nubia, and in the Dekkan ; as Sorghum, Penmsetum, and Milium. 

t Rosselini, Monumen. Stor., pi. 128. 
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diyisions of tlie -world,” is represented by men -wearinff the Iiptt,; 
spheneal cap (similar to that of modem Cabnl), and a lono- rfeblv 
ornamented scarf, -winding repeatedly round the bod-y » The 
-winding searf, is strictly an Indian dress ; though so far' as mv 
o-wn observation extends, I have seen it -worn by females onlv ^ 

The conquests of the immediate predecessors of Ehamses 
bethos appear in general to have been more limited vet the 
-walls of Karnac offer representations of the Tndiar' bullock and 
of a fortress defended by men clad in the winding scarf t It ma-v 
toher be inferred from the above representations, that in tbh 
(hrection of the Indus the people were already, at that early day 
distinguished for their skill in manufactures. ^ ^ ’’ 

Earher, however, than the Pharaonic ages we have the reli^onci 
STObol of the water-lily (Nymphsea) at the very commencement 
of the monument^ history of Egyiot. The presence of the same 
symbol on the earhest Indian monuments plainly indicates aotual 
intercommunication. 

The aspj or cobra, is another religious symbol common to fhp> 
m^uments of India and Egypt. I have not found representations 
sufticiently exact to determine the species figured on the Indian 
monuments ; and it should be observed, that of the two known 
EU A& ^ indigenous in India, and the other in 

c. Domestic Animals and Plants of Ancient India. 

In enumerating the domestic animals and plants of India I 
^all begin m chronological order with the earliest monuments 
The Budhist Caves, as already stated, contain representations of 
the followmg animals and plants : 

The goose^ the species 'undetermined. 

The dog. ^Not observed in the Braminical caves. 

The sliee^p, the head forming part of an imaginaiy animal — 
Represented also in the Braminical caves, but only m the ram- 
headed personages. ^ 

The horse, an ammal that does not thrive in Southern India. 

ihe^^e^AawzJ.-~Represented also in the Braminical caves. — The 
above five animals are all mentioned, according to Stevenson in 

InstftXs S^Meiu according to the modem Bramins, in the 

f ^ ® an animal apparently indigenous either to India or 

to the Indo-Chinese countiies.-The bufitlo is likewise figged in 
«he Bramimcal caves ; and is mentioned, according to Ste^nson, 

** Loc^. cit. pi. 158. f Rosseliiii, Moniimen. Stor. pi. 80. 

Stevenson s Sanhita of the Sanaa Veda. London, 1842. 
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in the Sama "V^eda, and, according to Deslongchanaps, in the 
Institutes of Menu. s p ? 

The banana^ a plant probably derived from the Malay countries. 

Possibly the Fandanus; which plant, it should be observed, is 
confined to the coast. 

A pinnate-leaved palm, apparently intended for the Date palm. 

Mymphcea stellata^ a plant, to all appearance, indigenous to 

And the Felumhium, which plant is likewise apparently indi- 
genous to India. — The Nelumbium is, besides, commonly figured 
m the Braminical caves. 

Eepresentations of the following additional animals and plants 
make their appearance in the Beaminical Caves : 

The buUoch, agreeing altogether with the breed used in India at 
the present day. — The bullock is mentioned, according to Steven- 
son, in the Sama V eda, and, according to the modern Bramins, in 
the Institutes of Menu. 

The pig^ in the figures of boar-headed personages. — ^According 
to the published versions, the pig is mentioned both in the Sama 
V eda and in the Institutes of Menu. 

The peacock^ perhaps represented on the Budhist monuments. 
— The bird, according to Stevenson, is mentioned in the Sama 
Yeda. 

The mango, possibly represented on the Budhist monuments. 
The tree is apparently indigenous in India, though, at the same 
time, it is abundantly planted. 

And a species of Sacred Fig, the same, apparently, which I saw 
planted around the temple of Ehishna. 

Leaving now monumental evidence, the following additional 
animals and plants are mentioned by ancient weitees as existing 
in India. I have had, however, but little opportunity of consult- 
ing the works of these writers ; and the subjoined list is far from 
being complete. 

The honey-bee, according to the published versions, is mentioned 
in the Sama Yeda, in the Institutes of Menu, and in the Maha- 
vansi of the Ceylon Budhists. 

The domestic pigeon, according to Stevenson, is mentioned in 
the Sama Yeda. 

The domestic fowl, according to Deslongchamps, is mentioned in 
the Institutes of Menu. 

Tlie goat is mentioned, according to Stevenson, in the Sama 
Yeda,, and, accordhag to the modem Bramins, in the Institutes 
of Menu. 

The donkey, according to the published versions, is mentioned 
in the Institutes of Menu, and even as used for riding by Bramins. 
Arrian, too, speaks of the donkey being used for ricfing in India. 

The camel, according to the published versions, is mentioned in 
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the Institute of Menu, and likewise as used for ridint^ hv 

Bramius. Herodotus and Arrian both speak of Indians rMm , 
on camels. ' 

•" K i. 

The gigan^tic reeds of India mentioned by Herodotus, cjm only 
be referred to the damdoo,—ThiB pbirit at the present daV is culti 
vated, although rather sparingly, in Western India ^ 

Rice, iiccordmg to the puldislied versions, is mentioned in the 
Sama Vefa and in tlie Institutes of Menu. Theophrastus speaks 
of nee being found by Alexander in India. ^ 

Barley is mentioned, according to Stevenson, in the Samn 
Veda, an^ according to Deslongchamps, in the Institutes of 
Ibeophrastus speaks of barley being found by Alexander 

in xnctia. 

India^“^’ Theophrastus, was found by AJe.xander in 

TVn?!" Arrian, were seen bv 

Neaichus m India. — I met with some stocks of the myrtle in a 
European garden in the Dekkan. ^ ^ 

The Banian Fig (Ficus Indica) is distinctly described by Theo- 
phrastus, who states that it was found by Alexander on the river 

acquires numerous 

The sugar-cane, or rather its manufactured product, is men- 
tioned, according to the published versions, both in the Sama 
Veda and m the Institutes of Menu. m uie aama 

The hemp, ^th the cloth made from it, Ls mentioned, accordinir 

to the pubhshed versions, in the Institute of Menu 8 

tn it- is mentioned, according 
to the published versions, m the Institutes of Menu.— I met with 
the flax under cultivation in the Dekkan. ^ ^ 

bv Theophrastus, was found 

^ the present day the lentil is abun- 

to indicate that the plant was received from Ht»’ypt, ^ 
According to I)esIongcham|)B, the Institutes^of Menu nroluhif 
the higher castes “ from eating the omon (Allium cepa) the mri/r 

(A sativum), and the feX- (A.l-oiTum).’ATh,is “tlSS^plmirS 
cultivated m India at the present day : and the leek it mav 1,a 
ob^rved, beai-s its Egyptian name, “kliorat.” ’ 

? 18 mentioned as existing in India by k-th 

Herodote an^ Theophrastus. Cotton threml, aecordin-/ to the 

WT n’ i“ Institutes of Menu: 

aiJtkito of iSm “sf m w V" in India in 

mm ot Arrian, as may be inferred from Im statement, “that 
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fche people of India danb their beards ■white, red, p-arple, and 
oreen ” I observed the use of henna by the Western Hindoos ; 
and the plant is abundantly cultivated in the ■vicinity of Bombay. 

"Various other plants and vegetable products of India that were 
communicated to Egypt in ancient times will be found enumerated 
in another chapter. 


d. Introduced PCants of Modern India. 

I will insert, however, in this place, a list of the additional 
introduced and cultivated plants which fell under my personal 

observation in Western Hindostan: ^ ^ j 

A Mina squamosa^ cultivated in the ■vicimty of Bombay ; ana, 
according to Graham,* the plant has a native name. 

Arqemone Mexicana^ the yellow-flowered variety, abundantly 
naturalised in the Dekkan, where also I observed fields of it 

under cultivation. -.x* x j • 

Raphanus sativus. the radish, abundantly cultivated in trie 

'^^mxa 'orellana, the arnotto, cultivated in the vicinity of Bombay. 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, the fiowers frequent among the templ^ 
offerings. I observed a stock, which had evidently been planted, 
growing in front of the lesser caves at Harli. 

Thespesia populnea, planted in the environs of Bombay. ^ 
Adansonia trees were occasionally met with in the vicinity of 
Bombay, but differing somewhat in aspect from those seen on tne 

island of Zanzibar. x -o v 

Bombax anfractuosim, planted m gardens at Bombay. ^ ^ 
Citrics sinensis .?, the Mandarin orange, cultivated in the vicmity 
of Bombay, and also at Aurungabad, 

G'ttrus dec ? _ \l -*11^ 4-1. ■Wrtfi 'W AQ+.ftm 


ana x lounu it uuxiuxiuxxxj v«-xxv.«, —-p j x-l^ 

Azadiracta Indica, a large tree, planted around the -nllages o. 

Cissus mmdrangidaris, in the Botanic Garden at Bomhay. 

Vitis vinifera,' th.e grape; observed mder cultivatio^ i fa- 
plant -was perhaps introduced by the Muslims ; L do not finu 

that it has a native name. i x -d 

observed m gardens at Bombay. 

Zizijphus lotus, the lote-tree ; planted around the vdlages o. 
the Dekkan. 

* Catalogue of the plants growing in Bomhay and its vicinity ; by 3oha 
Graham, Bombay, 1839, 
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ZizypJms, the glaucus-leaved species : planted wit], ti,„ , 

ced^g, aromd the villages of the DekkM. ™ ^ ° 

A^ardium occidentale, planted in the vicinitv aP -d t. 
Probably introduced by t4 Portugese • 1 tL ^ Bombay. 

besides, imported from 4a. nuts are, 

Boswdliatlmrifera, observed in the Botanic Garden at Raa,], 

Moringa pterygosperma, jdanted around villarrcs * Bombay. 

^phara toimntma, in gardens at Bombay. 

Barha liglandvlosa, also in gardens at feombav 

■ingon^^U'n^grwcum, abundantly cultivated in the TiAti, 

Asskma -^gyptmca, growmg abundantly in cultivated 
m the environs of Bombay. '' '-““■‘■vaiea ground, 

ZyaU gmnAyiora, planted in gardens and around villao-ps 

Dekkan. ^ ’ abundantly cultivated in the 

Mrus precatorim, possibly indigenous. 

C^mis jlaijm, the pigeon-pea ; abundantly cultivated 
Ceratonia sihqiia, observed in the Botanic G-n-deoetR i 
to Graham, the plant is of h ^ 

Amcia Jyilotica^ planted within a few years 'dnnrr i 

^■PPeared to be in a tiiVivin? condition^ 

-'^t Bombay 

Graham, it tas a native name ^®®o*'du>g to 

Jro^kinsoTiia (zcvZctitu, planted for ornarnetif ?« +i. ■ 

Bombay. ^ lor ornament m the environs of 

throuXSeSem'^HhidosS^^ natiirahsed 

tree .ois 

i umca granat'um, cuitivated in gardens • but tbn p ■* 
dneed is of inferior quality. gardens, , but the fruit pro- 

th^^ifraT’a*nat^riLiie!°^^ cultivated, and I do not find 

BomC“”“ the market at 

peiprtheSrtpedL S^nous!““^ cultivated, and 
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OucurUta citrullus^ the water-melon ; the thiit offered for sale 
in the market at Bombay. 

Oarica papa^a^ planted around villages. 

Br^ophyltum calycinum, in gardens in the vicinity of Bombay. 

Opuntia JDillenii ?, a red-firaited species, abundantly naturalised 
in the Dekkan ; where, by an adventitious adaptation, its thickets 
famish a congenial retreat for the porcupine. 

Farmx f fruticosum, a shrab, frequent in gardens. I do not 
find that it has a native name. 

Fanax F cochleahm, a shrub, frequent in gardens at Bombay. 

Mussoenda frondosa, observed only in the Botanic Garden at 
Bombay ; but according to Graham, the plant has a native name. 

Coffea Arabica, in the Botanic Garden at Bombay. 

Carthamus tinctorim, abundantly cultivated in the Dekkan. 

Agemtum conymides^ naturalised in waste places. 

^ Cacalia sonchifolia, a weed, observed growing around one of the 
villages in the Dekkan. 

Tagetes erecta, the flowers were observed to be among the most 
common offerings in the temples. This plant is regarded by 
botanists as a native of America \ and indeed, according to Her- 
nandez, it has a Mexican name. 

Eclipta, common in rice grounds. 

Helianthm annuus^ the sun-flower ; observed in gardens at 
Bombay. 

Coreopsis tinctoria, also observed in gardens at Bombay. 

Chrysanthemum Indicum, the flowers were occasionally 
observed in the Dekkan, among the temple offerings. 

Mimusops hexandra, several trees observed, planted around a 
Muslim musjeed, at Imaumpore, in the Dekkan. 

Olea satim, the common olive ; in gardens at Bombay. Ac- 
cording to Graham, it was introduced from Egypt in 1837. 

Jasminum^ a single stock observed, which was climbing around a 
pipul tree (Eicus religiosa), near one of the villages of the Dekkan. 

MyctantJm arhor^tristis, in gardens ; and to all appearance, 
really indigenous in the vicinity of the Adjunta caves. 

Plumeria acuminata^ planted around villages, throughout 
Western Huidostan. 

Cerbera Thewtia, in gardens at Bombay. 

Allamanda Aubletii, planted in gardens in the environs of 
Bombay. 

Hoy a carnosa, in the Botanic Garden at Bombay . 

Asdepias Curassavica, observed only in the Botanic Garden at 
Bombay. 

Fylgnonia starts^ planted in gardens at Bombay. 

hiessamum Orientale^ abundantly cultivated in Western Hin- 
dosian. 
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Ipomm phoeniceay in gardens at Bombay. I do not find that 
the plant nas a native name. 

Ipomoea quamoclity in gardens. And likewise apparently devoid 
of a native name. 

Con'ooh'dus batataSy the roots obseiwed in the market at 
Bombay. 

Conmhulus arvensis, naturalised in the Dekkan. 

Bolanum tuberosum. Potatoes of good quality, are abundant in 
the market at Bombay. 

Bolanwni melongenay the Egg-plant ; abundantly cultivated 
And I observed the large blue-fruited variety, which is now waH* 
known in the United States. 

Solanurriy possibly the smooth-fruited esculent species of the 
Eeejee Islands. Some stocks planted in pots were observed at 
Bombay. 

Capsicum frutescensy the fruit observed in the market at 
Bombay. 

Datura fastuosa, the flowers were occasionally observed in the 
Dekkan, among the temple oflerings. 

Maurandya sem]oerjloremy in the Botanic Garden at Bombay 

JSerpestis Monmeray observed in the Dekkan ; OTowinir in wet 
groxmd and possibly indigenous. 

Ocymum sanctumy obseiwed planted on the top of a brick 
column, at one of the temples in the Dekkan. 

JUonotis leonurusy growing in the Botanic Garden at Bombay 

mchytarphetay observed in gardens in the vicinity of Bombay. 

Lantanay two species, observed in gardens, 

Omelina At planted in gardens at Bombay. 

Tectona grandiSy the Teak tree ; indigenous, and also seen in 
gardens. 

Plumbago rosea, in gardens at Bombay. According to Graham 
It has a native name. ^ ^ 


Plumbago Capensis, also in gardens at Bombay. 

Boerhaavia procumhenSy the annual minute-flowered snecies 
frequent in the Dekkan. It appeared to be identical wit^ the 
one seen m cultivated ground at the Polynesian islands. 

Achymnthes aspera, abundant and possibly native. 

Gomphrena globosa, cultivated for ornament in gardens. 

Aena^nata, abundantly naturalised in the environs of Bombay 

i^va<kra Persica, a tree, planted around villages in the Dekkam 

in gardens at Bombay. 

JE^horbiatirucaUi, abundantly planted and natundised in the 

^ Indies I met with the plant 

growing m wild situations, and apparently indigenous. ^ 
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^pmm seliferum, in the Botanic Garden at Bombay. 

mcinus coniTpums, naturalised in waste grounds ; and in the 
Bekkan, sometimes regularly cultivated. 

Jatropha curcas^ naturalised in the environs of Bombay. 
manihot^ in the Botanic Garden at Bombay. 

cultivated for ornament at Bombay. 

Groton tinctonum^ growing in the environs of Bombay, and 

perhaps native. It appeared to be the species which I saw in 
Egypt. ^ ^ 

AUurites triloha^ planted in gardens at Bombay. According to 
Graham, it has a native name. 

Ficus religiosa^ the “pipul ” tree ; planted around temples and 
■villages. 

Ficus carica, the common fig, cultivated in gardens. 

Artocarpus incisa^ the bread fruit ; in gardens at Bombay. 

^tocarpus integrifolia^ the jack-tree ; in the Botanic garden 
at Bombay. 

Motus alha ; some stocks obsei-ved in the Botanic Garden at 
Bombay ; but the cultivation does not succeed. 

Gasuarina equisetifolia^ planted in the environs of Bombay. 

Gupressus sempervirens, the cypress ; occasionally seen in the 
Bekkan. The tree was perhaps introduced by the Muslims. 

Piper nigrum^ the plant observed in the ‘^Botanic Garden at 
Bombay. 

Piper hotel, the leaves often seen in the market at Bombay. 

Am, a species naturalised in the Bekkan. 

Bioscorea aculeata, probably introduced from the East Indies 
by the Portuguese. The roots, brought from Goa,” common in 
the market at Bombay. 

Bracoom terminalis, var. ferrea ; observed in gardens at Bombay. 

Asparagus officinalis, in the Botanic Garden at Bombay. 

Fwrcrcea gigantea, in the gardens of European residents. 

Bromelia ananas, the pine* apple ; sometimes seen in gardens, 
but the cultivation as a Iruit does not succeed. 

Phoenix dactylifera, the Date palm ; cultivated solely for the 
sake of the sm for making “ toddy.” 

Areca catechu, the betel-nut palm : planted in the environs of 
Bombay. 

Gocos nucifera, planted in the environs of Bombay. 

Caryota urens, in gardens at Bombay ; and besides indigenous 
on the mountain slopes. 

Borassus jlahelliformis, planted In the environs of Bombay. 

Pandanus odoratissimus, maritime, and to all appearance 
indigenous. 

Goheasia : a species, was said to be cultivated in the Dekkan, 
for the sake of the leaves, which form a substitute for spinach.” 
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Colocasia gmndifolia, observed in gardens at Bombay. 

Cgnodon dactylon, abundant ; and according to Graham, mucli 
esteemed for feeding cattle. This use of the plant, as I formerly 
found, had attracted the attention of colonists in Australia. 

JDactyloctenium JEqyptiacum. frequent in the environs of 
Bombay. 

Setaria^ a species seen under cultivation in the Dekkan. 

Pennisetum typhoideum^ abundantly cultivated in the Dekkan. 

Sorghum vulgar abundantly cultivated throughout Western 
Hindostan. 


CITAPTEE XXYI. 

INTRODUCED ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF EGYPT. 

In their original condition, the alluvial fiats of the Nile, appear 
to have been a pastoral tract, devoid of trees, and in all proba- 
bility, abounding in game. In proportion as the soil became 
occupied for irrigation and cultivation, game doubtless became 
rare, and some of the larger kinds disappeared from the valley. 
There is, perhaps, no reason to suppose tne extinction of species ; 
for as the Nile, on the one hand, opened a path to Northern 
climates for the lion ; so, other animals inhabiting its banks, 
appear to have been originally Asiatic. 

The natural vegetation of these river-flats, is extremely simple, 
and consists of grasses, and other herbaceous and humble plants. 
The species are few in number ; and at least in afiinity, are 
European. Tropical forms are rare, even in the Tliebaid, and do 
not modify the general aspect of the vegetable growth. 

It is no new remark, that the cultivated plants of Egypt, have 
been all derived from abroad. Prior, then, to their introduction, 
agriculture was unknown on the banks of the Nile ; and the art 
accompanied the objects from some foreign and distant country. 

I shall proceed to enumerate the domestic animals and plants 
of Egypt, in chronological order ; beginning with those figured 
on the earliest monuments. 

1. The Primitive Monarchy^ or the Time of the Pyramids* 

Some of the tombs immediately around the Great Pyramid, 
have been ascertained to be coeval with it in their construction. 
These were first pointed out to me by Mr. Bonomi : and, together 
with a tomb of the sixth dynasty at Saccara, they contaia 
representations of the following animals and plants : 
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The domestic goose. The bird is likewise figured on all the 
subsequent monuments. 

The dog; in one or two instances, and having the tail curling, 
but the muzzle pointed like that of the jackal — ^ the grottoes 
at Beni Hassan (belonging to the succeeding period), numerous 
varieties of the dog are figured ; and, among them, the grey- 
hound, employed, as in modem times, for its superior svdftness in 
the chase. This kind of sport, moreover, is said to be well known 
in Nubia. 

The huUock; a long-homed variety, which occurs on the monu- 
ments of the succeeding period, but hardly on those of a later 
date. Additional varieties of the bullock first made their appe^- 
ance at Beni-Hassan, where, too,^ the animal is^ represented in the 
state of secondary wildness, parti-coloured individuals being asso- 
ciated with other game in the hunting scenes. 

The goat; a variety or breed, presenting nothing unusual m 
the form of body. — ^The goat is figured on all the subsequent 


monuments. 

The sheejp ; a remarkable variety, with spreading horns, and 
which appears soon to have become extinct. But the figure of 
the peculiar head continued in later times to form a hieroglyphic 
character. 

The donkey; kept in droves. And in the Saccara tomb some 

are caparisoned as beasts of burden. 

Associated with the above are certain other animals repr^ 
sented in the reclaimed state. These were nerhaps, considered 
sacred, or were kept for sacrificing ; though ^-ome of them seem 
well adapted for economical purposes. To this class belong— ^ 
The lar^>-c, imdetermmed species of crarie ^Grus.) — At tSeni- 
Hassan, xne bird is represented as kept in flocks } and I met with 
a sm^-le figure of this crane on an eai’lv Pharaomc monument. ^ 
Tile orya:. or the large, straight-homed Aincan antelope ; in 
rttjTcs instances represented as kept in herds. ^ . j • i 

On the other hand, the ibex, or is represented smgle, 

and is, pernaps, not to be regarded as fairly 
ail events, the two animals next m order are merely p 

'^'^thed^e-lwg (Erinaceus auritus), cairied in cages i Jont,&om 
the frequent figures, the animal seems to have been regarded 

“"iSi a species of (Cerco^ithecus) ; ® 

down the Nile, either from Abyssmia or from Cenfral Africa. ^ 
The iiis is |.lso figured, but without any accompanying evidence 

that the bird W kept in captmty. 

The habits of the piimitive Egyptians appear ^ 

great part pastoral ; but agricultural operations are eauaily repie- 
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sented on tie eaxlest monuments, togetler -witl tie foUo-wing 

^ Tle’(?»‘ap«; furtler, tie process of making, wine.— Tlis 
art is Ikewise represented on tie Plaraonic monuments. 

Grain, in standing crops ; witl tie regul_^ process of reaping. 
Tie species is, perlaps, rye ; lut, po^ibly, (Tnticum 

Mbemum.’)— I would observe, however, that tie ^story of this 
Stter gram is by no means clear. Tie jrhoy of Homer and 
HerodSius, according to tie use of tie term by tie modem 

Greeks,* is the Wheat. 

There is yet a third species of gram, which is possibly the one 
fiffured— tie spelt (Triticum spelta.)— According to tie received 
opinion, tie spelt is tie “ far ” of tie Romans ; and tie Latin 
word may probably be identified with tie irvpos oi !Homer, and 
tie “ var ” of Genesis. Herodotus states that tie presents sent 
by tie Hyperboreans to Delos, were wrapped in tie straw of tie 
nipos.— Belon, among other modem writers, speals of seemg tie 

spelt in JEgypt. ^ 

Tie paper-reed (Papyrus), and also tie process of wntmg ; 

togetler witl rolls, or books. This point, moreover is in accord- 
ance witl Manetlo, who expressly mentions books that were 
written during this early period. At tie present day, me paper,* 
reed has nearly, if not altogether, disappeared from Egypt ; a 
circuDDLstance that may be cited among the proofs of a foreign 

^^e writing-pens were probably made from the t^e Teed 
(Arundo donax), and likewise the arrows figured at Beni-Hassan 
and on the Pharaonic monuments. ^ In the time of Pliny, the reed 
appears to have been regularly cultivated in Egypt ; and its rarity 
at the present day may be attributed in part to the change m the 
mode of warfare. 

The sacred water-lily^ or lotus (JS^ympheea caerulea) ; figured, 
also, on the subsequent monuments. The fiowers, indeed, are 
rarely painted blue j but the margin of the leaves, even in the 
most careful representations, is invariably entire. The N. caeru- 
lea is probably indigenous, or spontaneously disseminated in 
Egypt : for plants that are strictly fluviatHe, agree in their geo- 
gr^hical distribution with fluviatile animals.— I met with the 
dried flowers of a blue Nymphaea (probably 1^, stellata), in the 
Indian drug-shops at Mocha ; and also with a third species of 
blue Nymphaea (distinguished by its dentate leaves), growing on 
the island of Zanzibar, 

^ Wherever, as in this instance, I have referred to the modem Greek 
usage ‘without specif 3 dng the authority, I have heen guided by the I<exicoii of 
Zalikoglous. Printed at Yenice, a.i>.. 1815, 
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' propelled by numerous oars, are represented 

m the Saccara tomb ; and the timber for their construction if 
not imported from abroad, or from the Upper Nile, must have 
been derived from cultivated groves. 

The fruit of the common fig (Ficus carica,)— Figures of the 
entire tree occur on the Pharaonic monuments. 

The fruit of the pomegranate (Punica granatum.) — ^Figures of 
the entire tree occur on the Pharaonic monuments. 

. The fruit of the water-melon (CitruUus.)— Figured, also, on the 
Pharaonic monuments. Water-melons are mentioned in the 
Books of Moses, and under the name still given to this fruit in 

The fruit of the hairy cucumber (Cucumis chate.) — ^Figured, 
also, on the Pharaonic monuments. This species of cucumber is 
cylindrical, and devoid of papillae ; and, if I understood aright, is 
called gutteh ” at Cairo. It seems, therefore, to be one of the 
plants mentioned in Exodus, ix. 32. 

Some figures, among the offerings of fruits, are possibly intended 
for heads of the artichoke (Cynara scolymus.) — This plant is com- 
monly cultivated in Egypt at the present day ; and, according to 
the received opinion and the modem Greek usage, is the wriz/apa of 
Sophocles and Ptolemy Euergetes. 

Other figures among the offerings correspond very well with 
the shallot (Allium Askalonicum.) — This plant, according to the 
modern Greek usage, is the yrjdvoj/ of Theophrastus. Alpinus is 
the only author I have met with, who mentions the shallot in 
connexion with Egjp)t. 

Herodotus mentions seeing an inscription having reference to 
the construction of the Great Pyramid ; and, as interpreted to 
him, containing notices of the three following plants : 

The Kpofj.jiJLva ; according to the received opinion and the modem 
Greek usage, the onion (Album cepa.) — ^Tlds plant is xmequivo- 
cally represented on the Pharaonic monuments ; and is men- 
tioned in the Books of Moses under its current Egyptian name, 
and by Homer under its Greek name. 

The (TKopoda i according to the received opinion and the modern 
■Greek usage, the garlic (A Uium sativum.) — ^At the present day, 
according to Clot-Bey and Figari, this plant '^is very sparingly 
cultivated in Egypt and, indeed, Hasselquist expressly men- 
tions the importation of garlic. 

And the wpiiaia, usually considered to be the radish (Eaphanus 
sativus) ; and if so, the fieXavocrvp^aiov of Aristophanes (Thesmoph. 
857), may refer to the black-skiimed variety. — Some figures on 
the Pharaonic monuments seem intended either for the radish or 
for the beet. At the present day the radish is abundantly culti- 
vated throughout the Arab countries. 

B B 2 
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, On referring now the above-mentioned plants and animals to 
their several places of origm, it will be perceived that nearly all 
are Northern and Asiatic. Tive, however, of the ])lant3 are 
decidedly Tropical (the Papyrus, Pig, Pomegranate, Hairy Cu- 
cumber, and Water-melon) ; aome of these are possibly from 
Abyssinia, but all are of a sufficiently hardy constitution to bear 
transportation by land by an extra-Tropical route. I am not 
aware of any positive evidence that the communication with 
India by the way of Meroe and by sea, existed at this early day. 

Monumental history, in many countries, commences with the 
relics of a barbarous age : not so in Egypt ; but the first colonists 
who settled on the Lower Nile appear to have been already in a 
high state of civilisation. 


2. The Period of the Ilyhos ; or the Poli-Egyjptian Period, 

The second period in the history of Egypt commences with the 
accession of the twelfth dynasty, and, likewise, with the earliest 
unequivocal representations of the White man hitherto discovered. 
The date accompanying these representations has been astrono- 
mically determined at about b. c. 2200.* 

The principal monuments belonging to the period under con- 
sideration, are, so far as at present known — ^the Obelisk at Helio- 
polis ; the Labyrinth (which I did not visit) ; the grottoes at 
feeni-Hassan ; some sanctuaries at Thebes, and others in Nubia ; 
together with the entire temple of Semne. 

An immense variety of objects are represented in the paintings 
at Beni-Hassan ; including, perhaps, all the animals and plants 
that occur on the anterior monuments (together with the same 
peculiar varieties) ; and in addition, the following : 

Various species of duchs; mostly wild ; but in one instance, a 
flock, possibly of the domesticated bird. In some Pharaonic 
plans of gardens, ducks are swimming in artificial ponds. More- 
over, tame ducks are mentioned by v arro, and by other ancient 
writers. 

The Indian hulloch.f — This variety occurs also on the Phara- 
onic monuments ; though always, I believe, as inhabiting the 
enemy’s country. 

Albino rahhits, carried in cages, and seemingly regarded as 
sacred. — I am not aware that the animal in its domesticated 
state is represented on the Egyptian monuments ; but tame 
re.bbits are mentioned by Yarro, Martial, and other ancient 
'^rriters. According to Leo Africanus, the rabit -s indigenous in 
Mauritania. 

* See Egypte Ancienne, by M. Cbampollion-Figeac. Pans, a. ». 1840 

f Rosselini, Monum. Civil., PL 20. 
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lesIfroS^t’l^”’' W?^'<i.(B’elis jubata) ; brought doubt- 

Tribute-proS^I figured in thelharaomo 

important novelty is the Date- 

mtroducti™ nf Pharaonic monuments. The 

humat off “ produced a change in 

affairs throughout Northern Africa. ^ 

wv ?l®thing imply the cultivation of iUiai 

of leathfr Hn® ambiguity, on account of the 

1 ,. However, a portion of a mummy case, com- 

layers of linen, is now in Washington : and from thp 
finished workmanship, and the 'Drimitive frrm.c! 



nti AA a7 +T -texeraoie ro me period under consider- 

ation. At the present day, the flax, although a northern -olant 

'mT theArab’countrfes, to the DeSk^! 

Checkered baskets, and flag-shaped fans, are figured on this 

y therefore be inferred, that the Doum- 
pcUm^ (Hyphsene crimta), was already known in Egynt —This 

^ regularly planted in some Pharaonic plans 


•3. The Pharaonic Ages^ 

The Third Peri^ in the history of Egypt, commences with the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, or Shepherds ; and with the accession 
ot the Dynasty, usually termed the Eighteenth. The temples at 
Thebes were chiefly reared by the princes of this and the next 
succeeding dynasty ; and, indeed, constructions of the same date 
are the most numerous everywhere in Egypt and Nubia. 

On the earliest Egyptian monuments, representations of gods 
are rare, unless perhaps as a hieroglyphic character ; but inani- 
ifestations of idolatry and polytheism abundantly distinguish the 
Pharaonic constructions. Were, however, aU other marks 
"wanting, these constructions might readily be recognised 

By the representation of the horse. Sieges and militaW expe- 
ditions (conducted on foot) are indeed represented at Beni- 
Jdassan : but with the acquisition of the horse, a marked chancre 
appears to have taken place in the national character ; and the 
Egj^tians became a warlike and conquering people. Leaving on 
their monuments ample illustration of the “Heroic Ages” of 
ancient writers. ° 

Ihe earliest figure of the 'pig^ hitherto discovered, occurs in a 
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u TTT TTnK naeloBTOig to the commencemen c of the 
tomb at S Kab (beioB » subserve agn- 

eighteenth dynasty). A di ove described by Herodotus. 

cultural purposes, iB.the pecuhar mamerdes^ib^^^ 

Goats had been previously employed, as appears irom 

nioimmeBts. ‘hparms’ tribute to Thouth- 

In the procession of ff^Tby^of the White race ; 

inosis III., lator circumstance, that the 

and it may be ^jZian dep/ianis could have 

js*’ 

25 ts »<■ ..y 

^*'Th?lMa’e tusks, carried by some of the same delegates, 
of course “those of theri/riMTi depTumt: 

existence of commercial intercourse between India and Equato- 

"l;c^v to published copies, the head and neck of the 
do^Z foSl is also figured in this Tribute-procession ; brough , 
however, in the prepared state as a curiosity. .T*^^^®y® 5 ®®+‘fi 
that the living bird was at the time unknown in Egypt . that it 
inhabited a distant land, even beyond Hindostan, and, perhaps, 
Lsthe companion of man.-This is the onlyknovm representation 
of the domestic fowl on the Egyptian monuments ; aM I do not 
find the bird mentioned in the Old Testament ; ^^r by Homer, 
Hesiod, Herodotus; nor by any writers prior to Ctesias and 

I have not found the domestic unequivocally repre- 

sented on the Egyptian monuments; but a figure occurs at 
Medinet Abou, which, from some attendant circumstances, has 

the cmTier-pigeon.-Homer and Herodotus both 
speak of the common domestic pigeon ; and carrier-pigeons are 

expressly mentioned by Anacreon. . i . i 

Living plants in pots (possibly the Crocus) are carried by the 
delegatiS of a second foreign nation, in the above-mentioned 
Tribute-procession. 

With regard to the living exotic tree, carried by a third set of 
delegates ; the checkered receptacle denotes a Nubian or Arabian 
origin. The same species of tree is figured on other Pharaonic 
monuments ; and appears to have been regarded as sacred. — ^The 
account of the -ir^pcrta hy Theophrastus and Pliny, may be com- 
TIaIiIa i'A'Fatk irsnrrert. tn fhft Balanites: and the ulace of 



origin corresponds ; lor, accoramg uo vjamiaua, Tine xsaiamtes la 
found on the shore of the Eed Sea, as well as along the Upper 
Nile from Sonnaar to Fazoglo.” 

The sticks of d>onyy figured in the same Tribute-procession, 
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were derived, in all probability, either from India or from Mada- 
gascar ; it may be from Madagascar, by the route of the Upper 
Nile. — ^This, at least, was the probable source of the ebonj^ 
brought down the Nile in the time of Herodotus. 

Baskets, containing indige, are figured in the same Tribute- 
procession ; and the manufactured substance was probably 
imported by sea, along the coast of Yemen, fi’om India. — The 
indigo plant does not appear to have been c\iltivated in Egypt • 
prior to the time of the Muslims. 

The sycamore fig-tree is figured on various Pharaonic monu- 
ments. Moreover, I have seen a wooden mummy-case of the 
time of the first king of the eighteenth dynasty ; and these cases 
are usually considered to be made of sycamore-wood. 

However, it has recently been asserted, that the mummy-cases 
are made of the wood of the Cordia myxa; a point, in regard to 
which, I am unprepared to offer an opinion. — ^Bird-lime (a sub- 
stance said to be procured fi:om the Cordia myxa) is mentioned 
in the book of Amos. 

Tufts of fern, and a forest of fir-trees (Abies picea), growing in 
a foreign country, are figured on the walls of Karnac. The taU 
flag-staffs, placed on the Pharaonic temples, were doubtless spars 
(either of fir or pine) imported by sea ; and probably from Syria. 

A red fruit, agreeing in many respects with that of the lote-tree 
(Ziziphus lotus), is figured in a tomb at El Hab. — ^The lote-tree 
appears to be mentioned by Theophrastus, under the name, 
XojTos TaXiovpos. I frequently observed the Z. lotus planted around 
the Egyptian villages ; the natives persisting in the assertion, 
that it bears “ the finest of all known fruits.” 

Branches of myrtle (Myrtus communis), carried by females, are 
ficrured on the Pharaonic monuments. ^Tlie myrtle is clearly a 
tropical plant, foreign originally to the Mediterranean countries. 
Indeed, Pliny speaks of the myrtle as a stranger to Italy ; men- 
tioning however, that a stock was found growing on the site 
selected for the foundation of Pome. Theophrastus and Pliny 
both speak of the myrtle as existing in Egypt. And it is com- 
monly planted there in gardens at the present day. 

From the representations of the practice of anomtmg, the otive 
(Olea sativa), appears to have been known in Egypt during the 
Pharaonic ages. I did not, however, meet tigm’es of the 
tree or the fruit. — ^The olive is mentioned in the Books of Moses, 
as well as in Judges (ix. 9) ; and under the name still current in 
EoTi:>t. Homer, too, mentions the olive. And Pliny speaks of 
trees growing at Thebes ; and quotes Fenestella, as s bating, that 
in the^ reign^of Tarquinius Priscus (b. c. 578) there were no 

olives in Italy, Spain, or Africa.” , r, • + 1 , 

The pear (Pyrus commums) seems to be figured m the P.haia- 
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onic plans of gardens. — ^Horner and' Yirgil both speak of this fruit 
And it is commonly cultivated in Egypt at the present day. 

The flower of thQNelumhmm does not occur on the Egyptian mo- 
numents ; hut I have thought in various instances tO' distinguish 
the fruit. And according to this conjecture, it is the emblem 
designating Asiatic prisoners. Herodotus distinctly describes 
the Nelumbium, and as growing in Egypt. But at the present 
day the plant is known there, I believe, in but one or two gardens. 
Belile’s figure does not altogether agree with the Indian species! 

The Cucurbitaceous plant with deeply-lobed leaves, figured* 
on a "Pharaonic monument as growing over framewoS:, is, 
perhaps, the Luff a; but possibly the Momordica balsamina! 
Both these plants are commonly cultivated in Egypt at the 
present day. * 

The Cucurbitaceous plant with serrated cordate leaves, twice 
figured (though without fruit) in the Tombs of the Pharoahs,is per- 
haps the Gourd (Lagenaria). Erom the epithet given to a particular 
variety of pear, it may be inferred, that the “ cucurbita’’ of Cato 
and Pliny is the Gourd. This plant is figured by Matthioli (a.I). 
1573) ; and, at the present day, is abundantly cultivated in Egypt 
and in the other Mediterranean countries. 


The round-headed grain, figured in the tomb ofEhamses Sethos 
and also at El Kab, and which is pulled while the stems are yet 
green, corresponds in many respects with the Panicum Italicum. 
I repeatedly met with this plant under cultivation in Egypt, 
where it is called “ dokn” : the word occurs in Genesis, and in 
other portions of the Scriptures. 

Fennisetum tyjohoideuTu, (its spike being always erect, and in 
some varieties ovoid,) is possibly the figured plant. The fx^Xivi) of 
Herodotus and Theophrastus, and the “milium” of Pliny 
(xviii. 7), may also be compared. The Pennisetum is figured 
by Dodonseus (a.d. 1569) : and I repeatedly met with the plant in 
Egypt. 

Barley (Hordeum), is figured on the Pharaonic, if not on the 
anterior monuments. Further, the manufacture from barley of 
“booza” (a kind of beer), appears to have been practised in 
Egypt as early as the time of Herodotus. 


We next arrive at the commencement of Written History, or 
the lifetime of the earliest authors whose works are extant ; and 
from this epoch the testimony of eye-witnesses, in successive ge- 
nerations, extends down to the present day. 

The terms in which the Exodus is narrated convey a date 
by the Egyptian Cycle. But the time of the completion of the 
cycle then pending, is an undetermined point of Chronology. 
Some remarks on the subject may therefore be deemed not out 
ofplace. 
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Syncellus makes tke foUomng statement^ tlie substance of 
which is supposed to have been derived from Manetho : — Tovr(^ 

€ iru Tov Ke' jSacriXG^craPTOS Koyx<^p^^s Klyinrov iirl r^s isr' 
dwacrriias rod Kvpikov Xeyo/Movov kvkXov iraph rip TiHav^Qip airb rov wpc^rov 
BacrtX^Ofs ml oik ter ov Meerpatp. rrjs Atyv-rrov, irXrjpovvrat err) if', 0aet\4(ap 
k4 : In the fifth year of Concharis, the twenty-fifth king of 
Egypt during the sixteenth dynasty of the cycle called cynic by 
Manetho, ftom the first king and colonist of Egypt, Mestraim, 
were completed seven hundred years, twenty-five reigns.” 
Turning now to the fragments of Manetho preserved by J osephus, 
and adding to the “five hundred and eleven years of Shepherd 
rule” the succeeding reigns, seven hundred and eleven years will 
bring us to the fifth year of the first Acencheres. Again, a seem- 
ing record of the completion of the cycle occurs (at Thebes) on 
the walls of the Ramesseum, and is repeated in the tomb of the 
builder’s father, Menepthah ; a king, who holds the same relative 
position on the monuments as the three Acencheres do in 
Manetho’s list. 

The length of the Egyptian Cycle is the time in which a mea- 
sure of three hundred and sixty-five days will traverse all the 
seasons. And on this point Pliny quotes a statement of Ma- 
nilius : “That the phoenix lives six hundred and sixty years, and 
that the revolutions of the Great Year correspond.” Now, 
various reasons lead us to suppose, that the Egyptian Cycle is a 
multiple of seven ; and it will be observed, that two phoenixes 
and a third make fifteen hundred and foriy years, and that these 
divided by seven, give one-third of a phoenix. The quoted state- 
ment will then I thinl?: be found to agree with modem estimates 
of the length of the year ; after making allowance in these 
estimates for the velocity of light. In Egypt, however, the years 
of the cycle had been actually counted ; and, as pointed out to 
me by Mr, Gliddon, the Egyptians have a palpable mark of the 
trae length of the year in the singular constancy of the mitial day 
of the inundation of the NHe : coincident, moreover, now as in 
the time of Herodotus'^ with the Summer Solstice. 

Most of the animals and plants above enumerated, as figured on 
the Eervptian monuments, are mentioned in the earlier portions oi 
the Sutures, together with the foUomng in addition : 

The ho?i6^~b66 is mentioned in the history of Samson ; and aLio 
by Hesiod and other ancient Greek writers. 

Peacocks, according to the English version, were brought in 
Tue ships of Solomon. The bird is mentioned bv Aristophanes : 
and according to Atlienmus, by more anciem poem,^ suen as 
Bupolis. In its wild state, the peacock is peculiar to Hmdostan. 


* See Herodotus; Euterpe, 19. 
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The camel is mentioned in the books of Moses ; and also 
Herodotns, and other ancient Greek writei*s. The figure of th^ 
camel occurs on the Himyaritic monuments of Yemen ; but fas 
remarked by Bonomi), is absent from the Egyptian monuments 
There are indeed grounds for supposing that for some centuries 
the Egyptians actually shut out the camel from the West of 
Africa. I do not remember, that the animal is noticed in the 
Roman accounts of Numidia : and its final introduction into that 
region must have produced a revolution in society, by carryinsr 
population into districts previously uninhabitable. * ^ ® 

The lentil (Ervnm lens) is mentioned in the histoiy of Esau 
and under the name still given to the plant in Egypt. The 
lentil continues to be a favourite article of diet with the 
Egyptians. 

According to the received opinion, the tereUnth (Pistacia tere« 
binthus), is mentioned in the books of Moses ; pax'ticular trees in 
Palestine being already noted on account of their extraordinarv 
age. Various modern travellers speak of the import of terebinth 
seeds into Egypt ; and Belon mentions a tradition, that the 
Persians lived on these seeds before becoming acquainted with 
bread. I have not met with evidence that the terebinth tree is 
truly wild m the Mediterranean countries. 

The almond (Amygulalus comniunis), is mentioned in Genesis 
XXX. 37, and under the name still given to the plant in Epynt 
The almond is also mentioned by Otesias, Xenophon, and other 
ancient Greek writers. 

The “ libneh” of Genesis xxx. 37, may be compared with the 
rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis.) At the present day, the rose- 
mary IS a favourite garden plant in Egypt. 

The leek (Allium porrum) according to the English and the 
Septuagmt Versions, is mentioned in the books of Moses. A 
Greek word used by Homer is considered to have reference to 
the leek ; and Pliny expressly mentions the presence of this 
plaim in Egypt, where at the present day it is commonly cul- 


According to the English and the Septuagmt Versions, frank- 
tnceme (the product of the Boswellia) is mentioned in the books 
of Moses. This substance was doubtless imported throudi the 
medium of the Arabs ; as is intimated in Jeremiah vi. 20, and as 
IS expressly stated by Herodotus. 

Some remarks respecting cinnamon, another article of traffic 

mentmned in the books of Moses, have been already given in a 
preceding chapter, 

IT, t opobalsamum) is mentioned 

m the books of Moses, and is known to have fonned at a later 
period an object of cultivation in Palestine. Josephus mentions 
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a tradition, tliat ^^the balm-tree -vras introduced into Palestine 
by the Queen of Sheba and so far as the place of origin la 
concerned, this account may be compared with the statement 
of Strabo. 

The myrrh mentioned in the books of Moses was perhaps trans- 
ported by land from Yemen. The Somali country is the prin- 
cipal source of the myiTh of commerce ; but I learned at Mocha, 
that a portion is actually produced in Yemen. Herodotus speaks 
of myrrh, and the myn’h tree is distinctly described by Theo- 
phrastus. 

The “ shittim wood” of the books of Moses is supposed to be 
the wood of an Acacia ; and it has been ascertained that two 
species, {A. seyal, and A. gummifera^) in some instances becom- 
ing arborescent, grow wild in the Sinai Peninsula. It appears, 
moreover, that gum-arabic is actually collected there, though 
the principal source of this article of commerce is the Somali 
country. Gum-arabic is mentioned by both Herodotus and Pliny. 

I did not, while in Egypt, distinguish th.e above two species of 
Acacia ; but I met with no wild plant attaining the dimensions 
of a tree. I frequently observed the “sont” (A. NiloUca) 
planted around villages on the margin of the desert, and as men- 
tioned by Herodotus, the timber is used in the construction of 

river-barges. , i i 

The lean (Yicia faba) is mentioned in Samuel and in Ezekiel, 

and under the name still current in Egypt. At the present day 
this plant forms one of the principal objects of cultivation in 
Egypt,' for the sake of both the seeds and stems. 

In reference to the almucj-trees brought in the ships of Solomon, 

I -would observe, that at the present day, the joists used to sup- 
port the floors and flat roofs at Mocha, are imported ready-made 

from Zanzibar. . . . ^ 

The musk-melon (Cucumis melo) is m Egypt called kauun- 
The “ kikayon” of Jonah may be compared, as well as the kmvos 
of some early Greeks, and the o-lkvos of Aristophanes and 

Theophrastus. . . i,r. 77 a- • 

According to the received o’pinxoji, N^igella sativa is 
tioned in Isaiah xxviii. 25 and 27. Belqn states that this plant 
f Lirnislies the black seeds so generally sprinkled on bread in jg^ . 

The cummin (Cuminum cyminum) is mentioned m Isaiah,^ ana 
by the name still given to the plant in Egypt. 
also noticed by Aristophanes, Hippocrates, and other Greek 

The 'Suceda horttnsis is in Egypt called “ muUah.” The “ in^^ 
luach ” of Job XXX. 4, maybe comp^ed ; and, m reference to the 
Msociated plant, it may be observed, that “rjetsem, according to 
Forskal, is the Egyptian name of a species of Atnplex. 
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With respect to the nard ” or spikenard ” of Solomon’s Sons- 
the modern Arabic name seems to indicate the rose. Indeed tne 
notice of the “ nard ” in Mark is sufficiently descriptive of the 
essential oil (or attar) of roses. This substance is perhaps men- 
tioned by Homer and Pliny ; and Celsus (about a. d. 27) expressly 
speaks of the distillation of roses. Theophrastus and PHny both 
allude to the presence of the rose in Egypt. The plant is foreim 
to the natural vegetation of Egypt, but is extensively cultivated 
in that country for commercial purposes. 

It appears, however, that the vapBos of the modern Greeks is the 
lamnder (Lavandula). I have met with indigenous species of 
Lavandula both in Yemen and in Hindostan ; though, according 
to Clot-Bey and Eigari, the L. steechas has been but recently 
introduced into Egypt. ^ 

Two of the ancient Greek writers lived before the conclusion of 
the Pharaonic ages, Homer and Hesiod ; and, according to astro- 
nomers, the remark of Hesiod respecting the rising of the Pleiades? 
involves the date of “ B. c. 958.” 


Prom the examples already given, it will be perceived that the 
Scriptoal names of plants are stiH in use in Egypt. Further in 
many instances, the current Egyptian mune furnishes a clue^ to 
the plants mentioned by Greek writers ; and the correspondence 
will even be found closer, the further we recede into antiquity. 

The white ;poplar (Populus alba) is in Egyi)t called “ hour.” 
The ax^poiis oi Homer and Hesiod is but the same word softened 
into the Greek idiom ; and in later times we find a dhferent one 
substituted. Theophrastus expressly mentions the presence of 
the white poplar in Egypt. 

The {xaK€5vr)s aiyeipoio of Homer (Od. vii. 106) may be compared 
with the aspen (Populus tremula). Belon met witli the aspen at 
Constantinople ; and, according to Clot-Bey and Eigari, the tree 
is cultivated in the gardens of Cairo. 

The aijeipos of Homer, Hesiod, and Theophrastus, according to 
the received opinion, is the Populus nigra. This tree has a native 
name in Egypt, according to /orskal and others. 

The chzch-peo^Cicer arietinum) is in Egypt called « hommos.” 
I he Kvap.os of Homer can be readily identified. Moreover the 
singular resemblance in the seed to the head of a ranr may 

regarded unclean” by the Egyptians 

of the time of Herodotus. 


_The edible is in Egypt called “ termes.” The of 

Homer can be readily identified. The statement of Theophrastus 
respectmg the “woody stem” of the epe$ipeos may also be com- 
pared In later times, however, we find the Greek name trans- 
lerred to a different plant. 

It would appear, from the modem Greek usage, that the of 
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Homer is possibly tbe vetch ; though there is some confusion, 
perhaps arising from the practice of sowing mixed crops for leed- 
ing cattle. According to Torskal, the Yicia^ satim^ is in Egypt 
called “ faurum,” in which word we readily distinguish the Latin 
“far.” The Y. sativa, however, is not enumerated among the 

cultivated plants of Egypt. ^ ^ 

With regard to the ^i^Xov of Homer and Hesiod, it will be 
observed tliat the plant, in all probability, was not received from 
Egypt ; and that the circumstance of the Greek word equ^y 
signifying a sheep, seems to cover an allusion to the downy coating 
of the quince (Cydonia vulgaris). The “ malum ” of Yirgil seems 
also to be the quince. I have had occasion to remark that the 
quince succeeds better than the apple in the Arab countries. ^ 
The Awtos of Homer, referred by Pliny to the “ melilotus, is 
usually considered to be the Melilotus officinalis* Clot-Bey and 
Eigari enumerate the M. officinalis among the plants long known 

in Egypt. ^ 

Homer’s account of the Lotophagi may have some comiection 
with the coincidence between the Arabic name of the fenugreeh 
(Trigonella foenum-grascum) and that of a peculiar conserve, and 
with tlie practice of using this conserve for enticing chil^en 
away from their parents. The fenugreek is a favours article oi 
diet with the Parsees of India ; and the account by Herodotus of 
the rpL<pvKKov of their forefathers may be compared. Theophrastus, 
however, (according to the received opinion,) mentions the ienu- 

greek under a different name. ^ ^ ^ 

Homer’s account of the ve'ir^vBes drug of Egypt p sufficiently 
descriptive of opium. Pliny not only mentions opium, ® 

fact of its being adulterated at Alexandria, but he speaks ol its 
use being condemned by Diagoras and Erasistratus (who are sup- 
posed to have lived respectively b.c. 416 and B.c. 267). r y 
mentions also the garden white poppy (Papaver somMenm), 
from which the drug is obtained. Opium is still one of the stap 

•» "““rd b, Hom» , to 
implying the use of the safflower, or Dyer s safeon (Carthamim 
tinotSdSs). At the present day this plant ^ery gener^y cid- 
tiv<ated throughout the Arab countries, from Egypt to the Dekkan 

of Ho^^e^and Hesiod, .accordmg to the re^m^ 

opinion and the modem Greek usage, is the ““P^h^ 

tris). The elm is enumerated by Clot-Bey and Eigari am.ong th 

^ me ^r^a^f ^oSe?H^iod, and Aristophanes, accor^ to 
thrr\c& opinion, ’is the Va (Erarinus). 

mentions the presence of the ueAia -m Egypt , where, accor 
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,mg to Clot-Bey and Figari, F. excelsior is planted at tha 
present day. 

The Bpvs of Homer, Hesiod, and others, according* to the 
-received opinion and the modern Greek usage, is^the oak 
(Quercns). TheojDhrjistus speaks of oaks growing around Thebes 
from which vicinity they had ah-eady disappeared in the time of 
■Pliny. I have not found the oak mentioned by modem writers 
as existing in Egy])t ; but I met with the tree imder cultivating 
in the Botanic Garden at Cairo. 

The Kpauaa of Homer and Theophrastus, accoi'ding to the 
received opinion, is the co7^n€l (Cornus). Two species are men- 
tioned by Theophrastus, and these are usually referred to the 
C. mascula, and the C. aanguinea. Belon met with tlie C sail 
guinea in Greece ; and, according to Clot-Bey and Figari ’ both 
species have been recently introduced from Greece into Egypt. 

The icKrjdpTj of Homer and Theophrastus, according to the 
received opinion, is the European alder (Aluus). Hasselquisi 
met with the aider in Egypt. 

The Kvirapia-cros of Horner and Herodotus, according to the 
received ophiion and the modern Greek usage, is the cmms (Cu- 
pressus sempervirens). This tree is at the present day planted in 
all Muslim cemeteries. 

The 6€lou of Homer, Theophrastus, and Pliny, according to the 
received opinion, is the T/m^ja Orientalis, Theophrastus, more- 
over, speaks of the tree as growing at the oasis of Ammon, and in 
O^ene, localities m which it must have been planted. Tlie 
Thuya continues to be a favourite ornamental tree in Egypt • and 
Belon found it growing wild on the mountains of Asia Siinok 
The TTAaramo-Tos of Homer and Herodotus, tramslated “plata* 
nus by Cicero, is, according to the received opinion, the Oriental 
jplam (Platanus Orientalis). Pliny states “ that the ' platanus * 
was first brought over the Ionian Sea to adorn the tomb of 

Hiomedes.” I frequently met with the P. Orientalis planted 
around villages in Egypt. ^ 

However, Ixom Forskal’s account of the modem usage at Con- 
stantinople, the Acer platanus would seem to be the rilaiit 
alluded to by the ancient writers; and it will be observed that 
^A^stophanes speaks of the vKaravos as a wild tree of Greece, 
Theophrastus mentions the presence of the 'kKo.to.vos in Egypt * and 
the A. platanus and A. platanoides fire enumerated hy dot^Bey 
and Figan among the trees planted at the present day in the 
gardens of Cairo. 

The lov of Homer and Theophrastus, according to the received 
opinion, IS the Viola odorata. At the present day, the V. odorata 

is a favourite garden plant in Egyfit. 

■ With respect to the vaKivOos of Homer, inscribed, according to 
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Theocritus and Ovid, with alphabetical characters, something of 
this sort may be found on the calyx scales of certain Compositaej 
such as the Chrysanthemum. Linnaeus, however, refers the 
vaKtudos to the Delphinium ajacis ; and the current Egyptian name 
of this plant, “ ayakbouh,” seems to favour the reference. 

The Kvireipos of Homer and Herodofcus, according to the received 
opinion and the modem Greek usage, is the genus Opperus. 
'Wilkinson states that seeds of the C. esculentus have been found 
in the ancient Egyptian tombs. The living plant was seen in 
Egypt by Eorskai, and also by Delile. 

In reference, however, to the Greek word Kinreipos, it should be 
observed that Inula Arabica and I. undulata (two mdisrenous 
plants), together with Croton tiactorium, are in Egrpo caued 
^ghobbeyreh.” 

Erom Belon’s account of the modem usage at Constantinople, 
it would appear that the c^mvov of Homer, Aristophanes, and 
Plutarch, is the smallage (Apium graveolens). The apium 
amamm” of Yirgil may also be compared. — ^Alpinus speaks of 
the cultivation of the A. graveolens in Egypt. 

The rye (Secale cereale) has been already noticed as possibly 
figured on the earliest Egyptian monuments. Erom the modem 
usage in certain parts of Italy, the oKvpa. of Homer and Herodo- 
tus is supposed to be the rye ; and, according to the received 
opinion and the modern Greek usage, the sekale ” of Pliny is 
the same plant. — ^Alpinus appears to be the only modem writer 
who has seen rye in Egypt. 

The myxpos of Hesiod, Dioscorides, and others, is referred by 
Mathioli to the Panicum miliaceum. Herodotus speaks of the 
K^yxpos being cultivated both at Babylon and on the Borysthenes ; 
and the geographical range agrees only with that of P. miliaceum 
and P. Italicum. — ^Eorskai and other modem writers speak of the 
presence of the P. miliaceum in Egypt ; and Hasselquist found 
the plant under cultivation in Palestine. 

The fjLaXaxv of Hesiod, Theophrastus, and others, according to 
the received opinion and the modern Greek usage, is the mallow 
(Malva). Two species, M. verticdlata and M. sylvestris, are 
regularly cultivated as esculents in Egypt. 


4. The Greeh Egyptian Period, 

The fourth period in the history of Egypt commences with 
Psammeticus, or with the first introduction of a body of Greeks, 
about B. c. 650. In reference generally to the affairs of nations, 
the period under consideration might be termed ‘Hhe time of 

the Greeks and Eomans.’’ _ 

The Egyptian constructions of the Greek Period can be readily 
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recognised, by a difference in the style of art, by the increased 
number of hieroglyphic characters, by the reduplication of the 
deities, and by the absence of all details relating to manners and 
to the mechanic arts. The Ptolemaic temples are comparatively 
uninteresting ; yet they are not devoid of architectural taste ; 
and their walls, though chiefly devoted to mythological subjects, 
and ostentatious enumerations of conquests, contain genealogical 
tables, dates, and astronomical records that might be consulted to 
advantage. 

Few of the mummies hithertn discovered are older than the ■ 
Greek-Egyptian Pexiod. But the cases containing them often 
belong to the Pharaonic ages. I have seen a PKaraonic inner 
mummy-case that remained unopened. 

One of the new deities is figured as having the head of the cat. 
And in regard to the anterior ambiguous repre.sentations at Beni- 
Hassan, they appeared to me, on a careful examination, to be 
intended for varieties of the dog. Herodotus seems to be the 
earliest writer who mentions the cat ; at lemst, I have found 
fto notice of this animal, by Homer or Hesiod, or in the Olci 
Testament. 

According to Forskal, the Narcisms tazetta is found in the 
gardens of Egypt, where it is called “ nardjis.” The papKia-cros of 
the Cyprian verses and of Theophrastus may be compared. The 
description^ of Pliny, however, seems to I’cfer to tlie K. poeticus, 
which species I have not found mentioned as exi.sting in Egyi>t. 

Pythagoras is said to have written on tlie medical properties of 
the squill (Scilla maritima), a plant mentioned also liy Theophras- 
tus and Dioscorides. — ^The squill is enumerated by Clot-I^ey and 
Fi^ri among the plants indigenous to, or, at least, long known 
in Egyi^t. 

The ‘‘ brassica,” celebrated, according to Pliny, by Pythagoras, 
m considered to be the callage (Brassica oleracea) ; and, accord- 
ing to the modem Greek usage, the Kpafi^r) of Nieander and of the 
Batrachomyomachia is the same plant. In Egypt the cabbage is 
called “ koroumb and an etymological interference will here be 
perceived^ with the Greek words, Kpa/n^rj, KpofxpLvOf and (ryp/iaio.— 
Harnabid,”. the current Egyptian name of the cadiflower, may 
also be compared with the Kupm^adtov of the Lexicons, and with 
the Kovvovmdi of the modem Greeks. 

The KOKKOfxTiXop of Hipponax (“ bom b. c. 540 ”), Aristophanes, 
and Theophrastus, according to the received opinion, is the plum 
(Prunus domestica) ; possibly, the wild kind (P. insiritia) ; but the 
of Theophrastus, or the prunus ” of Pliny, is considered to 
P® garden plum. — Several varieties of the plum are cultivated 

A«?ypt ; but the fruit is said to be of inferior quality. 

The ivg (Hedera), is mentioned by Anacx^eoix and Pindar ; and 
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as a pipit connected witli tlie worship of Bacchus. Alexander, 
according to Arrian, met with priests of Bacchus on the Upper 
Indus, mio asserted that the ivy in that quarter grew only upon 
Mount Meros. The plant is usually considered to be a native oi 
Europe, but this is not altogether certain. — I have been informed 
of some recent unsuccessfol attempts to cultivate the ivy in 
Egypt. 

The Kpivov of Anacreon, Herodotus, and Theophrastus, accord- 
ing to the received opinion, is the white lily of the gardens, Lilium 
candidum . — ^According to Clot-Bey and Eigari, the cultivation 01 
this plant in Egypt hardly extends beyond the Pasha’s garden. 

The Sesamum and its oil are mentioned by Herodotus (“born 
B. c. 484”) in his account of the Euphrates. Pliny, moreover, 
speaks of the Sesamum as existing in Egypt ; and the plant is 
well known there at the present day. 

Plerodotus had heard of a kind of "plant growing in India, 
which, instead of fruit, produces wool, out of which the inhabitants 
make their clothes.” In this description, we readily recognise 
cotton : and some centuries later, as appears from Pliny and 
others, the cotton plant was introduced into Egypt. 

Herodotus describes the edible Nymphcea lotus, and as abound- 
ing in Egypt, where, however, the plant is possibly indigenous. 
Theophrastus also mentions the white-flowered lotus. 

The QpLSal of Herodotus, Dioscorides, and Athenaeus, according 
to the received opinion and the modern Greek usage, is the lettuce 
(Lactuca sativa). The lettuce is veiy generally cultivated in the 
Arab countries at the present day. 

Hemp, Kavva^is, is mentioned by Herodotus ; and, as a plant, 
used by the Scythians for making cloth. — ^According to Lane, 
hemp was not used in Egypt to produce intoxication until about 


A. D. 1240. 

Herodotus speaks of the use in Egypt of the timber of the 
" Lotus of Gyrene ; ” and this corresponds with the account by 
Clot-Bey and Pigari of th^jujule (Zizyphus vulgaris). According 
to the modem Greek usage, the jujube is the "zizyphus” of Pliny. 

The Fimpinella aniswn is in Egypt called "yansoun.” The 
txvvrjaov of Herodotus, and of some of the writings attributed to 
Hippocrates, and also the avio-op of Dioscorides, may be compared. 
Pliny expressly mentions the anise as existing in Egypt. 

The a-iXXLKvirpLa of Herodotus may be compared with the Mce- 
aanus angustifolia, which plant is said to yield the " zakkoum ” 
oil of modern Palestine. — The E. angustifolia is enumerated' by 
Delile and others among the garden plants of Egypt. 

According to Eorskm’s account of the modern usage at Con- 
stantinople, the /capua nom/ca of Ctesias, Dioscorides, and Athe- 
iia^^us is the filhert (Corylus avellana). Virgil enumerates the 
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filbert among enltivated plants, aiid Pliny expressly states that it 
“ -was bronglit from Pontiis into Natoiia ancl Greece.” I do not 
find that the filbert has been seen growing in Egypt. 

The fieldrpea (Pisum arvcnse) is in Eg)"pt calleii besilleh in 
. which word we readily recognise tlie of the modem Greeks. 
The (paatiXos of Aristophanes (“ B. c. 400 ”) and also tiie “ vileni 
faseinm ” of Yirgil may be eoinpared.— -Clot-Bey and Pigmi speak 
of the seeds of the field-pea being given to cattle in Egypt. 

The mo-ov of Aiistophanes, Tlieoplirast-ns, and Pliny, according 
to the received opinion and the modern Greek usage, is tliQ 


opinion and tlie modern Greek usage, is tlie gardoC 
fea (P. sativum). — Alpinns met with this plant in Egypt/ 

The of Aristoplianes, Theo|>hrastus, and Palladins 

according to the received ojiinion and tlie modem Greek usa^re^ 
is the Amaranthus blitum . — This plant is still cultivated as an 
esculent in Europe, and, according to Alpinns, also in Egypt. 

The pa(pa.vLs of Aristophamjs, Tlieophrastus, and Cato may be 
compared with the coleseed (Brassica napus). At all events the 
Egy]-)tian raphaninum oleum,” mentioned by Pliny, was pro- 
bably obtained from this plant.-— The manufacture of oil from the 
B. napus is at the present day well known in ISgypt. 

The yoyyvKis of Aristophanes, Th(‘ophnistns, Columella, and 
Aretaeus may be compared with the colewort^ or tlm turiiip-roote<l 
cabbage (Brassica campestris).— -This plant seems to lie brassica 
raposa,” found by Alpinus in Egypt. 

The Kapda/Mop of Aristoiiluines and of some of the %vritings attri- 
buted to Hippocrates, according to the modem Greek usag(*, is 
the Lqndmm satimm, or pe|/|S‘r-grass.— Tlie L. Biitiviini is enu- 
merated among the plants cultivated in Egypt. 

The vatTv of Aristophanes and TlH‘o|>}inistus is usually refeiTcd 
to the mustard (Sinapis). Pliny enumerates the mustarfl among 
the plants of EgyiDt ; and one species (B. nigra) luis been found in 
the gardens of .KgyT)t by Forskal and others. 

^The beet (Beta vulgaris) is in Egypt called “selk.” The murKm 
of Aristophanes and Bioscorides” may lie compared. Ilm beet, 
under its Latin name, is mentioned by Plautus ami ^Martial 
The irnyavov of Aristophanes and Bioscorides, aet;ording to the 
received opinion and the modem Greek usage, is the rm ( Kuta 


ryhan.” The opiyapov of Aristophanes and the modmm Grecos, 
may he compared.— Beloii mentions tlie field cultun> t>f this 
^ -And tlie 0. ligiiosimi als<> occux's in that country, 

according to Clot-Bey and Figa.ri. 'I'lie genus Ot?ymuni seems 
to be strictly tropical, and, of course, foreign origiimlly to ' ' 
Mediterranean countries. 
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The avvn^ov of Aristophanes and Theophrastus, according to 
the received opinion and the modem Greek usage, is theAnethum 
^raveolem. — This plant, according to Foi'skal, Dehle, and others, 
IS at the present day cultivated in Egypt, 

The (TVKafiLvov of ,^schylus and Athenseus, according to the 
received opinion, is the hlach mulberry (Morns nigra). Virgil 
and Dioscorides both speak of the black mulberry. — ^And it is 
enumerated, by Eorskal and others, among the trees planted at 
the present day in the gardens of Egypt. 

The fj.upa6pov of Demosthenes and Theophrastus, according to 
the received opinion and the modern Greek usage, is the fennel 
(Eoeniculum vulgare). — The fennel is enumerated by Clot-Bey 
and Figari among the plants long known in Egypt.* 

The earliest works extant, that are expressly devoted to the 
subject of Natural History, are those of Aristotle (who died 

B. c. 322 ”), and of his pupil, Theophrastus. The writings of 
Theophrastus on Plants contain much that is of importance in 
the present inquiry ; and I regret that my opportmiities of con- 
sulting them have been limited. 

The two-humped or the Bactrian camel is figured on the ruins 
of Persepolis, and is mentioned by Aristotle. — This species of 
camel is used in the Crimea and the Caucasian countries ; but it 
appears to have always remained unknown in Arabia and Egypt. 

The pheasant (Phasianus Colchicus) is mentioned by Aristotle, 
Plhiy, and Athenseus. — I have not found the bird referred to by 
modem writers as existing in Egypt. 

The Quinea-fo%ol (Numida meleagris) is mentioned by Aristotle, 
Pliny, and Athenmus. — According to Browne, the living bird is 
still imported in numbers into Egypt by the Darfour caravans. 

The parrot (Psittacus) is mentioned by Aristotle, Ovid, and 
Pliny. Ctesias had previously desciibed the parrot as existing 
in India, and in terms showing that the bird was at the time 
unknown in Greece. 

The vaaoiTTos of Theophrastus, according to the received opinion 
and the modern Greek usage, is fho Hyssopus officinalis. — This 
plant was seen by Belon at Constantinople, and, according to 
Clot-Bey and Figari, it has been recently introduced into Egypt. 

The ridvoo'fxos and pLLvOri of Theophrastus, according to the 
received opinion and, the modem Greek usage, are species of 
mint (Mentha). — ^M. aquatica, M. crispa., and M. pulegium, are 
severally enumerated by Clot-Bey and Figari among the plants 
long known in Egypt, 


The <T)(tvos of Herodotus and Theophrastus, at-corcling to the received 
©pinion and the modern Greek usage, is the maalich-iree (Fistacia lentiscus). 
I have not found the F. lentiscus mentioned as existing in Kgypt. 

c c 2 
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According to Forskal, the Origanum marjorana is in Egypt 
called ^^mardakusj.” — ^The af^apaKos of Theophrastus and Athenajus 
may be compared. 

The fJLrjducT) ^oravTj of Aristotle, according to the received 
opinion and modern Greek usage, is the lucerne (Medicago sativa), 
T^b-is plant is also mentioned by Virgil, and Pliny states that “ it 
was brought from Media into Greece during the wars of Daiiiis.” 
— The lucerne is enumerated by Clot-Bey and Eigari among the 
plants cultivated in Egypt for feeding cattle. 

According to a passage in Aretiniis, taken in connexion with 
the modem Egjmtian usage, the doXLxov of Theophrastus would 
seem to be the Ddichos luhia, — This plant is commonly cultivated 
in Egypt at the present day. 

According to the modem Greek usage, the XaQvpos of Theo- 
phrastus would seem to be the Lathyrus rntiinm, — This plant, 
according to Clot-Bey and Figari, is cultivated in Upper Egy])t, 
and for the sake of the seeds, whicli are given to cattle. 

According to Forskal, the Vida lutea is in Egy|)t called 
"bachra.” The caxpos of Theophrastus may be compared. 

The Trifolium Alexandrinum is extensively cultivated in 
Egypt, where it is called “ hersym.” The ^pvaiyLW of Tlieophrjis- 
tus may be compared. 

The opo^os of Theophrastus, according to the received opinion 
and the modem Greek usage, is the Ernm> ervllia, — Al|)inus 
speaks of the cultivation of this plant in Egypt. 

The atyiXcoij^ of Theoplirastus, according to the received opinion 
and the modern Greek usage, is the cultivated oat ( Avena sativa). 
Pliny speaks of the oat being used for food by tlie people of the 
North. — ^A.nd this use of the plant is also mentioned by MathiolL 
The oat has a native name in Egypt, wliere it is occasionally cul- 
tivated for feeding cattle. 

The ipi^, mentioned by Theophrastus as “ the only spice which 
Europe produces,” may he compared with the Iris Flor€nti7ia, or 
orris root. — I have not found this plant mentioned m existing in 
j where, however, other species of Iris occur, both wild and 
cultivated, according to Alpinus and Forskal. 

The ail/LPdos of Theophrastus, according to tlie received opinion 
and the modem Greek usage, is the Arie'mism aknnthium* And 
indeed Pliny speaks of this plant as known to the Eomans from 
the earliest times.— The A. abBintliiurn is enumerated by Clot- 
Bey and Figari among the plants long known in Egy|)t. 

The of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Plhiy, aceording 

to the received opinion, is the southern-wood, A rtemisia abrotonum, 
-r-X)elile met with this plant in the gardens at Alexandriin 

The epvQpodavov of Theophrastus and Dioscorides, according to 
tlie use of the term hj the modem Greeks, is the madder (Bnbia 
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■feinctonim). This plant is mentioned by Pliny. And it is said 
that some of the mummy-cloths are dyed with madder. — ^Delile 
and others enumerate the E. tinctorum among the plants culti- 
vated at the present day in Egypt. 

The axQaia of Theophrastus and Paulus .^ginetaj from the use 
of the term by the modern Greeks, would seem to be the 
Althea officinalis. — This plant, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, 
has been recently introduced into Egypt. 

The Kopiavv^rov of Theophrastus may be compared with the 
coriander (Coriandrum sativum). Pliny states that ^^the best 
coriander comes ^rom Egypt ;” — ^where, at the present day, the • 
C. sativum is abundantly cultivated. 

The ^avKos of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny, is usually 
considered to be the carrot (Daucus carota). The ura^vKivos of 
Dioscorides may also be compared. — At the present day the 
carrot is abundantly cultivated in Eg^t. 

The Kix^py] of Theophrastus and Dioscorides, according to the 
teceived opinion and the modern^ Greek usage, is the 
(Chichorium). The statement of Pliny, that this plant “ is called 
‘chichorium ’ in Egypt,” is found to be true at the present day. 

The oLCTTrapayos ol Theophrastus and Dioscorides, according to 
the received opinion and the modem Greek usage, is the garden 
asparaqics (A. officinalis). Pliny quotes Cato, as giving direc- 
tions a^bout the culture of asparagus.”— And Alpinus enumerates 
the A. officinalis among the esculent plants of Egypt. ^ 

. The arpacppa^is of Theoiihrastus, accordmg to the received 
opinion and the modem Greek usage, is the garden oracke 
(Atriplex hortensis). — Alpinus enumerates the orache among 

the cultivated and esculent plants oi Egy^.^ _ 

The avayaXkLs of Theophrastus and Dioscondes is ^suaiiy 
refeiTcd to the genus Anaffallis.— The A. arvensis is enumerated 

by Delile, among the weeds of Egypt. j +-u„ 

The poit^ of Theophrastus is usually referred to the 

common red poppy, Fapaver r/iceas.—The P.rhmas is enum^ed 
by Clot-Bey and Figari, among the plants long known in Eot^- 
The v€vKp rjfM^pos of Theophrastus IS usually reffiire ^ 
stone pine of the Mediterranean, Finns .f 

. Virgil likewise mention the stone pine ; and Athenseus speaks m. 
the Import of the nuts^nto Egypt.-I have found no mference to 
the presence of the living plant in either n-ninion 

a„a the modem Greek usage, is the ttSt 

Bt^y and Figari enumerate the birch among the trees planted 

'^^iCffJSILIiL^STheophrastiis, accordmg to the 

the modem Greek^ usage, is the (Acer campestre).- 
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The A. campestre is enumerated by Clot-Bey and Fi«-ari 
the trees planted in tlie prdeiis of Caii'o. ° 

The Kapva. nepmiat of Theophrastus appeara to be the imh>vt 
(Juglans re^a) : and indeed Pliny refers to the Greek rnrnl !< 
walni^ for proof that the tree was originally broini-ht fi'om 
Persia.— Ihe phant is regarded as of recent introduetioii in Rn.! nt“ 

vv aiiiiit; tiits weie .setii by l l<ifehtil<|uist at Jcjrii.saleni 

nnT\rt ^ .. i* rm T 


vaij-a-xiB;. .b lix'w t>n|>umxy lorciLni to Kiirone as 4 V 

rinrSTtLfciSS^tfm 1 ‘ “n, “nmieil 

anioiy objeetb ot cultivation by Vir^il, Cliestnuts are mentioned 

by Athemans, who, 1 believe, rvr.ite in Egypt ; but I Z Zt 

aware that the Imng plant has been .seen in that country 

and the ZX™ according to the received 'opinion 

chei-iv « was “ ‘I'" the 

Year of Pome •”' •01,1 f ' the 680 th 

}eai 01 IbOmc , cUid lie also jtlJ tides to the fact (confirmed 'dinrt 

dantly at the m-esent day) that the culture of t fXaT^I « 
not succeed in E^^pt. ^xicny aoes 

The 0ov/j.6\ia ot Tlieoplimstiis, mentioned jis occnrriiK*' in Effynt 
may be compare, pvith the ori«w;-a tree hZ^ 

DehLXTwitW ,T? • •''’WT't at the p;J«,r Xy! 

JJcilic met \vitli seeds in the shoj),s«at ( liiiro, ^ 

The <pi\xip(a of Theoiihrastus and Dio.scoridcs, accordiiifr totlm 
received opinion and the modern Gr.a.k ...sage,’ is the Kw 

nared — Th«^-P ““"Icrn Gnicks may also be com- 

paiecl. riie P. latilolia is enumerated |jy (llot-ilin' mid Pitrum 

among the foreign plants cultivated in tluf gardens of Cairo. ^ 

Ilie aKrri ot iheoplii*astus, accordiii|r to the received onininn 
and tlie modem Greek usage, is tlie jSfcmkiniH mara 'rin* q ^ 

s enumemted by Cdot-PV Rnd mZi am. m tlm 

known in Egypt. ^ among the plants long 

iiie A\€^ap^p€ia da(i>P7] of Tlieoplirastiia, or tlie “ (^tmnmhvlhm ’» 

%'33£i-Thfo 

plMt was found by Behle in the gardens of Cairo. 

llie /a/cty, mentioned by Iheophrastus as a Le<pnnirioim fpM 

lay be compai'ed with tlie Ckrcu Tliia 

according to Clot-Bey and Fkrari is ct itiS^ 

Cairo. J' is ouitivated m the gardeiis at 

^The edible ca^er is, in Egypt, called “kablwit^” 'rn.. 
of ^heophrastus Pliny, and Sfirtial may bo IXarcJ 
Xlie ayi/oy of Theophrastus and Pliny • » 

opinion and the modem Greek usage, is the mnm 

Tie genus Vitex appears to be pr^ierly trapi4 
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f(>rtn*^n originally to the Mediterranean countries. The V . agnns- 
castiis is enumerated by Forskal and others among the garden 

plants of Egypt. ^ • 

The podoivia of Theophrastus is referred by Fee to the Jyemim 
oleander: and, according to the received opinion pd the modern 
Greek usage, the poSoSa^vri of Dioscorides and Pliny is the same 
plant.— The oleander is enumerated among the garden plants of 
Eaypt. and is said to abound in S 3 oria in a seemingly wild state 
The plant, however, does not accord with the natural vegetation 
of the Mediterranean countries ; and I have seen it truly indi- 
genous, on the banks of the Godaveri, in the De^an. 

The fiTj^ou MrjSiKou and ne/jo-i/cov, described by Theophrastus as 
‘Slaving thorns, and bearing at all seasons a fru^ which is not 
eaten ” seems to correspond with the sweet lemon (Citrus medica}. 

DtTcWidT™ 

That the sweet lemon preceded the other species ot Citrus in ttie 
Mediterranean countries, may even be inferred from the cultiva- 
tion of the plant along the Persian Gulf. 

According to the received opinion, the mentioned bj 

Theophrastus as existing in Egypt, is t\& carob tree (Gerato^ 
Biliqvia). Pliny states that this tree is found “ ^ 

Syna, but not in Egypt.”— And, mdeed, it is rare m the latter 
eountry at the present day. The Ceratoma has appealed in 
to be foreign to the natural vegetation of the Mediterranean 

(Piper nigrum) is mentioned by Theophrastus and by 

Plin/i the dried berry being imported from India °Kld’’a 
origimdly from the Malay countries.-I. saw m the Thebmd a 

quLtity of black pepper, that had been imported by the way ol 
seeds 

Theophrastus and by Pliny.— Tins spice, at 

very generally used in the Arab counti-ies_ ; and I 

quantity that had been imported from India by the route ot tne 

of TlifpMastus, according to the^^^^^ 
ixt modern Greek usage, is the purslain (Portuiacaoieracea;. 
T s plant is mentioned also by pLy ;-and is legukrly <mta- 
vSh W at the present day. The 

appeared to me to be properly tropical, and foreign to tne 

■ “ Tluf‘‘utck4ruited.r,ex-^^ W^d'riSt 

with the Solarium, nigrum .— plant has been 6?? 

by Forakal, Eelile, and others.* 

* Tbo “ red-fruited arewo^ of Thcophrustue may be compared t*itb the 
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TJie iieKnem of Theocritus, accorcmig to Fee, is the v , , 

^jDioscjides, the “apiastnim” of VaiTo and PW and .1°” 
fee andfe^r ^«th to Palei 

accOTdiul’+^T” ^■^•‘^”)> and of Virml 

¥w"f. Jp^~r J s:T*pT?tte 

?s% .ir. “-“>..'t«d„s u,. ss 

onitom* according to tlie received 

opimon, IS the iump (Brassica rapa): and aeeordincr 

modem Greek usage, the “ bunias” of Colume’Ha and 
IS the s^e plant. — Various modern writers speak of the 
tion of the turnip to Syria and Egypt. ^ 

■Ihe scamoneum” of Ciito and Ve<Tettos aecorrHr,™ * .li 

Plato thEffords ttos STas^s7e?E‘’Ei\'T”“’’f ’ 
Nicander (“b.c. 137”) dtsSes the 
to^^ft^T*^ Pliny states, that the plant w.r£mh froj/fe 

AcLritoa t rw °f -Tiberius ^(“ A. D. 37 ”7^ 

cultivatel in Eg^t. ^ ^ commonly 

The “nasturtium” of Varro and Columella is usually refen-ed 

So/mim dulcamara.— This plant is figured by Mathioli- hut T i 
found It mentioned as e-visting in Kgypt. ^ ‘•muoli, but I Imvo not 

The TO, aim of Theopliiustue, Dioscoridcs, and Pliny arenr,I!„„ . , 

reeeiyed opinion and the modem Greek nsage, is tlie giiriLy^ 7, *" 

found this pl.TOt mentioned as e.yisting in Fgypt ® peo7nj.—l have not 
Theophrastus had lieard of “ red Jilic*!-’' 7 . 

notice of the ZUium martm/on ikdon riiet w h earliest 

stantinople. I have not found th^ rsU.* 7 **'' nnu-tapron at Con- 

TttA l a ^ mentioned us existing in Firvnt 

•ine -jrapd^piou, enumerated ainontr edible nlmt*; hv ti.a i ^ 

compared with tl.e Mercunalis ; a referenue favour d I'® 

usage, as well as by a statement of C'lto •» f ^)*o modern Greek 

in Palestine, but I have found 117, L met with the M. annua 

in Egypt. ^ ®i Mercurialw mentioned as existing 

mpontieum). p.e g.a..den rhuha:r;;'l7Ll by iSn” t1“ l7i/!"7'“ 

I have not found the plant mentioned as existing in Egypt ' ’ 

pclunTi; 

not found it mentioned as existog to Eg“t “> i 1 !■«« 

not found this plant mentioned as existing in Egypk ^ ‘‘W* 
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<■0 the water-cress (Nasturtiuin officinale). And, according to the 
modern Greek usage, the ai(jv/ji^piov erepov of Dioscorides is the 
Banie plant. — The water-cress is ennmerated by Clot-Bey and 
Figari among the plants recently introduced into Egypt. 

The “lutiiin” of Virgil (who died c. 19”) is referred by Fee 
to the Reseda luteola. — The E. luteola is enumerated by Forskal 
and others among the plants regularly cultivated, and used for 
dyeing in Egypt. 

The Celtis australis^ according to Fee, is mentioned by Virgil, 
Dioscorides, Pliny, and Galen. — Belon met with the C. australis 
in Syria ; and, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, the tree has 
been recently introduced into the gardens of Cairo. 

The “fraga” of Virgil, according to the received opinion, is the 
strawberry (Fragaria vesca). The F. vesca is said to be men- 
tioned by Nicolas Myrepsicus (who lived in ^Hhe 13th century”), 
and under the name now given to the plant in Greece. — The 
introduction of the strawberry into Egypt will be noticed 
hereafter. 

The “ eruca” of Ovid, Columella, and Pliny, according to the 
received opinion, is tYie-' Brassica eruca, — Alpinus and Forskal 
enumerate the B. eruca among the cultivated plants of Egypt. 

Bice (Oryza sativa), as a production of India, is mentioned by 
Theophrastus ; and some centuiies later, as appears from Horace, 
Strabo, Dioscorides, aiid from the Jewish Mislma, the plant was 
introduced into Syria and Egypt. 

Certain Indian weeds appear to have accompanied the culture 
of rice into Egypt ; and being inconspicuous plants, they may 
have been overlooked by ancient writers. The plants alluded to 
Sphenoclea ; the a species of the 

Eclifta erecta; the EthuLia conyzoides the Jwssicea diffusa;^ the 
Elatine verticillata; i\\%Ammania auriculata A. Mgyytiaca; 
the Cyperus articulatus^ C. alopecuriis, and <7. dives; and the 
Fanicwnh colomvm; all found by Delile in the rice-grounds of 


Egypt. 

Croton tinctorium (a plant used for dyeing) was possibly intro- 
duced, in like manner, witli the culture of rice. — I met with the 
0. tinctorium in the Thebaid, growing as a weed in caltivated 
ground ; and it occurs on the northern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, as appears from Camerarius and Forskal. ^ 

Dioscorides and Pliny both mention the Fistia stratiotes, an 
aquatic plant, possibly introduced into Egypt witli the culture of 
rice, though more probably derived v^nthout human intervention 
Irorn Equatorial Africa. The Pistia was found in Sennaar by 


n .. ; 1 1 ? 1 


“ KoIkm” is the current name of the Arum cultivated in Egypt 
(C. antiquorum). The “ colocasia” of Columella and Pliny may 
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be compared. I did not meet with tliis • 

tx) be distinct from the C. esciilonta ^ ^ 's consideraj 

✓Y 7 ^7 of Columella and Pjinv h i n 

Calend^ oJicinalis.—This idant, accor^nAo Fori ’7 *° ‘h® 

IS indigenous in Egypt; bit Eelile niit^th ^ 

Alexandria. g^H'dens at 


Ibe “ ebieropliylluni” of Coliinudlii, nccordiinr t<. ti 
.inion IS the C%ceroph,>/hm 

, ant m the gai-dens of Cairo, J-oi- A..a met with this 

It has been suirffestod fTi'if a ^ t , 

Testament is the &dvadom /V,«:w — 

suspecting that this trooir,,! tv,,„ i : •'’r:® I'easons for 


- ~ ( It / >v A'y/V/ _ A >i/-i 4 1, ^ ^ w vr 

, pspecting that aiis tropical tiee ii.aHAie en SIX 
into Egypt and Palestini, though there ii smX t r^ .’ntrodueed 
mg it in the accounts of writers. ' ’ ' respect- 

We next arrive at the w7M*fn*Y rra r,f rv • i 
And the death of Pliny on the“oe<nsS,XX f ‘f 

Herculaneum and Pompeii (“a n 70’Vr * ^ <iestrucliou of 

on account of the direreiihe me ,, sir dsi'n 
those places. These seeds and iCtA- • ^ <^‘‘^humed at 

%h.e apvoy\o(Tcroif of Dioscoridp<« 'irwl I* ' them, 

nionand the modem Greek usaA is f i!I“/v’ ^1'® ^■‘•'■‘•‘ved opi- 

enumerated by Forskar’Ddfhf J-’l‘e 

weeds of Egypt. ^ and others, among tbe 

Tim croyxosof Dioscorides, accnrdiiif to flis • i 
and the modern Greek usaWi is X , '’1’’'"““ 

the modem feeSuTiJil^is’the^ t’if and 

S s :£~irg £ 

the *■¥ ojiinion, k 

Figari among the phuS’ S or a 

3n, Egypt. to <•>! At least long known 

Hippocm£^aceirfing'X^^^^ of writings attributed to 

®^®®\'“sage, is the Haqe (Salida) — T},p «”‘ir 1''“^.^^'.® modem 

rated by Clot-Bey and Figari amine; tdr I w enume- 

into Egypt. f “°“S f ‘‘® plants recently introduced 

and the modem G^k^MaXis^he *'‘'‘“^7®''’ opinion 

Plant according to Clot-Bey tnd Pi££ wor^wm.— This 

duced into Egypt. ^ has been recently intro- 
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maruvn . — According to Clot-Bey and Figari, this plant lias been 

recently introduced into Egypt. ^ ^ . 

The (^KofMos of Dioscorides, according to the received opim^, is 
the genus VeThascu'ffi . — The V. sinuatum is enumerated by Clot- 
Bey and Figari among the plants indigenous to, or at least long 

known in, Egypt. ' .... 

The 7 ro\v 7 owz/ of Dioscorides, according to the received 
and the modern Greek usage, is the P olygowu/m aviculare. ^This 

plant was found in Egypt by Eelile. v ^ 4 .\. 

The LtriroXairaeov and o|uAa7ra0o^ of Dioscondes, according to tne 
received opinion and the modern Greek usage, are species oi Poc/c 
(Bumex). — According to Forskal, the B.. obtusifolius has a native 

name in E^vpt. 

The o^oXls of Dioscorides, according to the modem Greek usage, 
is the cultivated sorrel (Bum ex acetosa). — ^This plant, according 
to Clot-Bey and Figari, has been recently introduced^ into 
Egypt. — ^The K acetosella, however, was found by Hasselqmst at 

Bamietta. . . . . • , 

The of Dioscorides, according to the received opiinon aM 

the modern Greek usage, is the Parietaria officinaUs,-^Tn.Q F. 
officinalis is enumerated by Clot-Bey and Figari among the plants 
indigenous to, or at least long known in, Egypt. 

The ek^ivri KicrcraiM-K^xos of Dioscorides, according to the ^ 
the term by the modem Greeks, is the Conwlvulus arvens^, JLne 
C. arvensis is enumerated by Delile among the weeds oi Egypt. 

The irewAos of Dioscorides, according to the received opmon and 
the modern Greek usage, is the Euphorbia pe:plus,—^^Q^. pepius 
is enumerated by Forskal, Delile, and others, among the weeds 

of Egypt. 



of Dioscorides, according to the received opD 
nion, is the genus Bedum. — Forskal met with a species of Sedunl 

in the gardens oi Caiio. . , ,, « i ■ 

The%udj0aXMos of Dioscondes is usually referred to the Chrys- 
anthemum segetwn . — ^Forskal met with this pliant in . . 

The vaoBinov of Dioscorides, according to the received opmon 

and the modem Greek usage, is the . 

This plant was found by Hasselquist both in lalestme and in 

TP.0OXO. of Dioscorides, according to the use of the te™ by 
the modem Greeks, is the Centaurea 

othera have met with this plant in Egypt, where, ho’fteier, it is 

poiBibly iiichgenous. 
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The ^o«vA.o»,r£rw of Diosoorides, according to the received oni. 
mon Md the modem Greek usage, is the Anrhusa 
A. officinalis IS enumerated by GIot-Bey and Figari amono- 
plants recently introduced into Egypt. ^ ™ 

The a7x»wa of Diosoorides, described as "staining the hands » 
may be compared with the Echium rubrum.—A plant found b^. 
Forakal at Alexandria, but which is possibly indiLnoiJ ^ 
_Xhe Diosoorides and Pliny, accoJding to the re 

sXum°Emf the modern Greek usage, is ih.pardey (PeC 
liniim faativum). The parsley is enumerated by Forsk'd 

othem among the plants cultivated at the present day in E.wpt ^ 

The Kapas of Dioscorid^ and Pliny, according to the retefved 

opimon, IS the caraway (Carum cai'vi) ; — ^a plant at the present 
day commonly cultivated in Egypt. ^ ® piesent 

The of Diosoorides is usually considered to be the 

(Phaseolus vulgaris)._This plant is %ired by bSh 
Mathioh and Dodonseus. ' And De Soto (a.d. 1542 ) in snenkW 
of the “ ki^ey-beans cultivated by the aboriginals of FhSk^ 
alludes to those of Spam.— Forskal is the only writer I hnve 
met with who mentions the presence of the P. ^^ilgaris hi E-m t 
The yXwcyppbCa of Diosconcles and Pliny, accordin<T to th?^i-l * 
ceived opmion, is the k^uorice (Glycyrrhiza glabraj.-^Bkirskal and 

ThTn®" considered to be the Col- 

autumnale is enumerated by Clot- 

The ««™oj of the modem Greeks appears to be cither the Pbvi 

aTtoe?pl^fto X" ‘-e teride^tolS; 

Diosoorides of the account by 

redden tht h-fir ” bruised leaves of which 

g.™4‘TwT3rd“h?2 

corides'^Sspoken of distinctly described by Dios- 

E<m)t ^ It wncj pl^wit not long known in 

reMked^offiffion ond ?i”®®°”des and Pliny, according to the 

PWiS PW. modera_ Greek usage, is a SMcies o. 

Eirypt--^Th<a moi cover, mentions the plant m existing in 

D®' „ 1 dt ■ has been found in Egypt by Forskal 

Grille, and other modem travellers. ^ 

The oAov of Diosoorides and Pliny is evidently the abac plant. 
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The drug obtained from this plant is also mentioned ; and m 
« importfd from India,” though doubtless ongma,lly derived from 
Socotra and the Somali country.— Forskal, Delile, and others, 
have seen living plants of the A. vulgaris m the gardens of Cairo. 

Dioscorides and Pliny both mention the aiwer, 
dried root imported from India, or possibly trom the Comoro 
Islands. In reference to the latter place 

statement of Cailliaud may be compai-ed : That ^ger is raie 
at Quamamil (on the Bahr el Abaid), is called bj the JNegroea 
‘zymbane,’ and comes principally from Abyssmia. , 

Pliny speaks of a sensitive flant as existing m itgypt, cioiiDt 

less exotic, and probably derived from India. Cordia 

The “ sebesten” of Pliny is usually considered to be the 
crawaJa.— This is another tropical plant introduced into and still 

cultivated.in Syria and EotC. W Vfro-il • 

The peach (Amygdalus Persioa) _is it 

but a cfntury later we find this fruit well known m 
is fia-ured in the Herculaneum pamtmgs. Plmy mentions me 
peXas listing in Egypt, -4ere at the present day it is 

is .. a. 

obiect of cultivation in the Arab countries, and is called misli 

by^4e model?. Greeks, is tke Canmtioii, f 

—a favourite ornamental plant, and frequently kept m pot y 

^^limw^te^mentioneT^y fhny and Galen, but only as “ a pro- 
duction of Arabia and In|ia.” The hving pl^fi°^’^®^^XImore 
does not appear to have been mtroduced mto Eg}^? 

recent period.* 

5. The Time of the Early Christians; or the Coptic Period. 

Errvnt seems i 3 have been the first country that embraced 

OlSbtianity ; but even here the P"®e^®®® Mue^eX 
gradual, and the converts had not acquired muon mnuenoe y 

* The “siser” of Tarro and Columella is usually eonsidered to ho the 
sHmt (Slum bisanim).— This plant is abundaiuly cultivated _m Euiopc at 
tl nr«cnt dav • but I l.avo not found it mentioned as ijxist.ng m Egypt. _ 
The inuli?”’of Pfiny (the art of cooking which is said to luive been tangn^ 
hv Horace') is considered to be the elecampane (Inula hclemum). Belon 
Xus of the root of the I. helenium being pre[m-ed_for the uble at Constanti- 
nl»nk* I have not found the plant mentioned as existing ni bg>p^-. 

The “ amarantus’- of Pliny is referred by some writers to the Oehsm crista . 

—I have not found tills iilant mentioned as e.visung ml.gJVt. 
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their numbers prior to a. d. 100 ; a date which may bt. ^^xive- 
niently assumed as the commencement of the period under 
consideration. 

Egypt now no longer offers temples reared by princes * yet 
some constructions of the early Christians abundantly prove that 
architectural taste had not become extinct ; while remains of 
them villages in the Thebaid show more refinement in the style 
of living than exists among the present occupants of the country 
Another point of interest is found in the fact, that the early 
Christians did not destroy the antiquities. ^ 

Both Virgil and Pliny speak of silk, and thus reveal the dawi> 
ing of intercourse with Chma. Alittle later (“a. d. 130”) Ptolemy 
the geographer, gives a distinct notice of the Chinese, under tlJ^e 
name of Seres. The deposit of articles of Chinese manufacture in 
the Egyptian tombs is probably not more ancient ; and the same 
may be said of the accompanying eye-paint bottles manufactured 
on the Persian Gulf. 


The Emperor Heliogabalus a. d. 229 ”) is said to have been 
the first Eoman who wore a dress of silk and it is also on 
record that the silk-worm was introduced into the Mediterranean 
countries in “a. d. 551.” 

The silk-worm was, of course, accompanied by the white mul 
herry_ (Morus alba). Indeed, PHny, when remai-king “ that all 
bemes m the end turn black,” would not have instanced the 
muIbeiTy,_had he been acquainted with the M. alba. The white 
mulberry is now common in Egypt. 

Cocculus Indicus, the imported article, seems to be mentioned 
by Aretseus (who is supposed to have lived prior to a, d 420) 
Cloves are mentioned by Paulus JEgineta, brought, of course in 
the dried state, from the Molucca Islands.—! saw in Ecrypt a 

quantity of cloves that had been imported by the way of Mecca 
and the Thebaid. 


Nutmegs^ (xoaxompya, another production of the Moluccas, were 

probably impo.rted into the Mediterranean countries as eaiiv as 
the Coptic period. ^ 

The crepe of Actnarius is doubtless the se?ma of commerce. 
According to Wilkinson, leaves and fragments of senna have 
been found m ancient Egyptian tombs. The species is not men- 
tioned ; but Cassia lanceolata furnished all the senna I saw in the 
warehouses of Mocha and Muscat. 

The Cassia obovata, which furnishes a portion of the senna of 
commerce, is figured by Mathioli. I saw this plant in the Botanic 
Uarden at Cairo, and also seemingly indigenous ne<ir Suez, which 
place, however, IS on a caravan route. Eorskal met vath the 

w® “soenna of tbo 

iiedjaz as its Egyptian name. 
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The medicinal rhubarb seems to be mentioned by Paulns 
JEgineta, the drug being probably imported by the caravans 
tln’ough the interior of Asia. Barthema or Yertoman (a. d. 1503), 
speaks of rhubarb being sold at Korasan. 

I have not found figures of the dourra (Sorghum vulgare) on 
the Egyptian monuments ; but I have seen dourra stems inter- 
mingled with those of the Papyrus in a parcel exhumed at Saccara, 
possibly as ancient as the time of the Pomans. According to 
Delile, the dourra is mentioned by Heliodorus, in his account of 
Meroe. 

Dodonaeus figures the Coios lachryma. Foi-skal found this plant 
in Egypt, where it bears a Coptic name, having a scriptural allu- 
sion dirna ayoub ”) ; and this circumstance ^ seems to indicate 
that the plant was known to the early Christians. The Coix 
lachryma is a tropical production derived from India, or perhaps 
originally from the Malay countries. 

The banana (Musa sapientum) is mentioned by Serapio, Avi- 
cenna, Leo Africanus, and, according to Kasimirski, in the Koran. 
In the voyage of a Poi’tuguese pilot (who set out a. n. ^1520) the 
banana is mentioned as occurring both at Alexandria and at 
St. Thomas in the Gulf of Guinea. The banana rix^ens its fruit 
freely at Alexandria j and I am informed that it does so in certain 
situations even in the Azores. I have seen the plant growing in 
the open air both at Madeira and at Malta. ^ 

According to Kasimirski, the tamarind is mentioned in the 
Koran (xxxiv. 15). Cailliaud states that tamarind ^pods are 
imported in quantities by the Earfour caravans ; and it appears 
from various authorities that the tree itself has been repeatedly 
introduced into Egypt. 

6. The Early Muslim Period, 

The Muslims obtained possession of Alexandria in A. D. 641, 
and for nearly a thousand years Egypt was in a good measure 
withdrawn from the knowledge of Europeans. Indeed, Europe, 
during the greater part of this same period, does not afford us 
much light respecting her own condition ; while, amid the geneinl 
dearth of writers, an occasional picture of the times may be 
gathered from the works of Arab-Egyptiaiis. 

The origin of the so-called “ Gothic, style of architecture^ is 
ratlier suspiciously connected with the entrance of the Arabs into 
Spain, But, leaving this question, the proper Muslim construc- 
tions are everywhere of one character, and may be recognised by 
the dome and the pointed arch. Muslim constructions, some of 
them very early, are numerous in Egypt ; but, owmg^ to the 
absence of representations of living objects, they hardly atiord aid 
in our present inquiry. 
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The establishment of the pilgrimage to Mecca <ioiibtless tended 
to draw closer the commercial relations between India and Eixrope ; 
and these relations, it should be observed, were entirely in the 
hands of the Muslims. Indeed, after allowing for some slight 
divergence on account of Palestine and the route of the Euphrates, 
all the tropical plants which reached the Mediterranean prior to 
the discovery of America appear to have arrived by the way of 
Egypt. 

The bufalo of India is the most important* domestic animal 
introduced during the early Muslim period. The buffalo is men- 
tioned by Allatafet (a. d. 1453), and the animal is at the present 
day extremely common in Egypt. 

^ Avicenna (about a. n. 1050) speaks of “Makassar,” on the 
island of Celebes, and likewise of camphor, an article of com- 
merce, principally derived from China. According to Clot-Bey 
and Figari, the camphor-tree (Laurus camphora) has been re- 
cently introduced into Egypt. 

The common cucumber (Cucumis sativus) is in Eo-ypt called 
“ khyai',” and under this name is mentioned by Avicenna. The 
plant appears to have been derived from Hindostan. 

The^ sandal-wood (Santalum album) is mentioned by Arab- 
Egyptian writers ; and the living plant, according to Clot-Bey 
and Figari, has been recently introduced into Egypt. 

Turmeric (Curcuma) was probably known in Egypt as an 
article of commerce during the early Muslim period. 

CrUTTo-lac, from Fegu, seems likewise to have been known in 
Egypt during the early Muslim period. 

Uvaria arormtica. The dried fruit is mentioned by Lobe! 

Mathioli, and Dehle, as brought down the Nile from the interior 
of Africa. 


The Coffea, or coffee-plant (which grows wnld in the region 
southwest of Abyssima), is said to have been introduced into 
Yemen durmg the thirteenth century. According to Lane, coffee 
did not form an article of import into Egypt until about a.d. X5Q0. 
Alpinus met with the coffee-plant in the gardens of Egypt ; and, 

SSAX 

(hcoarm.%t3 are mentioned by Serapio and Aideenna. I saw in 

S of XSail “ported by the 

typogea) was probably known in Egypt 
dnrmg tbe tme of the early MusHms. The plaht is mentioSTn 
the work of Pnrchas (a.d. 1620) as estivated hi EqnatorialTfrica 
The Spinach (fepmacia oleracea) is figured by Mathioli and i#: 

enumerate the spmach among the esculent plants of Egypt, 
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Chempodium. C. album, C. rubrum, and C. flavum, were found , 

Effypt by ForskaL , 

OorcJioncs olitorius, is mentioned by Allatafet (a.e. 14o.^); and 
at tbe present day, is a favourite esculent in Eg^t. 

The ochra (Hibiscus esculentus) was probably cultivated m 
Egypt during the early Muslim Period. The plant is mentioned 
by MatMoli ; and under its Egyptian name, pamia. . . 

The eag-plant (Solanum meloiigena) is mentwned by Avicenna , 
and under Its current Egy-pt^a" f besides enumei ..ted 
by Makrizi (in the beginning of the fifteenth century) among the 

plants cultivated in lluhia. • j „.^ -i into 

The livie (Citrus limonium) v-as prohably introduced into 
Egypt during the early Muslim_ Pmod. Belon (a. d. 1oo 3) met 
•with the plant at Cairo ; and it is figured by Parkmson. 

The lemori is enumerated by Makrizi among the plante culti 
vatnd hi Nubia. Lemons are mentioned among the productions 
of Abyssinia, by Alvarez, who visited that comitry in a. d. lolO. 
And 'Baifthema or Vertoman (a. n. 1503) found lemons m 

(Citrus aurantium) is said to have been made 
knoivn to Europeans by the Crusaders. 

Voyage to Madeira (a. d. 1454), mentions oranges ; and V “Ionian 
found them in Yemen. According to Abd 

orange and lemon were brought from India in the thiee humhcth 

year of the Hegira, and were sown 111 Oman. .r „ 

^ The Melia azedarach is figured by Mathioh. And,_ accordiu^ to 
Clot-Bey and Figaii, the tree has been long known m Egypt. 

I Tlifimcia Mbekl so. abundant in the gardens at ^ 

perhaps introduced during the ea.ily Muslim e - P 

IS mentioned hy Forskal (a. n. 1/62). 

The mepi?J-^iaow (Salix Babyloniea), likewise common m 
the frardens at Cairo, was perhaps introduced diirmg the eiuly 
Muslim Period. The tree was seen in Egypt by Forskal ; and m 

, Palestine by Eauwolf. . +a +>ip 

^ The y\vKOKa\a^f of Nicolaus Myrepsicus, according ^ th®. use 

of the term by the modern Greeks, is Cassia ^ 

is fimired by Belon ; and it is now common.m the gardens ot 
'Cairo. The pods, besides, form an article of import by way of 

Orientalis, is mentioned hy Forskal ; and I repeat- 
edly r^t with it planted around the Egyptian villages. It is a 

large tree, resembling a Casuarina. ^ at Tairo • and 

FinusMalepensis^as seen by Dehle m a garden at 
according to Clot-Bey and Figari, the tree has been long known 

“ cS^rkta poh/niorpha, the cymbling or squash, was 
known in the Mediterranean countries during the early Muslim 
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Period. Clot-Bey and Pigari, mention the milbivatioii of the 

C. polymorpha in Egypt. n n i • -c. * 

Cucurhita vepo, the pumpkin, was probably known^ in Egypt 

during the early Muslim Period. The plant is figured by 
MatWoE And De Soto (a. d. 1542) states, that the Mmpkms 
and kidney-beans, cultivated by the aboriginals of Morida, ai'e 
larger and better than those of Spain.” ^ 

Adamonia digitata; the fruit, according to Alpinus and others, 
is brought into Egypt from the Interior of Africa. 

Althea ficifoUa was seen by Delile in the gardens of Cairo. 

Lavatera arborea was seen by Delile in the gardens of Alex - 
andria. 

Hibiscus Syriams is enumerated by Forskal, Delile, and others, 
among the garden plants of Egypt. 

Hibiscus trionum^ a Tropical weed, was found in Eg3^t by 
Forskal, and also by Delile. The plant is figured by both Mathioli 
and Parkinson. 

Mathioli figures the Cardiospermuru helicacabum. This plant 
was found by Delile in the gardens of Cairo ; and by Cailliaud, 
in Dongola. 

Seeds of the Croton tiglivm^ according to DeHle, are sold in the 
shops of Cairo. 

Seeds of the Sapindus ryteh^ according to DeHle, are sold in tli« 
shops of Cairo. 

Seeds of a species of Chamoeriphis, according to Delile, are sold 
in the shops of Cairo. 

Seeds of the Datisca cannabina^ according to DeHle, are sold in 
the shops of Cairo. 

Seeds of t\\e Plantago psyllium, according to Delile, are sold in 
the shops of Cairo. 

Seeds of the Rhus coriaria, according to Delile, are sold in the 
shops of Cairo. 

Seeds of ih.eAmomum grana^paradisi, according to Delile, Jure 
sold in the shops of Cairo* 

Seeds of the Ahrus precatorius, according to Alpinus and 
selquist, have been sometimes planted in Egypt. 

The balsam-apple, Momordica balsamina, to all appearance, is 
mentioned by Avicenna and Abd AUatif. The plant was seen by 
Delile in the gardens of Cairo. 

Momordica pedata was seen by Delile in the gardens of Cairo. 

The introduction of the Sesbania into Egypt probably took place 
during the time of the early Muslims. The plant is nientioned 
by Alpinus, Forskal, and others. 

Rolanum pseudocapsicum was seen by Delile in the gardens of 
Cairo. 

Capsicum annuum is figured by Mathioli ; and is enumerated, 
by Forskal and others, among the plants cultivated hi EgypE 
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Datura metel was seen in Crete by Belon (a. d. 1553). The 
plant is figured by Mathioli ; and its introduction into Egypt is 
probably as ancient as the time of the early Muslims. D. fas- 
tuosa, by some writers considered as only a variety, was seen in 
Ipgypt by Delile. 

Canna Jndica is figured by Camerarius (a. b. 1586) ; and is 
enumerated by Forskal, Delile, and others, among the garden 
plants of Egypt. 

JSfaTcissus jouguilla is enumerated by Clot-Bey and Figan 

among the garden plants of Egypt. ^ j i 

A species of Pancratium was seen b}’ Hasselquist, and also by 

Forskal, in the gardens of Egypt. . 

Polyanthes tuber osa^ according to Forskal and others, has a 
native name, and is a common garden plant in Eg^t. 

Muscceri comosum was observed by Belile growing, seemingly 


wild, in Egypt. . i i tv n. 

Cyuodon dactylon occurs in Eg 3 pt, according to Forskal, i/elile, 

and others ; and if not regularly cultivated, it is at least used to 

some extent for feeding cattle. ^ . 

Dactyloctenium JEgy'ptiacum is figured by^ Parkinson ; ^^d is 
mentioned, by Alpinus and others, as existing in Egjpt. This 
grass, together with the preceding, was probably derived iiom 

India. , ^ 

Crypsis schoenoides was seen in Egypt by Delile. 

Crypsis aculeata is figured by Mathioli ; and Delile met witli 

the plant in Egypt. , 

Crypsis alopecuroides was seen in Egy}}t by Deiiie. 

Sctaria viridis is enumerated by Deiiie among the weeds ot 

^idetaria verticillata is enumerated by Delile among the weeds of 

^^Ehinocloa crus-gaMi is figured by Mathioli ; and the plant 
occurs in Egypt, according to Forskal, Delile, and others. ^ 

Difjitaria sanguinale was seen in Egypt by H.asseiquist, and 

also bv Delile. 

rhdaris Canariends occurs in Egypt, according to Hasselquist, 


Eorskal, and others. . , i-, i-i 

' Lolmm perenne was seen in Egypt by Deiiie. 

Lolium temulentuM was seen in Eg 3 qit by Delile. ^ 

Ilordeum murinum was seen in Egy pt by Hasselquist. 
Impatiens halsamina is figured by Matluoli ; and is enume- 
rated by Clot-Bey and Figari among the garden plants oi Egy^it. 
Euphorbia tirucalli was seen by Delile in the g^iidens ot 

* ' Euphorbia calendidifolia (of Delile), according to Clot-Ley and 
Figari, occurs only in the Pasha's gardens. 
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Moqorium samhac is figured by Parkinson ; and is enumerated, 
by Porskal and others, among tlie garden plants of Egypt. 

Jasminum officinale has a native name, and is enumerated, by 
Porskal and others, among the garden plants of E^ypt. The 
genus Jasminum appears to be properly Tropical; and, oi course, 
forei^m orio-inally to the Mediterranean countries. ^ 

Kalanclwe ^qyptiaca has a native name, and is enumerated, 
by Porskal and* others, among the garden plants of Egypt. 
^Comohulus Gairius is enumerated, by Clot-B^iy and Pigari, 

among the garden plants of EgyiJt. 

Cuscuta Europea is enumerated by Deliie among the weeds of 

Egypt. . ^ , AT . 

Cynanchum viminale was seen in Egypt by Alpinus. 

Vinca rosea is enumerated, by Clot-Bey and Pigari, among 
the garden plants of Egypt. 

Lepidimn latifolium is enumerated, by Clot-Bey and Pigari, 
among the plants long known in Egypt. 

Gheiranthus annuus has a native name, and is enumerated, by 
Porskal and others, among the garden plants of 3ilgyj)t. 

Ranunculus Asiaticus has a native name, and is enumerated, 
by Clot-Bey and Pigari, among the garden plants of 35gypt. 

Ranunculus sceleratus was seen in Eg}T[)t by Belile. 

Nigella damascena is enumerated, by Clot-Bey and Pigari, 
among the plants long known in Egy]it. 

Adonis aestivalis was seen in Egypt by Deliie. 

Ruta Ilalepensis is enumerated, by Deliie and others, among 
the garden plants of Egypt. 

Ammi majus is enumerated, by Clot-Bey and Pigari, among 
the plants indigenous to, or at least long known, in Egypt. 

Ammi visnaga is enumerated, by Alpinus and othei-s, among 
the plants of Egypt. 

Artemisia dracunculus, the taragon, was seen gi'owing in Egypt 
by Hasselquist. 

■ Artemisia arhrescens was seen by Deliie in the gardens of 
Egypt. 

Artemisia Judaica is enumerated, by Clot-Bey and Pigari, 
among the plants indigenous to, or at lejist long known in^ 
Egypt. 

Balsamita vulgaris is enumerated, by Pox'skal and others, 
among the garden plants of Egypt. 

Gonyza odora, accoi’ding to Porskal and others occurs in the 
gardens of Eg^^t. 

Gnicus lenediotus is figured by Mathioli ; and the |>lant wafj 
seen in Egypt by Hasselquist. 

Carduus marianus was seen by Belon, at Constantinople ; and 
Porskal and others have met with the plant in Bgy|>t. 

Gentaurea moschata was seen by Porskal in the gardens of Cairo, 
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Anth^Tfiis gTavidiJloTa is enixm^rated, by Clot-Bey and ligaii, 

among the garden plants of Egypt. j • ' 

Senecio vulgaris^ according to Delile, has been observed in the 

vicinity of Daniietta. .. 

Xanthium strunnarium is figured by Matlnoh, and is ^nm^ 
rated by Forskalj Delile, and others, among the plants oi Eg}^3t. 
Psoralea Palmtina was seen by Delile in the gardens oi 
P/iaseolm mungo^ according to Delile and others, is cnltivated 

in Upper Egypt and Nubia. 

DoLichos lablab^ according to Alpinus, Eorskal, and others, is 
cultivated for ornament in Egypt and Nubia. 

Trifoliuin pTQcxhmbe'iis was seen in Egyjxt by Hasselqiiist. ^ 
Cassia Occidentalis was seen by Delile in the gardens oi 
Cassia ahs%s is enumerated by Alpinus, Hasselquist, Deiiie^ 
and others, among the plants cultivated in Egypt. ^ 

Cassia sophera^ according to Delile, has a native name, and is 

cultivated in the gardens of Cairo. . t-. vi 

liuhm fruticosus was seen iii Egypt by Delile. 

PotmtUla supina was seen in Egyiit by Delile. , ^ 

Urtica dioica is enumerated by Hasselquist, and also by Clot- 

Bey and Figari, among the plants of Egypt. 

Urtica urc'xis is enumerated, by Delile and others, among the 

weeds of Egypt. . , t j. t\ 

Urtica piMifera occurs in Egyiit, accordmg to Delile and 

Ver&Tiica heccabunqa is enumerated, by Clot-Bey and Figaii, 
among the plants indigenous to, or at least long known in, Egyiit. 
Vero 7 iica anagallis was seen in Egypt by Delile. ^ 

Zamiwn amplexicaule^ according to Delile, occurs in the culti- 
vated grounds of Egypt. , TN IM 

Teucriu^n Iva was seen in Eg 3 q)t by Delile. . . ^ , , 

Verbena officinalis is mentioned by Lelon, and is iigu:^d by 
Mathioli. The plant is common in the waste grounds of Egyi)t, 
Dut the genus does not well accord with the natural vegetation 

of the Mediterranean countries. ^ t i i 

Verbena siqmia occurs in Egypt, accordmg to Porskal and 

Delile. 

Zapania mdijiora occurs in Egypt, according to Delile and 

Arenaria rnhra was seen in Egypt by Delile. , , t-. n 
JStellaria media is enumerated by Hiisselquist, Forskal, Delile, 

and others, among the %veeds of Egypt. 

0.mlis corniculam is figured by Mathioh, and is enumerated 
by Forskal, Delile, and others, among the weeds of Egypt. ^ 
Bibiscusabelnioschus was seen by Delilejn the gardens of Cairo. 
Bida spinosa was seen in Egypt by Delile. .. n x 

Bi^ mutica wiis observed by Delile m the gardens of Eg}^)^ 
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Folygonum persicaria is eBumerated by Forskal, Delile, and 

others,* among the plants of Egypt. 

Polygonwn orientale was seen in Egypt by Delile. ^ 

Cisms rotimdifolia^ was seen by Delile in the gardens of Ga^o. 
Achyranthes atgentea was seen by Hasselqnist in Palestine, ^ 
and the plant, according to Forskal, Delile, and others, occurs 

in Egypt. , ^ , , , 

Aerva tomenma was seen by Delile m Upper Egypt, and also 

in the gardens of Cairo. 

Gomphrena glohosa is enumerated byEorskal and others among 
the garden plants of Egypt. 

Syringa mdgaris, the lilac, according to Mathioli, was brought 
into Italy from Constantinople. Parkinson supposes the “ blue 
jasmine ” of Serapio, to be the lilac, and quotes Alpinus, but I do 
not find the plant otherwise mentioned as existing in Egypt. 

The hop (Humulus lupulus), is said to have been cultivated in 
Germany during the ninth century. Belon met with the hop at 
Constantinople, and according to Clot-Bey and Pigari, the plant 
has been recently introduced into Egypt.* 

7. The Modern Muslim Period. 

The Voyage of Columbus took place in a.d. 1492, and from 
this date, Egypt ceased to be the main or only route through 
which foreign animals and plants were transmitted to Europe. 

In the midst, however, of the general change, the influence of the 
new order of things appears to have very slowly affected the 
valley of the Nile. 

* Diospynis lotus is figured by Mathioli. The plant perhaps reached 
Europe during the early Muslim period, but I do not find it mentioned as 
existing in Eg}'pt. 

Oalystegia sepium is figured by Mathioli. I have not found the plant 
mentioned as existing in Egypt. 

Rihes, I do not find currants nor gooseberries mentioned as existing in 
Egypt- 

Polygonum fagopyrum. Mathioli speaks of the cultivation of buckwheat 
in Italy. I have not found the plant mentioned as existing in Egypt. 

Pa^tmaca satim, the parsnip, is figured by Mathioli. I have not found 
Hhe plaut mentioned as existing in Egypt. 

Cochlearia armoracia, the horse-radish, is figured by Mathioli. This, too, 
is a northern plant, which I have not found mentioned as existing in Syi'ia or 
Egypt. Belon, however, met with it at Constantinople. 

Tulipa Gesneriaua^ the tulip of the gardens, is figured by Camerarius. 

I have not fouud the plant mentioned as existing in Egypt. 

^ Altlicea rosea is figured by Mathioli. I have not found the plant men- 
tioned as existing in Egypt. 

Sida ahutihn is figured by Camerarius. I do not find the plant mcft- 
doned as existing in Egypt. 


t 
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AmLonff doniestie animals, tTie most important modern acqui- 
sition is that of the turkey. In Egypt, the turkey^ is sometimes 
called the Maltese fowl a circumstance, indicating that tlie 

bird was received by the way of Malta. j m + t» 

Ariona squamosa,^ according to Eorskal, Deliie, and. Oiot-x>ey 

andFigari, is. successfully cultivated in Eg^t.'-^ . 

Vachellia Farnesiana, is figured by Parkinson, and is enume- 
rated by Clot-Bey and Figari, among the plants long known ui 

E l 

^Tlmya Occidentalis, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, is now 

cultivated in Egypt. ^ , tt • • . 

. Oeltis Occidentalis, according to Clot-Bey and Figan is now cul- 

Terminalia^ two species, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, 
have been recently introduced, and are successfully euitivatea in 

’^^erculia platanifolia, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, is now 

«e?MK^!^cording to Clot-Bey and Figari, is now cnlti- 

'^^^Minia'^seudacacia, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, is now 

tM^antha, according to Clot-Bey and Figan, is now 

cultivated in Egpt. _ ■E'Urfl.ri is now 

Bigwnia catdpa, according to Clot-Bey and Jiioari, is no 

cultivated in the gardens of Egypt. ^1,0+ was 

Oqnontia. Mathioli 

l>rought in his time from the West Indies. The plant is now 

the pine WH ^c^^ing to 

that the cultivation of this fruit ^io-ori 

Fraaaria, strawberry, according to Clot-Bey aiul _Li»a^, 

has S recently introduced into E^t. The species is pro- 
bably the North American ; which, I believe, furnishes the most 

t?iT SS'according to Clot-Bey and Figari, has 

been rSly into duch, and is siicce^fully cultoated m Esypt 

Cari^ palaya, according to Clot-Bey and ^gf h has >^n 

recently introduced and is successfully cultiva,ted m Eoypt. 
if. ^ 1 V., wLn rpftftivftd it from iha/ii. 


recently mtroaucea anu 

The plmit is figured by Parkinson, who received I : 

Bambusa arundinacea, Accoiding to Clot-Bey and Float i, * 


as 


* hippocastmum tfce howe hroupht to 

f,.Ani rVinstantiiioDle ; and Clusiub also speaks of the plant, a novur,} in 
Blurope. 1 have not found the h< fse-chestnut mentioned exifitnnr in 
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been introduced, and is successfully cultivated in Egypt, 
Herodotus mentions the bamboo, but only as a production of 
India. 

Strychnos nux-vomica. The living plant, according to Clot-Bey 
and Figari, has been recently introduced into Egypt. Del ile met 
with seeds in the shops of Cairo. 

Vanilla aromatica. The living-plant, according to Clot-Bey and 
Figari, has been recently introduced, and has been found to thrive 
in Egypt. 

Thalia dealhata, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, has been re- 
cently introduced into Egypt from the Montpellier Gra,nlen. 

Phytolacca decandm was found naturalised in Egypt by ForakaL 
Belile also met with the plant in the gardens of Cairo. 

Phytolacca dioica, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, has been 
recently introduced into Egypt. 

2ea mays. Whether the maize was introduced into Eg^pt 
from the East or from the West, I have met with no evidence 
that the plant existed in that country prior to the discovery of 
America. And indeed Bhamnusis (a.d. 1532,) expressly states, 
that the “ maize was first seen in Italy in his time.” ^ 

Apium dulce. I have met with no evidence that tlie true 
celery of the gardens was known in Europe prior to the di.scovery 
of America. The plant, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, is culti- 
vated in the Pasha’s gardens in Cairo. 

Cmvolmdus batatas, the sweet-potato, was seen by Hasstd<|tust 
in Palestine ; and according to Clot-Bey and Figari, tlie i)lant 
has been recently introduced into Egypt. 

Sdamm tuberosum, the common potato, according to Clot-Bey 
and Figari, is sometimes cultivated in Egypt. 

Lycopersicum esculentum, the tomato of Peni, is figured l>y Ca- 
inerarius ; and the plant, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, is now 
abundantly cultivated in Egypt. 

is figured by Mathioli. And according to 
Clot-Bey and Figari, the plant has been recently introduced into 
Egypt. 

Ql^epmt^hylla, according to Cailiaud, is cultivated m an 
esculent m Dongola. Clot-Bey and Figari enumerate the C, 

cattle plants employed in Egjpt for feetling 

according to Clot-Bey and Figari, has been re- 

Phw^mium tenax, the New Zealand fiax, according toClot-Bev 
£n5lSa"der Egn,tiiom the 
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Polygonum tinctorium^ according to Clot-Bey and 1 i^ri.liaa 
been recently introduced into Egypt from the Montpellier Garden. 

HdiantJms annuus is figured by Mathioli, and ^ enumerated 
by Forskal and others among the garden plants oi Egypt. 

Mcotiana tahacum is figured by Camerarius. Tobacco, ^accord- 
ing to Lane, was introduced into the East about a.d. 1600. it is 
a remarkable circumstance, that the peculiarity in the customs ot 
society, which more than any other marks the present age, snouia 
have been taught by the aboriginals of America. 

Mcotiana rustica is figured by Mathioli. Accordmg to Delil 
and others, this and the preceding species of Nicotiana are cul- 
tivated in Egypt. , _ - 

Lantana camara, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, is culti- 
vated in the- gardens of Egypt. ^ 

Aloi/sia citriodora, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, 

vated in the gardens of Egypt. 

TfOfoedum majus, according to Delile and others, is cultivated 

in the gardens of Eg 3 mt. . • 

Pahiia pinna ta, according to Clot-Bey and Figari, was intro- 
duced by the French into Egypt. , , Pirrnvi 

Pelargonium zonale is enumerated by Clot-Bey and 

among the garden plants of Egyiit. /-n 4 . -d ..r, -i 

Pelargonmm capitatum is enumerated by Clot-Bey and iigaii 

among the garden plants of Egypt. 

PaMiflora ccerulea is enumerated by Forskal, Delile, and others, 

among the garden plants of Egypt. , . t 

Fo'hiciana pidcherrima is now irequent 
The plant is nientioiied by Clot-Bey and Figan, and it was pro- 

bably derived from India. , , tt i 

Mirahilu Jalapa is enumerated by Hasselquist, Forskal, and 
others, among the garden plants of ^gypt- nanie yimam, 

indicates that the plant was received by the way of Yemen. 

Yucca aloifoUa, according to^Clot-Bey and Figan, is cuitivateu 

by the European residents in Egypt. . 

Aca.nthus mollis is enumerated hy^ Clot-Bey and Figan amoiij, 

the plants recently introduced into Egypt. ;-n i-ha 

Alepias procera (Calotropis). I 
Botanic Garden at Cairo, and also wild in the deseit of the 

Thebaid. 



among the jilants recently introduced into , xi- „ : 

Spilanthes acmella is enumerated ^by Uot-Bey and I i^^uri, 
among the plants recently introduced into Egyiit. 

Ta/mcetum vulgare, the tansy, is enumerated by Clot-Ley ana 
Figari, among tlie plants recently introduced mto Egypt. 
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GacoLia Kleinii is enumerated by Clot-Bev and Fio-n-i 
the gai-den plants of Egypt. ^ 

Tagetes «recia is figured by both Dodonceus and Mathloli ■ .,n,1 

'^obilis, the oh^ is enumerated by Clot-Epv 
and Eigari among the plants recently introduced into Ecnmt ^ " 
Centaufea is enumerated by Clot-Bey and Fi^d-nTint.^ 
th^lants recently introduced into Erryj^t. ^ ^ -^-aiong 

, Cochlearia officinalis is enumerattSi by Clot-Bev and 
among the plants recently introduced into Eo’vmt ^ 
Cynoglossumoffid;mle was found in Paleslme’ by Hasseloiikt 

hSS ““ r““ 

LigusticumPeloponneTise is enumerated by Clot-Bey and Pio-^v.; 

among the plants recently introduced faito ]ko^^t. ^ ® 

^aUga offuindu is. enumerated by Clot-Bev and 
P|^ts recently introduced into Egypt. ^ ^ ^ ® 

Mel^tus is figured by M’athioli ; and, accordintr to 

C^Bey and Figan, the plant has been recently hitroduSito 

Pifl’li the sainfoin, according to Clot-Bev and 

Eit^ari, has been recently introduced into Egypt. ’ ^ 

is enumerated^ by Clot-Bey and 
^ the plants recently introduced into^Ef>*vnt ^ 

Mentha rotundifolia is enumerated by Clot-Bev ^Inil Fi • 

among the plants recently introduced into E-Ut ^ ^ ^ 

hoSTS^. green- 

according to Alpinus 
qmst, and others, h^ been sometimes plmited in sLvnt ’ 

Brayjnajma Candida, according to Graham, was mtoodueerl hs 
the way of Egypt into Bombay, £ a.d. 1837 . ™ ^ 
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JLbabdeh, of tile Desert of the 
Thebaid, 212. 

Abd Allatif quoted, 401. 

Abies picea, 375. 

Aboriginals of Zanzibar, 197. 

Abrus precatorius 328, 332, 334, 
346, 364, 402. 

Absinth, m Artemisia absinthium. 
Abutilon, see Sida. 

Abyssinia, account of, by a native of 
East Africa, 221; table-land of 
Abyssinia, 311. 

Abyssinian race, 228 ; figured on 
the Egyptian monuments, 231. 
Abyssinians at Singapore, 185, 228 ; 
Karely seen in Egypt, 211, 228 ; 
Abyssinians at Zanzibar, 229 ; 
Abyssinians at Mocha, 229. 

Acacia, 328, 334. 

— Nilotica, 351, 364, 379. 

— seyahandA.gummifera, 379. 

— lebbek, 401. 

Acacia 355. 

Acalypha Caroliniana, 330, 336. 
Acanthus mollis, 409. 

Acapulco, natives of the vicinity, 112. 
Acer campestre, 389. 

— platanus, and A. platanoides, 
882. 

— negundo, 407. 

Achillea millefolium, 410. 
Achyranthes aspera, 328, 335, 366 ; 

— argentea, 406. 

Acorns used for food by tlie Califor- 
nian tiibes, 102, 108, 109. 


Adansonia, 350, 363, 402. 

Aden visited, 216, 241, 248, 269, 
263; diversity of races at, 284, 286. 

Adenostemnia viscosum, 324, 334. 

Adjunta, a city in the Dekkan, 275 ; 
the caves in the vicinity, 276, 354. 

Admiralty group, natives of, 116, 
173. 

Adobes, or sim-dricd brick, use of, 
recently introduced into the 
Hawaiian islands, 85; used by 
the settlers in North California, 
100 ; used in the Dekkan, 276. 

Adonis aestivalis, 404. 

Aerva, 365, 406. 

Hilgineta quoted, 389, 398. 

.^schylus quoted, 387. 

iEsculus liippocastanum, the horse- 
chestnut, 407. 

iEsop, 291. 

Afghans, 247. 

Africa, agriculture did not originate 
in this continent, 311. 

African tribes, their fixed habits, 316. 

Agati, 324, 333, 341, 364. 

Agave, 318. 

Ageratum conyzoides, 31 9, 324, 334, 
342, 346, 365‘. 

Agricultural nations, 5, 316. 

Agriculture, the art impsirted to the 
aboriginal tribes of Oi*egon, 16, 
24, 29, 266, 310, 317 ; the art 
uractisod, in the absence of soil, 
on the bare rock, 95 ; remarks 
respecting tlie introduction of the 
art into Aboriginal America, 113; 
agriculture among the Eeejeeans, 
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164, 166, 288 ; in Arabia, 260 ; in 
Western Hindostan, 270, 272 ; 
origin of agriculture, 308; agri- 
culture introduced from abroad 
into Africa, 310. 

Aliii, in the Coral Archipelago, 
visited, 56. 

Ahmednuggur, a city in the Dekkan, 
274. 

Aimeo, an island near Taheiti, 
visited, 68. 

Alabastron, 293. 

Albinoes, in Aboriginal Mexico, 35 ; 
at the Vaitupan coral group, 61 ; 
at Taheiti, 67; among the Feejee- 
ans, 171 ; Albino Negroes, 188. 
Alder, see Alnus. 

Aleurites triloba, the Tutui-nut, 85, 
325, 335, 343, 367. 

Aleutian Islands, 296. 

Allamanda Aubletii, 365. 

Allatafet quoted, 400, 401. 

Allium porrum, the leek, 362, 378. 

— cepa, the onion, 321, 344, 
352, 362, 371. 

— sativum, the garlic, 362, 371. 
— Askalonicurn, the shallot, 
371. 

Almond, see Amygdalus. 

Almug-trees, 379. 

Alnus, the European alder, 382. 

Aloe, 222, 367, 396. 

Aloysia citriodora, 409, 

Alpamarca, mine of, 12. 

Alphabet of the Tagala of Luijon, 

■ 123 ; alphabets of Hindostan, 
286 ; of the East Indies, 292 ; of 
the Battas of Sumatra, 302, 

Altars and sacrifices extant in the 
. East Indies, 291. 

Althea officinalis, 389. 

— ficifolia, 402. 

— rosea, 406. 

Amaranthus, 320, 343. 

— blitum, 386. 

— cruentus, 326, 335. 

■ — tricolor, 332, 335. 
Amaryllis aulica, 344. 

Ambolambo of Madagascar, 137. 
Amboyna, natives of, '183. 


America, Aboriginal, state of know- 
ledge in, 294 ; origin of the popu- 
lation, 296. 

Ammania, two species of, 393. 
Amrni, 404. 

Amomum cardamomum, 391. 

— grana-paradisi, 402. 
Amulets extant at Zanzibar, 196. 
Amygdalus pemica, tlio peach, 78 
320, 342, 349, 351, 397. ' 

Amygdalus communis, the almond, 
378. 

Amyris opobalsamum, 378. 

Anaa, or Chain Island, the centre 
of navigation in Eastern Poly- 
nesia, 56*. 

Anaans, 156. 

Anacardium, 348, 364. 

Anacreon quoted, 385. 

Anagallis axvensis, 321, 389. 
Anchovy, a species taken in quan- 
titles at Mocha, 217. 

Anehusa ofificinalis, 396. 

Andaman Islands, natives of, 179. 
Andes, the Northern and Soutlunm 
temunatiorLs, 8 ; the Chilian 
A.ndes visited, 11 ; tiio Peru- 
vian Andes visited, 31, 238, 282 ; 
Hio vegetation on the Andes of 
Peru, 308. 

Andropogon schoonantlius, 332, 337. 
Anethum graveolens, 387. 

Anguilla, a species at Taheiti, 67. 
Anise, 385. 

Anointing, the practice of, 293, 358, 
374. 

Anona squamosa, 340, 349, 363, 407. 
Antelope, the Axnerican, in Cali- 
fornia, 108. 

~~ Anoaof Celebes, 314. 
Antelopes, figured orx the Indian 
monuments, 355; on the Egyp- 
tian monuments, 369. ^ 

Anthemis cotula, 320. 

— gi'andiflox^a, 405, 

430 

13 ; oCOroKon, 
34; of Yucatan, Sfi; ariei.iut relicK, 
disoovered by Davis ami Siqniar,, 
m tlio Valley of the Ohio, 37; 
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antiquities of CMna, 43 ; of East 
Africa, 195 ; of Malta, 191, 253 ; 
of Egypt, 255 ; of Arabia, 352 ; of 
Cabul, and of Persepolis, 353. 

Ape, the Cynocephalus, 373. 

— the long-nosed, of Borneo, 314. 

Apinm graveolens, 383. 

— dulce, the celery, 321, 408. 

Apocynum, or California flax, 108. | 

Apple, nee Pyrus malus. 

Apricot, see Prunus Armeniaca, 

Arabian Pace, 231. 

— Seas, 300. 

Arab colonists at Sooloo, 129, 251 ; 
at Singapore, 186, 246, 251 ; at 
the Comoro Islands and Mada- 
gascar, 197 ; Arabs sometimes visit 
the Monomoisy Lake, 201 ; Arabs 
of the Mediterranean, 253 ; of the 
Hedjaz, 259 ; of Southern Arabia, 
269 ; of Socotra, 265 ; of North- 
western India, 265 j Arab visiters 
at Zanzibar, 263 ; Arab residents 
in tiindostan, 265; geographical 
position ofthe Arab tribes, 316, 399. 
Arachis, the pea-nut, cultivated iii 
the Monomoisy country, 203, 347 ; 
in Hindostan, 364 ; in Egypt, 400. 
Aramanga, in the New Hebrides, 
natives of, 175. 

Aratika, in the Coral Archipelago, 56. 
Amucanians, have no communica- 
tion with South Patagonia, 8. 
Arbutus procera, the bark used by 
the natives of South-western Ore- 
gon, 33. 

Arbutus tomentosa, the hemes eaten 
in North California, 109. 
Architecture of the Chinese, 42 ; of 
the East Indians, 119, 128 ; of the 
Feeieoans, 153, 157 ; of the East- 
ern' Hindoos, 183 ; of the Arabian 
Jews, 243 ; of Annenian emi- 
grants, 245 ; architecture at Mocha, 
266 ; among the Somali, 216 ; ot 
the ancient Hindoos, 353, 358, 359 ; 
tiie Gothic style, 399. 

Areca, the iictel palm, 347, 367. 
Arenaria rubra, 405. 

Aretous quoted, 388, 398. 


Argemone Mexicana, 340, 349, 363. 
Argus pheasant, 314. 

Aristophanes, plants mentioned by, 

386. 

Aristotle quoted, 387, 388. 

Armenians, 245. 

A,rmeniaca, see Prunus. 

Armour worn by the Ivlamet tribe o* 
South-western Oregon, 33. 

Arnotto, see Bisa. 

Artemisia dracunculus, 404. 

— arborescens, 404. 

— Judaica, 404. 

species of, in Interioi 

Oregon, 31. 

— absinthium, 388. 

— abrotanum, 388. 

Artichoke, see Cynara. t .. -j. 

Artocarpus incisa, the bread-iruit, 

325, 336, 367 ; grows only in cer- 
tain districts at the Hawaiian 
Islands, 85, 93 ; constitutes the 
chief support of the Marquesas 

Islanders, 98. ^ . n . 

Artocarpus iiitegrifolia, the jack- tree, 

346, 367. 

Arts, some in Oregon, that seem to 
have been derivc<l trom California, 
17; seat ofthe arts on the Indus, 
266, 360 ; origin of the Polynesian 
arts, 288, 293. 

Arum esculentum, see Colocasia. 

— Pumphii, 330, 336. 

Arundo donax, the reed, 370. 

Asaua Islands, in the Feejee Group, 

161. . , ^ 
Ascension, or Banabe, in the Caroline 

Group, 62, 115. 

Ascetics among the ancient Hindoos, 
354. 

Asclepias Curassavica, 365. 

. — procera, 409. 

— fruticosa, 410. 

Ash, see Fraxinus. 

Asp, or Cobra, 354, 357, 360. 
Asparagus, 367, 389. 

Aspen, see Populus tromula. 
Assyrians, 246. 

Astrology, the aboriginal profession 
of, at the Hawaii!! Islands, 91. 
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Astronomical knowledge of the Ta- 
heitians, 63, 67; of th^lSTew Zea- 
landers, 78 ,* of the Hawaiian s, 91, 
298 ; among the Hindoos, 277; of 
the Feejeeans, 293. 

Athenseus quoted, 387, 389. 

Atriplex, 339. 

Aubergine, or Egg-plant, Solanum 
melongena, 321. 

Auguries and omens in the modern 
•East Indies, 291. 

Aurungabad, a city in the Dekkan, 
275. 

Australia visited, 74 ; the European 
residents, 141, 239; character of 
the zoological productions of Aus- 
tralia, 313^. 

Australian race, 74, 139, 283. 

— woods have some ana- 
logy in Interior Oregon, 26. 

Avena sativa, the oat, 320, 321, 388. 

Averhoa bilimbi, 363. 

Avicenna, quoted, 399, 400. 

Azadirachta Indica, 363, 

Azederach, see Melia. 

Aztecas, 34, 113. 


E. 

Babylonian District, 246. 

Babymssa, 314. 

Bacasias of the Andes of Peni, 309. 

Balabac Passage, in the East Indies, 
131. 

Balanites, 374. 

BaMness, instances of, among the 
Somali, 217. 

Balm, 378. 

Balsamita vulgaris, 404. 

Bamboo, 827. 387, 3li2, 408 ; at tho 
Tarawan Coral Group, 61 ; in 
Luzon, 122 ; at the Murray Islands, 
in IVrea Straits, 144. 

Bamia, see Hibiscus esculontua. 

Banabe, or Ascension, in tho Caro- 
line Group, 62, 115. 

Banana, see Musa, 

Banian Pig, Ficus Indica, 

Banians of Cutch, 182, 248, 267, 279. 

Barabra of Egypt and Nubia, 211. 


Bararata, or the Galla Country 220 

Barbarj^ Arabs, 246, 251, 262. 

Barley, see Hordeiim. 

Barriers of races and nations, 307 

Barringtonia speciosa, 328, 334. 

Basalt, blocks of, on a coral island 58 

Basella tiiberosa, 238, 310. ’ ‘ 

Bashoe Islands, in the East Indies, 

1 18, 

Basilan, island in tlie Sooloo Sea 
127. * 

Battas of Sumatra, 302. 

Beans, sec Vicia, Phasoolus and 
Dolicho.s. 

cultivated in the Monomoisv 
country, 203. . 

Bears in California, 104, 106. 

Beasts ot burden unknown in the 
Monomoisy country, 202 ; boasts 
ot burden among tlie Brinjarr^ 
2 / 8 ; in the vicinity of Behring 
Straits, 317. ” 

Beaver, s*iid to ha%'c been formerly 
numerouHin Interior Oregon, 27. 

Bedoums of the vicinity of Maxdni 
138, 260, 262 ; ot tlie valley of the 
Euphrates, 246 ; of North-western 
India, 247, 265; of PaleKtine, 258: 
Bedouin visiters at Zanzilmr, 263; 
Bedouins of Oman, or of tho vici- 
nity of Mmscat, 264. 


'^08, 377. 


r, 0.- 


^Straits, the tribes around, 

Bellingluiusen Bsland vi.sited, 58. 
Belooches, 267. 


oeu, 


'^Vestorn Africa, 


Beni-Isniel, 243. 

:5erbei-s, or Ly!>ians. 257* 

[^eta vulgaris, the Iwet, 321, 3oo. 
Beteb nsed at the Cartiljncj Islands, 
11 0 , m the East IihIjcs, 120 ; in 
the New Hebrides, and in tho 
N^ondi Gmup, 299; inEast Afrii-a, 

Betula alba, 889. 

Bhills, 270. 
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Bicb.e-le-mar, see Holotliuria. 

Bidens trifida, 321. 

— odorata, 328, 335. 

Bignoma stans, 365. 

— catalpa, 407. 

Bima, a river of Hindostan, 274. 

Birch, see Betula. 

Birdlime, see Cox'dia myxa. 

Birmese, 137. 

Bishai’een, of the Nubian Desei't, 
212, 213. 

Bixa Orellana, 340, 348, 363. 

Blackfeet tiibe, iiihabiting the Rocky 
Mountains, 37. 

Blankets of Noi’th- west America, 17, 
317. 

_ * 

Blitum of the Romans, 386. 

Blue Mountains of Interior Oregon, 
27. 

Boerhaavia pi’ocumbens, 328, 335, 
366. 

Boeiluiavias, of the Andes of Peru, 
§09. 

Bombax anfractuosiim, 347, 363. 

Bombay visited, 186, 190, 243, 247, 
248 ; diversity of races at, 284. 

Borago officinalis, 410. 

Borassus, a flabellate-leaved palm, 
55, 60, 323, 336, 367; fans made 
of, at Tongataboo, 83. 

Borneo, Idan of, 43, 126 ; Dayaks, 
126, 306 ; Wild people of Borneo, 
306. 

Boiiiou, 209. 

Boswellia, 378, 364. 

Bougainville Island, 173. 

Bows, used by tlie natives of Good- 
success Bay, in Term del Fuego, 
11 ; used, in some instances, at 
the Samoa Islands, 73 ; not used 
by the New Zealanders, 76 ; used 
by the Californian tribes, 104, 
109 ; used by the Shasty ti'ibe, 
111 ; used in the vicinity of 
Torx'es Straits, 144; sometimes 
used by the Feejeeans, 152 ; used 
in East Africa, 199, 218; used by 
the Bliills, aixd by the ancient 
Hindoos, 278. 

Bruixxa, representations of, 358. 


Braminical caves, 357. 

Bramins, interview wii,h one at 
Singapore, 1 82 ; no true Bramins 
in the East Indies, 183 ; two 
Bi’amins, apparently of the Te- 
Ihxgan race, seen at Bombay, 186; 
Mahratta Bramins, 186, 270, 271, 
274, 276, 279. 

Bi'ass, highly valued by the tribes 
of East Africa, 202, 206. 

Bi’assica rapa, the turnip, 340, 349, 
392. 

— eruca, 393. 

— oleracea, 321, 340, 384. 

— napus, 386. 

— campestris, 386. 

Bi’ava, a town in East Africa, 193. 
Brazil, abox’iginals of, 7- 
Bread-fruit, see Artocarpus ineisa. 
Brinjarry, of Hindostan, 146, 278. 
Briza media, 345. 

Brouielia aixanas, 337, 348, 367, 407. 
Broussonctia, the paper-mulberry, 
325, 336. 

Brugmansia, 410. 

Bruguiei’a, the fimit eaten at the 
Feojee Islands, 154. 

Bryophillum calycinum, 365. 
Buckwheat, see Polygonum fago- 
pyi’urn . 

Budhisrn noticed, 183. 

Budhist eaves, 353. 

Buifido, the American, unknown in 
Oregon, except along the skix'ts of 
tlxe Rocky Mountains, 27. 

Buffalo, the East Indian, 126, 273, 
^60 400 

Bugis'of Celebes, 134, 183, 292, 
299. 

Bullocks, at the Hawaiian Group, 
93 ; tlieir inti-oduction at the 
Feejee Islands, 164, 339 ; Bul- 
locks, known in the Monomoisy 
countxy, 204 ; among the Galla 
and M’Kuafi, 220, 223 ; the cow, 
veixerated by the Hindoos, ancient 
Egyptians, and eaidy Romans, 268, 
280 ; the Indian bullock, 274, 
278, 359; bullocks figured on the 
Egyptian monuments, 315, 369 ; 
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introduced into North-west Arne- 
rica, 320 ; figured in the Braniiu- 
ical caveSj 357, 361. 

Burdens, mode of carrying in Ore- 
gon, 22; among the Polynesians 
and ancient Egyptians, 88; in 
New Zealand and at the Feejce 
Islands, 88 ; among the Califor- 
nian tribes, 101 ; among tlie East 
Indians, 120 ; among the Fec- 
jeeans, 162 ; among the Mahnitta 
Hindoos, 269, 270. 

Burial, mode of, on the nortli branch 
of the Columbia river, 24 ; and, 
further north, with the Tab kali 
tribe, 25 ; among the Cliinesc, 38 ; 
among the Californian tribes, 103; 
among the Wakamba and M’Kuali 
of East Africa, 200, 223 ; among 
the Parsecs, 248, 249, 

Butirinus, a species kept in artificial 
ponds at the Hawaiian Islands, 
88 . 

C. 

Cabbage, 384. 

Cabul, people of, 247, 360 ; antiqui- 
ties of, 363. 

Cacalia sonchifolia, 365. 

— Kleinii, 410. 

Cacti, of New Mexico, 112; of the 
Andes^ of Peru, 309 ; species of 
Opimtia, naturalised at tlie Ha- 
waiian Islands, 342 ; in Hindustan, 
364; in Egypt, 407. 

Oademosto quoted, 401. 

Caesalpinia sappan, 348, 364. 

Cairo visited, 255. 

Cajanus, tlie pigeon-pea, 341, 347, 
364 ; cultivated in the Monomoisj 
coimtiy, 203 ; and at Zanzibar, 
268. 

Calabrians, 280. 

Caladiurn, see Colocasia. 

Calceolarias, of the Andes of Peru. 
309. 

Calendar of the Taheitians, 6T ; of 
the Hawaiians, 90 ; of the Soahili, 
194; of the Paraeea and Abys- 
miam, 194; of theFeqjoeans,29i 


Calendula officinalis, 394. 

California, visited, 99, 238, 282 - 
^ geographical position of, 297. '' 

Califoinitin tribes use w-ater*proof 
baskets, 17, 102 ; account of these 
trilics, 98; the men devoid of 
clothing, 102, 107 ; the southern 
Caldurnians, 112. 

Caloidiyllum, oliscrved at the Tara- 
wan coral group, 61. 

Calotrojiis proeera, 409. 

Calystcgia, .see Convolvulus. 
Camelopm-il, 221, 231. 

Camels, 378, 307 ; used by the 
Southern Oalla, 220, 340 ; in 
India, 273, 361, 362 ; figured on 
the HiinyMritie momimeuts, 352; 
the twohumped or Bactrian 
camel, 387. 

Cami)aouia amplexieaulis, 321. 
Camphor, 400. 

Canadians, residing in Oregon. 21 

9 A. or OO ^ ' 

Canaiv'i Isingnage, of India, 272. 
Caimrium, 331, 333. 

Canes, those tiset! in Eastern mid 
Western Arabia. 26*1. 

Canna, 329, 336, 344, 403. 

Cannabis sativa, hemp, 362, 385. 
Cuimibniism, 165, 166, 171, 172, 17,% 
203, 221, 241, 305; eiiiinibaliHin 
of the Battas, ;503. 

Cajioes, of the h’uegiaiiH, 9; of the 
Chinooks, IT, 2fl6 ; on the Upper 
Colmuhia. 24, 29 ; Of the Klmnefc 
tH}:)o, in Boutli-western Oregon, 

33 ; none seen among the hluHtm-n 
I\'Uimo...mns, 49; canoes i»f the 
})isap|M>in(inent IslandH, 49 ; of 
the Ananns, or Western Pimmo- 
tuans, 56; the paddle of the 
Tarawan eo-rai grotjp roHemldeg 
tha,t of tlie Ik-rsimi On If, |I2 ; 
canoes of Pleasant Isiand, 63 ; of 
the Samonnw, 68; of New ZeiilamL 
74, 76; of the 'ronga iHlaiidera, 

80, 83 ; of the Hawaliaim, 87 ; of 
the Californian tribes, 102,111; 

121, 123 ; of Booloo, 

; Sampans af the Straitg of 
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Malacca, 132; canoes of tie Aus- 
tralians, 140, 141 ; of the Feejee- 
ans, 148, 149, 153, 154; of the 
Monomoisy Lake, 201 ; river- 
boats in the Godaveri, 274; canoes 
of Vanikoro, 288 ; of the North 
Pacific, and of the Greenland seas, 
297 ; of the Comoro Islands, 301. 

Cape Gooseberry, see Physalis. 

Cape of Good Hope, Malayans at, 
136; Negroes at, 190; diversity 
of races at, 284. 

Cape Verd Islands visited, 188, 234, 
281. 

Caper-bush, see Capparis, 

Capparis, 390. 

Capra Americana, the wool used by 
the Chinooks, 17. 

Capra hircus, the common goat, 
361, 369 ; known in the Mono- 
moisy country, 204, 345 ; known 
to the M’Kuafi, 223 ; landed from 
a whale ship on the Tarawan coral 
'group, 322 ; introduction of the 
goat into the islands of the Pa- 
cific, 322, 339. 

Capra ibex, 369. 

Capricorn, see Capra ibex. 

Capsella bursa-pastoris, 320. 

Capsicum, 318, 325, 332, 385, 343, 
346, 366, 402. 

Caravan routes, 307- 

Caraway, see Carum. 

Cardamine sarmentosa, 327, 333. 

Cardamum, see Amomum. 

Cardiospermum helicacabum, 324, 
332, 333, 40a 

Carduus, 405. 

Caribs, 113, 114, 288. 

Carica Papaya, 319, 325, 335, 346, 
365, 408. 

Oarob tree, see Ceratonia. 

Caroline Islands, 115, 299. 

Carrot, see Dauous carota. 

Cal’S of antique pattern in Hindos- 
tan, 276. 

CarbhamuB tmctoriua, or Dyer’s 
safiron, 365, 381. 

Carun:^ O^i-rvi, 396, 

Cliryophyllus, 331, 334. 


Caryophyllus, see Cloves. 

Caryota urena, 367. 

Cassada, see Jatropha, 

Cassia sophera, 405. 

— ■ occidentalis, 341, 364, 405. 

— tora, 341, 364. 

— scandens, 341, 
alata, 364. 

■ — fistula, 364, 401. 

— lanceolata, 398. 

— obovata, 398. 

— absus, 405. 

Castanea, the chestnut, 390. 

Castes of India, 182, 186, 187, 267, 

272, 278. 

Castor bean, see Bicinus. 

Casuarina equisetifolia, 80, 131, 3295' 
336, 343, 367. 

Catacombs of Naples, 280. 

Catalpa, see Bignonia. 

Cato quoted, 392. 

Cats, 339, 362, 382 ; carried fi;om 
the coast to the Monomoisy coun- 
try, 204, 349 ; none among the 
M‘Kuafi, 223; cats among the 
Arabs, 261. 

Cattle, see Bullocks. 

Cauliflower, 384. 

Caves of India, 353. 

Celebes, 134, 183, 291, 299, 400. 
Celery, see Apium dulce. 

Celosia cristata, 397. 

Celtis australis, 393. 

— occidentalis, 407. 

Cencbrus calyculatus, 326, 337. 
Centaurea calcitrapa, 395. 

— moschata, 405. 

— cyanus, 410. 

Centipede, introduced into the 

Hawaiian Islands, 339. 

Ceram, wild people of, 304. 

Cerasus, see Prunus cerasus, 320. 
Cemtonia siliqua, 364, 391. 

Cerbera, 828, 335. 

— Thevetia, 365. 

Cercis siliquastrum, 390, 
Cei’copithecus, 369. 

Cervus wapiti, the American elk, m 
California, 104. 

Ceylon, notice of, 138. 
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Chxropliyllum sativum, 394. 

Chiiga tribe, of East Afx’ica, 199, 222, 
223, 224. ^ 

Chamseriphis, 402. 

Charity among the Parsces, 249. 
Checkered baskets ot yeraen, 261, 
373. 

Cheiranthus annuus, 404. 
Chenopodiiim album, 317, 320, 401. 
— rubrum, and C. lia- 

■\nun, 401. 

Cherokees, 114. 

Cherry, m Primus cerasiis, 320. 
Chestnut, tsee Castanea. 

Chichorium, the endive, t3S9. 
Chick-pea, or Cicer, 380. 

Cliiefa language among tlic Polyne- 
sians, 89; among the aboriginal 
Americans, 114. 

Chili visited, 11, 189, 235, 2S1. 
Cliimikaine, a mission station in In- 
terior Oregon, 26. 

ChineBO, 38, 118, 145, 281, 283, 284, 
299. 

Chinooks compared with the hhic- 
gians, 10 ; described, 14 ; tlieir 
mode of flattening tlio licad, 16 ; 
of the Lower Columbia, 17; tboir 
mats have some analogy witlitho.se 
of the ChhiGHe, 17; the Chinooks 
are more advanced in the arts 
than th.e bunting tribes of iSTorth- 
west America, 18; capture whales, 
18. 

Chittah, or hunting leopard, 373. 
Chory, of East Africa, 219. 

Chry santliemurn , 3 8 3 . 

— Indicum, 365. 

— segetum, 395. 

Cicer arietinum, or chick-pea, 364, 
380. 

Cicero quoted, 382. 

Cimmeriau darkness, 308. 

Cingalese, 138. 

Cinnamon, 184, 359, 378. 
Circumcision among the Feejeeaus 
and Polynesians, 153 ; among the 
. East African tribes, 199, 200, 220, 
^ 222, 224. 

Ciasus quadrangularis, 363. 


Cissus rotundifolia, 406 
CitrulliLS, the water-melon, 342, 351, 
365, 371, 372. 

Citrus aui'antium, the orange, 340 
346, 350, 401 ; local at the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 85 ; tins fruit not 
eaten by the Banians of Cutch, 268. 
Citrus Sinensis, tlie Mandarin 

orange, 275, 349, 363. 

— torosa, 329, 333. 

— dccumana, the shaddock, 
331, 333, 349, 363. 

— the lemon, 340, 350, 401. 

— limonum, the lime, 841, 
350, 401. 

— Medica, the sweet lemon. 


350, 391. 

Civilisation, traditions respecting its 
origin in America, 11 four na- 
t\iral centres of civilisation, 311. 
Civita Vecclua, 2SU. 

Classet vi.sited, 16. 

Cleome penta{jhyllM, 340, 408. 

— S|:nnosa,, 340. 

Clermont 6'onnerre, a coral Island, 


visited, 47. 

Clii t iate of tlio Southern Hemisphere, 
9; of Interior Oregon, 23, 25, 2t>; 
of New Zealand, 75; of tin;? Ha* 
waliau Islands, S5, 91, 92 ; of 
North California, H>2 ; <*f Nevr 
IHexico, 112; of Australia, 143 
of Western Peru, 2:>7; of the 
Peruvian Amies, 237; of the ^'ai 
ley of tlio NiU% the only j»ortioii 
of the trojucs known to the an* 
cient Greck.s and Jioinans, 256 
climate of Souiliern Arahiii, 217# 
21 S, 260; of Western HindoHtuiit 
272, 274, 276 gnnit variety of 
climate in tropical Aiuerieit, 312, 
313 ; edimate of the equatorial 

i countries, 313. 


Clotliing in tropical climates, rt- 
rnarks on the sultjcct, 64. 

Cloves, 184, 314, 349, 39S. 

Clubs of the New ZealanderH, 76 ; 
the club IS the favourite woiipoa 
of the Tonga iHiandeni, 86 ; and 
of the Feejeoaus, 152; du.b«ua 
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by tbe Nubians of tbe Desert, 214; 
by the Mussai, 226; by the an- 
cient Hindoos, 355, 357. 

Onicus benedictus, 404. 

Coasts, three kinds of, 4. 

Cobra, or asp, 354, 357, 360. 

Coca, the leaves used by the natives 
of the Peruvian Andes, 3 2. 

CoGculus Indicus, 398. 

Cochin, in Southern Hindostan, 300. 

Cochin-Chinese, 136. 

Cochineal, 318. 

Cochlearia, 406, 410. 

Cock-fighting at the Tarawan coral 
group, 61 ; at Taheiti, 65 ; in the 
East Indies, 120. 

Cocoa palni, 323, 332, 336, 344, 346, 
352, 367, 400 ; absent from un- 
visited islands, 49 ; is the principal 
useful plant of the coral islands, 
54 ; neglected at the Hawaiian 
Islands, 93 ; extensively cultivated 
in Luzon, 121; cultivated at the 
Murray Islands, in Torres Straits, 
144; on the coast of East Africa, 
198; and in the West Indies, 319. 

Codioeum variegatum, 330, 336, 367. 

Cofiee, 342, 365, 400 ; wild in the 
Monomoisy country, 203, 

Coix lachryma, 331, 332, 337, 399. 

Colaris, 125. 

Colchicum, 396. 

Colocasia antiquorum, 393. 

Oolocasia esculenta, 55, 323, 332, 
336, 344, 347, 367, 393 ; in New 
Zealand, 75 ; constitutes the chief 
article of food at the Hawaiian 
Islands, 87; terraces for culti- 
vating, taro at the Peejee Islands, 
157, 162. 

Colocasia macrorhiza, 55, 323, 336 ; 
a safeguard against famine, 89, 
153. ^ 

Colocasia grandifolia, 368. 

Colours, those used by the Chi- 
nooks, 18. 

Colubrina Asiatica, 327, 333. 

Columba, a species of pigeon, kept 
in captivity at a Polynesian spirit- 
house, 60, 61. 
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Columba, the domestic pigeon, 192, 
276, 339, 352, 861, 374. 

Columbia River, 24, 29, 3 k 

Columella quoted, 392, 393. 

Commelina, 326, 336, 344. 

Colville, in Interior Oregon, 26, 320. 

Commerce, aboriguxal, among the 
Chinooks, 17 ; at Taheiti, 67 ; 
none among the AustraHans, 141 ; 
aboriginal comfnerce at Tongata- 
boo, 298. 

Comoro Islands, population of, 197; 
Comoro men make trading excur- 
sions into the interior of Africa, 
197, 200 ; the languages at the 
Comoro Islands, 288. 

Compositae of the Andes of Peru, 
309. 

Concan, 272. 

Conferva, an esculent species at the 
Hawaiian Islands, 91. 

Congo tribe of Western Africa, 207. 

Convolvulus batatas, the sweet po- 
tato, in New Zealand, and in the 
other islands of the Pacific, 75, 
824, 335 ; cultivated, without soil, 
in some parts of the Hawaiian 
Islands, 95 : rare at the Eeejee 
Islands, 153; cultivated in the 
Monomoisy country, 203, 346 ; in 
aboriginal America, 318 ; in West- 
ern Africa, 318 ; in Yemen, 351 ; 
in India, 366 ; in Egypt, 408. 

Convolvulus sepium, 336, 338, 406. 

— arvensis, 366, 395. 

— scammonia, 392. 

— Cairius, 404. 

Conyza, 328, 334. 

— odora, 404. 

Cooking amoDg the Polynesians, 64, 
154 ; among the Californian tribes, 
102, 108; among the Feejeeans, 
154 ; among the Galla, 221. 

Copal, 206. 

Copper, obtained by the natives of 
East Africa, 206. 

Copts, 191, 257. 

Coral Islands, account of them, 47 ; 
a mode of procuring water at, 60 ; 
fire, not seen at ceitaia island^, 
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61 ; Tongataboo is a coral island, 
80 ; elevated coral islands, Metia 
and Vatu-lele, 57, 161 ; European 
residents, 59, 62, 238, 282. 

Coral snores yield more food to man 

. than the ordinary sea-coast, 295. 

Corchorus olitorius, 401. 

Cordia crenata, 397. 

— myxa, 375. 

— sebestena, 323, 335, 

Coreopsis tinctoria, 365. 

Coriander, 389. 

Cornel, see Cornus. 

Cornucopias, figured on the Indian 
monuments, 358. 

Cornus, the berries eaten by the 
tribes of Interior Oregon, 30. 

Cornus mascula, and C. sanguinea, 
382. 

Corylus avellana, the filbert, 385. 

Costume of the women of Interior 
Oregon, 23 ; of the Kalapuya 
tribe, 32 ; of the Eastern Pau- 
motuans, 48; of the natives of 
Pleasant Island, 62 ; of the Sa- 
moans, 69 ; of the New Zea- 
landers, 78; of the Californian 
women, 108 ; two styles of cos- 
tume in aboriginal America, 113 ; 
costume of the Feejeeans, 151 ; 
of the M’Kijafi, 223 ; of Chili and 
Peru, 237 ; of the Parsees, 25'0 ; 
of oriental women, 250 ; of the 
modern Greeks, 254 ; of various 
nations of antiquity figined on 
the Egyptian monuments, 256, 
257 ; costume of the Arabs, 259, 
260, 263 ; and of the inhabitants 
of the Dekkan, 273 ; costume of 
the Brinjarry, 278 ; of the ancient 
Hindoos, 355, 357, 360. 

Cotton, 340, 350, 362, 385 ; among 
ancient Peruvian relics, 13, 318; 
a tradition respecting the culture 
of cotton in Mexico, 113 ; intro-' 
duction of cotton into the Medi- 
terranean countries, 385 ; Gossy- 
pium religiosum, 324, 333; the 
culture of cotton does not suc- 
ceed in Equatorial Africa, 349. 


! Cotula coronopifolia, 330, 334. 
Couriers in Southern Arabia, 262. 
Cowries, see Cyprea. 

Cows, see Bullock, 

Coyota, see Wolf. 

Crane, the species figured on the 
Egyptian monuments, 369. 

Cree Tribe, 36. 

Creek Tribe, 37, 114, 287. 

Cress, 393. 

Crinum Asiaticum, 330, 336. 
Crocodiles at some of the western 
groups in the Pacific, 7 0. 

Crocus, 374. 

Crotalaria, 341. 

— quinquefolia, ^31, 333. 
Croton tiglium, 402. 

— tinctoi-ium, 367, 383, 393, 
402. 

— variegatum, see Codiscum. 
Crypsis, 403. 

Ctesias quoted, 387. 

Cucumber, see Cucumis. 

Cucumis melo,the musk-melon, 321, 
351, 379. 

— sativus, the cucumber, 321, 
351, 364, 400. 

— chate, 371, 372. 

Cucui’bita, of Pliny, 376. 

— fcotidissimij, 317. 

— polymorpha, the squash, 

321, 401. 

— axirantiaca, 328, 334. 

— pepo, 342, 402. 

Cuirass of the KJamet tribe of 

North-west America, 83 ; of the 
Tarawan coral group, 61 ; of 
Ombay, 62, 

Cuminum cyminum, the cummin, 
379. 

Cupressus sempervirens, 367, 382. 
Cupix), of Pliny, 396. 

Curcuma, the turmeric, 325, 336, 
400. 

Cured meats, aborigdxml at the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 88, 91 ; at th« 
Peejec Islands, 154. 

Currant, see Ribes. 

Currency at Mocha, 262, 263* 
Cuscuta. 343, 404. 
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Oiistoms, some introduced from the 
Missouri into Oregon, 27 ; some, 
common to Oregon, Mexico, and 
South America, 34 j some, com- 
mon to the Chinese and aborigi- 
nal Americans, 40, 41 ; customs 
of the Tarawan Islanders, 61 ; of 
Pleasant Island, 62 ; of the Ta- 
heitians, 63, 67 ; of the Samoans, 
71; of the New Zealanders, 76; 
of the Tonga Islanders, 82 ; of 
the Hawaiians, 87 ,• customs com- 
mon to the Californians and the 
Polynesians, 108 ; to the Polyne- 
sians and the aboriginals of the 
West Indies, 113 ; customs of the 
Tagala of Luzon, 118 ; of the 
Peejeeana, compared with those 
of the Polynesians, Hindoos, and 
Ambs, 84, 151, 152, 153, 159, 293, 
358 j and with those of Eastern 
Africa, 174, 214, 216, 217; the 
custom of perforating the lobe of 
the ear, 182; customs and pen- 
ances of the Hindoos, 182, 183; 
various ancient Egyptian customs, 
extant at Zanzibar and Mocha, 
195, 196, 260 ; customs of the 
East African Tribes, 199, 201; 
of the Tribes of Central Africa, 
208; of the Kenoos of Upper 
Egypt, 212 ; of the M’Kuafi, 223 ; 
some aboriginal customs among 
the present inliabitants of Pern 
and Chili, 236 ; customs of the 
Arabian tiews, 244 ; of the Par- 
secs, 248 ; various customs com- 
mon to the Hindoos and the an- 
cient Egyptians, 269 ; Muslim 
customs in Centnil India, 274, 
275 ; Ai*ab customs in Malta and 
ill Italy, 253, 280 ; customs of the 
ancient Hindoos, 354. 

Cutch Banians, 182, 248, 267. 

Cycle, the Egyptian or Cynic, 376. 

Cydonia vulgaris, the quince, 351, 
381. 

Cycos circinalis, 332, 336, 346. 

Cynanchum vimiiiale, 404. 

Oynam, the artichoke, 371. 


Cynocephalus, 373. 

Oynoglossum, 410. 

Cynodon dactylon, 337, 368, 403, 

Cyperus, a species, 337. 

— esculentus, 383. 

— articulatus, C. Alopecurus, 

and C. dives, 393. 

Cypreas monetas, a yellow variety, 
extravagantly valued in former 
times at the Hawaiian Islands, 89 ; 
cowries used for money in the 
Thebaid, 212 ; and at Poona, in 
the Dekkan, the species being the 
C. annulus. 273. 

Cypress, see Cupressus. 

Cyprian verses quoted, 384. 

B. 

Dactyloctenium, 368, 403. 

Dahlia, 409. 

Dammara, the resin used for glazing 
pottery at the Feejee Islands, 
163. 

Dampier s Straits, 144. 

Danakil, or Denkali tribes, 218. 

Darfour, 208, 209. 

Date palm, see Phoonix. 

Datisca cannabina, 402. 

Datura fastuosa, 366, 403. 

— metal, 348, 406. 

— stramonium, 343. 

Daucus carota, the carrot, 321, 389. 

Dayaks of Borneo, 126, 306, 307. 

Dean’s Island, in the Coral Archi- 
pelago, visited, 57. 

Defensive armour, used by the lOar 
met tribe of North-west America, 
33 ; used in the Tarawan coral 
group, 62 ; used by the Austra- 
lians, 142 ; used by the ancient 
Hindoos, 355. 

Dg Fuca, Straits of, visited, 14. 

Deghop, 353. 

Dekkan, or the Table-land of South* 
ern India, 272. 

Delaware tribe, 37. 

Delphinium ajacis, 383. 

Demosthenes quoted, 387. 

Denkali, or Danakil tribes, 218. 





Denkawi language of Central Africa, 
208 

DentaHum shells, used for ornament 
in North-west America, 13, 17. 
Desert tribes, 5, 212, 307, 316. 


Desmodium, 341. 

Desmodium purpureum, 327, ooi. 
Desmochseta, 328, 335. 

De Soto quoted, 396, 402. ^ 
Dewlap, an appendage acquired by 
domestic animals, 310. 

Dianthus caryophyllus, the Carna- 


tion, 397. 

Digitaria sanguinale, 326, 332, 337, 
344, 403. 

Digitaria ciliaris, 329, 337.. 
Dioscorea alata, the yam, 80, 154, 
329, 336 : yams in East Africa, 


200, 347. 

Dioscorea pentaphylla, 326, 336. 

■ — bulbifera, 326, 336. 

— aculeata, 332, 336, 367. 


— sativa? 410. 

Dioscorides, plants mentioned by, 


393. 


Diospyrus lotus, 406. 

Disappointment Islands visited, 49. 

Diseases, of the natives of the Coral 
Islands, 50, 62 ; of the Taheitians, 
68 ; of the Samoans, 73 ; of the 
New Zealanders, 79 ; at Tongata- 
boo, 82 ; of the Hawaiians, 97 ; 
of the Californian tribes, 109 ; of 
the East Indies, 135 ; of theFee- 
jeeans, 170; of Western Peru, 237. 

Diversity of physiognomy at Cairo, 
258. 


Diversity of races at Cairo, Singa- 
pore, and the other places visited, 
258, 281, 284. 

Dodona, Oi-acle of, 192. 

Dogs, of the Chinooks, 18 ; of the 
Tarawan coral group, 61 ; dogs 
perhaps absent in aboriginal New 
Zealand, 75 ; dogs at the Har 
wahan Islands, 88, 91 ; not seen 
among the Californian tribes, 108; 
known in the Monomoisy country, 
204 ; known to the M’Kuafi, 223; 
kept by the Brinjarry, 278 ; figured 


on the Egyptian monuments, 31 ^ 
332, 369 ; the only quadruped 
aboriginally introduced into Ame- 
rica, 317, 318 ; dogs aboriginally 
introduced into the Polynesian 
groups, 322 ; figured on tlie 
Indian monuments, 360, 

Dolichos lubia, 388. 

— lablab, see Lablab. 

Domestic animals, a tendency in 
them to become particoloured, 
273, 310. 

Domestic animals and plants, of the 
Monomoisy country, 203, 204: ; 
of the Ethiopian tribes of East 
Africa, 221, 223 ; of' aboriginal 
America, 310, 311, 317; of the 
islands of the Pacific, 322 ; of 
Equatorial Africa, 346; of South- 
ern Arabia, 352 ; of India, 353 ; 
of Egypt, 332, 368 ; of New 
Zealand, 338 ; of Australia, 338; 

Domestic fowl, 361 ; at the Tarawan 
coral group, 61 ; at Pleasant Island, 
63; absent in aboriginal New 
Zealand, 75; introduction of the 
domestic fowl into the Mediterra- 
nean countries, 332, 374; domes- 
tic fowls known in the Monomoisy 
country, 204, 346 ; and in the 
islands of the Pacific, 322. 

Dongola, natives of, 211, 213. 

Donkeys, 361, 369; none in the 
Monomoisy country, 204 ; known 
to the Galla and M’Kuafi, 221, 
223, 224. 

Doum-palm, see Hyphsene. 

Dourra, see Sorghum. 

Dowlutabad fortification, 276, 353, 

Dracaena terminalis, 69, 326, 336, 
367. 

Dracocephalum Moldavicum, 410. 

Dragons, figured on the Indian mo- 
numents, 358. 

Drays of the Dungur, 279. 

Drift-wood, at some coral islands, 5 9, 

Drummond Island, in the Tarawan 
coral group, 62. 

Dryobalanops, or precious camphor 
tree, 314. ■ 
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Ducks, 339, 348, 372 ; rearing of, 
in the East Indies, 121 ; no tame 
ducks in the Monomoisy countiy, 
204. 

Dules, a species kept in artificial 
ponds at the Hawaiian Islands, 
88 . 

Dungur, 279. 

Durio zibethinus, 349. 

E. 

Eae, the custom of perforating the 
lobe, 182. 

Eai'thquakes, 237. 

East Indies visited, 118 ; European 
residents, 118, 128, 240, 283 ; 
diversity of races in, 285 ; ad- 
vancement of knowledge among 
the inhabitants, 291. 

Ebony, 374. 

Echinochloa crus galli, 403. 

Echium mbrum, 396. 

Eclipta, 332, 334, 342, 346. 365, 393. 
Education, universal among the 
Soutlicrn Arabs and the Arabian 
Jews, 244, 261. 

Eel, see Anguilla. 

Egg-plant, or Aubergine, Solanum 
melongena. 

Egypt visited, 191, 242, 255, 279 ; 
diversity of races in, 260, 251, 
285. 

Egy'ptian cycle, 376. 

— emigrants, 264. 

FJroagnuB angustifblia, 385. 

Elatine verticillata, 393. 

J^hdcr, see Sainbucus. 

Elecampane, see Inula helenium, 
EloocliariB, 332. 

Elepliant, 222, 223, 275, 354, 357, 
3(50, 374. 

131e|»lianta, caves at, 353, 358. 
Elcusino coracana, 221, 348. 

— Indica, 329, 332, 344, 352. 
Elk, see Cervus. 

hhlice, or Vaitupan coral group, no- 
ticed, 61. 

Ellora,' caves at, 276, 357. 

Elm, see U'lmus. 


Emigration, from various quarters 
directed towards the Straits of 
Malacca, 284 ; emigration from, 
Africa, 316. 

Ende, or Floris, natives of, 174. • 
Enderby’s Island, in the Phoenix 
coral group, visited, 59. 

Endive, see (Ihichorium. 

Engraulis, anchovy, 217. 

Enginving, the art introduced 
among the Polynesians, 85. 

Entada, see Mimosa scandens. 
Entellus, 355. 

Eoa, in the Tonga group, 79. 
Equatorial countries, productions 
of, 313, 314. 

Eragrostis capillaris, 345. 

Erinaceus auidtus, 369. 

Erodium, 321. 

Erromango, see Aramanga. 

Ervum lens, the lentil, 362, 378. 

— ervilia, 388. 

Erythrina, 327, 334, 350. 
Eiythroxylon, see Coca. 

Esquimaux, portraits of, resembling 
the Chinooks, 19 ; the Esquimaux 
again noticed, 44 ; canoes of the 
Esquimaux, 296. 

Ethiopian race, 210 ; Ethiopian 
tribes of East Africa, 198, 199, 
211 ; some of the ancient kings of 
Egypt Ethiopians, 214 ; eunuchs, 
230. 

Ethulia conyzoides, 393. 

Etiquette among the Feejeeans, 154. 
Kunuchs, 230. 

Euphorbia calendulifolia, 403. 

— tirucalli, 366, 40E. 

— tithyrnaloides, 366. 

— peplus, 395. 

— hypericifolia, 343. 
Euphorbia, 330,336. 

— lathy ris, 395. 

Euphoria, 331, 333. 

i Euphrates, inhabitants of the valley, 
246, 307, 308, 

Europe visited, 252, 280 ; diversity 
of races in Europe, 285. 

European colonists, 233 ; among 
the Polynesian Islands, 62, 238 ; 
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afc the Feejee Islands, 240 ; in the 
East Indies, 241; in Hindostan, 
241. 

Europeans, 280. 

Evil eye, superstition of, 280. 
Evodia horfcensis, 330, 333. 


F. 

Faba, 379. 

Fa-hian, a Chinese traveller of the 
foui’th century, 184. 

Fakaafo, in the Union coral 
group, 60. 

Falkland Islands, not reached by 
aboriginals, 9. 

Fanning’s Island, a detached coral 
island, noticed, 60. 

Fans used at Tongataboo, 83 ; and 
at the Feejee islands ; the flag- 
shaped fans of Yemen, 261, 358. 
Far, of the Romans, 370, 381. 
Faselum, of the Romans, 386. 
Fazoglo, natives of, 208. 

Feejee Islands visited, 148 ; conver- 
sational powers of the Feejeeahs, 
173; European residents, 148, 
239 ; diversity of races at, 283 ; 
state of knowledge at the Feejee 
Islands, 293 ; the Feejeeans hold 
no intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring groups, 298. 

Fehi banana, of Taheiti, see Musa. 
Fellahs, or cultivating Arabs, 216, 
258. 

Fellata, of Centml Africa, 226. 
Fennel, see Foeniculum. 

Fenugreek, or Trigonella, 381. 

Fern, tufts of, figured on the Pha- 
raonic monuments, 375. 

Ficus Indica, the Banian fig, 362. 
a second species of sacred ficr, 
277, 357, 361. 

— tinctoria, 329, 336. 

Ficus, 330, 336. 

religiosa, the pipul tree, 348, 
352, 367. 

carica, the common fig, 349, 
352, 367, 371, 372. ^ 

Idg, see Ficus. 

Filbert. 386. 


Fillet, worn by Bedouins, 264. 

Fine arts among the Chinooks : the 
style corresponding in some re- 
spects with that of the sculptures 
of Mexico and Yucatan, 18, 34 
fine arts among the Chinese, 41 
among the Feejeeans, 152; the 
decline of art in Egypt, 256. 
Fir-trees, see Abies. 

Fire, prairies burned over, in West- 
ern Oregon, 32, 83 ; fire not seen 
at certain coral islands, 61 ; known 
among the wildest tribes of Bor- 
neo, 306. 

Fire-worshippers, 248, 251. 

Fishing tribes of Term del Fuego, 8; 
of North-west America, 14, 317. 

Fish-ponds at the Tarawan coral 
group, 61 ; at the Plawaiian 
Islands, 88. 

Flagellaria, 331, 336, 347. 

Flax, see Linum. 

Flight of birds, omens drawn from, 
in the East Indies, 291. 

Floris, or Ende, natives of, 174. 

Fly, 323, 332 ; the house-fly absent 
from the uninhabited coral islands, 
49, 58, 323. 

Foeniculum vulgare, 342, 387. ' 

Food of the East Indians consists 
chiefly of rice, 46 ; of the islanders 
of the Pacific, consists chiefly of 
farinaceous roots, 46 ; of the 
natives of Pleasant Island, 63 ; of 
the New Zealanders, 74 ; of the 
Hawaiians, consists chiefly of taro, 
88; of the Marquesas IslanderK, 

98 ; of the Californian tribes, 102, 
310; of the Feejeeans, consists 
chiefly of yams, 154 ; of the 
Southern Galla and M’Kuafi, 221, 
224 ; of the Mussai, 225 ; of the 
Cutch Banians, 268 ; of a Calcutto 
IBndoo, 268 ; the quantity of food 
afforded by coral shores, 295 ; an<l 
by the natural vegetation of diiict'- 
ent countries, 308. 

Fortified villages of Now Zealand, 

76 of Tongataboo, 81 ; of the 
leejeeans, 162. 
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Poula, of Western Africa, 226. I 

Fowler, the profession aboriginal at i 
the Hawaiian Islands, 88. 

Fowls at the Tarawan coral group, 
61 j at Pleasant Island, 63 ; at 
the Feejce Islands, 153; absent 
in aboriginal Hew Zealand, 76; 
their introduction into the Medi- 
terranean countries, 375. See 
Domestic fowl. 

Poxes in California, 104. 

Fragaria, the strawberry, 321, 393, 
407. 

Fmnce visited, 280. 

Frankincense, 378. 

Franks, or Europeans, 232, 254. 

Fraxinus exbelsior, 382. 

— ornuB, 390. 

Frigate-bird, see Tachypetes. 

Fuci, esculent species at the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 91, 92 ; and like- 
wise a poisonous species, 92. 

Fuegians, account of, 9; devoid of 
clothing, 9 ; their implements 
analogous to those of Horth-west 
America, 10 ; the Fuegians com- 
pared with other tribes of the 
Southern Hemisphere, 10, 11. 

Fumaria officinalis, 394. j 

Fureraa gigantea, 344, 367. 

G. 

Galapagos Islands, character of the 
zoological productions, 313. 

Galega officinalis, 410. 

Galen quoted, 393, 397. 

Galeopithecus, 314. 

Galla tribes, 199, 211, 219. 

Gambling among the tribes of Inte- 
rior Oregon, 30 ; among the 
Cliineso, 41 ; among the Califor- 
nian tribes, 102. 

Game rare in Interior Oregon, 27 ; 
£i!>undant in North California, 
104. 

Gardenia Taitensis, 55, 60, 323, 334. 

Gardenia fiorida, 342. 

Gardners Island, in the Phoenix 
coral group, visited, 58. 


Geese, see Goose. 

Gems do not appear to have been 
valued in aboriginal America, 14 j 
among the articles of commerce 
which in ancient times were 
transported from the greatest 
distances, 14 ; Indian Muslims, 
their traffic in gems, 266. 

Genoa, 280. 

Geological structure of the Dekkan, 
and of the Table-land of Oregon, 

24, 276. 

Geophila reniformis, 324, 334. 
Gibraltar visited, 252. 

Ginger, see Zingiber. 

— in the Monomoisy country, 

203. 

Gipsies, 279, 287. 

Gleditschia triacanthus, 410. 

Glycine, a species used for poison- 
ing fish at the Feejee Islands, 166* 
Glycyrrhiza, liquorice, 396. 

Gmelina Asiatica, 366. 

Goat, see Capra hircus. 

Godaveri, a river of Hindostan, 274, 
277. 

Gomphocarpus fruticosa, 409. 
Gomphrena globosa, 366, 406. 

Goose, 355, 360, 369 ; a species 
inhabiting the crest of the Peru- 
vian Andes, 12 ; another species, 
on the high mountains of the 
Hawaiian Islands, 93 ; no tame 
geese in the Monomoisy countrv, 

204. 

Gooseberry, see Kibes. 

Gorputi, or Seroor, a town in the 
Dekkan, 274, 277. 

Gossypium, see Cotton. 

— religiosum, 824, 833. 
Gourd, a species known to the an- 
cient Peruvians, 13 ; see also La- 
genaria.^ 

Grain, unknown among the islanders 
of the Pacific, 46, 294. 

Grande Coulee, in Interior Oregoi^ 

25. 

Grangea, 393. 

Gmnite of North-west America* 25. 
Grape, see Vitis. 
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Grass-seed, used for food by the 
Californian tribes, 102, 108. 

Gratiola?, 330, 336. 

Greece visited, 253. 

Greyhound, 315, 369. 

Grus, or crane, a species figured on 
■ the Egyptian monuments, 369. 

Guachos of Patagonia, 235, 237. 

Guava, see Psidium. 

Guinea, natives of, 207. 

Guinea-fowl, see hTurnidia. 

Guinea-pig, 310. 

Gum-arabic, 222, 379. 

Gum-lac, 400. 

Guzerati Banians, 269; Bramins,359. 
language, 250. 

H. 

Hadem, of Southern Arabia, 192 ; of 
the island of Zanzibar, 197; of the 
delta of the Juba, 199. 

Hadjerkim in Malta, ruins of, 191, 
358. _ 

Halyotis shell, used for ornament, in 
the Stra;its of Be Fuca, and also 
in California, 20. 

Plamajauwi of Central Africa, 208. 

Harneer Arabs, 264. 

Harafora tribes, 126, 304. 

Hats, worn in wet weather by the 
maritime tribes of North-west 
America, 14 ; the like conical 

• form of hat occurs on the opposite 
coast of Asia, and in the East 
Indies, 14; also at the Tarawan 
coral group, 61 ; a hemispherical 
liat or cap worn m the Sliasty 
tribe, 110. 

Hawaii, the isknd visited, 92. 

Hawaiian Islands visited, 84 ; Chi- 
nese a,t, 38; climate of, 85; the 
natives have shown a remarkable 

' fondness for mathematics, 86 ; 
European residents, 84, 238 ; di- 
versity of races at, 282. 

Hayti, 287. 

Hazaeen, or the Somali country, 222. 

Health in tropiciil climates, a x’emark 
respecting, 64. 


Hebrew language, 243, 244, 287. 

Hebrews, 241. 

Hedera, ivy, 384. 

Hedgehog, see Erinaceus. 

Hedjaz Arabs, 259. 

Hedyotis paniculata, 330, 334. 

Helianthus, a \veed in Oregon, 319. 
— animus, 365, 409. 

Hemp, 385. 

Henna, see Lawsoniji. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, 280,394. 

Hernandia sonora, 55, 323, 335. 

Herodotus, his account of the Etliio- 
plans quoted, 210, 211, 221, 359; 
his account of a maritime c.Kpcdi- 
tion sent by Darius, 245; of the 
ancient Ikrsians, 248, 381; of the 
complexion of tlie Egy|>tianH, 254; 
of the Indian bows, 27S; of the 
})racticc of scaliting, 294; of tlie 
Calantian Indians, 359 ; plants 
mentioned by Herodotus, 37B 
385. 

Herpestis monniera, 366. 

Hervey, or Karatonga group, natives 
of, 98. 

Hesiod quoted, 380, 383. 

H eteroj)ogon, 337. 

Hibiscus, 331, 333. 

— trionum, 402. 

— abelrnosclms, 327, 406. 

— SyriacuH, 402, 

— tiliaceiis (Paritium), 67. 

— rosa-HinensiH, 327, 333, 363. 

— manihot, 333. 

— esculentus, the oehra. 350, 
401. 

Hill-forts of India, 277, 353. 

Hilo, on Hawaii, visited, 92. 

Hiimilaya range of mountains, a na- 
tui'id barrier of I'accs and nations, 
307. 

Himyaritic monuments, 352. 

Hindoo customs in North AmeriaL 
25. 

Hindoos, 181, 267 ; the ancient Him 
doos, 353. 

Hindostan, 3?luBteni, natives of, 1 80 ; 
European re.HidcntH in Himiostan, 
240, 280; Westorn Hindoshm/iOTi 
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formerly four nations in Hindos- 
tan, 272. 

Hipponax quoted, 384. 

History and literature among the 
Polynesians, how pi'eserved, 90. 

Holothuria, esculent species, at the 
Feejee Islands, 153 ; the biche-le- 
niar, 163. 

Homer, the mode of warfare de- 
sciihed by him illustrated, 257 ; 
Homer seems to allude to India, 
359 ; plants mentioned by Homer, 
371, 380. 

Honden Island, in the Coral Archi- 
pelago, visited, 49. 

Honey-bee, 361, 377 ; honey in the 
Monomoisy counti’y, 203. 

Hoorn Island, sighted, 97. 

Hop, sec Humulus. 

Hordeum, barley, 320, 362, 376. 

— muriiium, 403. 

•Hornbills, in the East Indies, 125. 

Honse, among the tribes of Oregon, 
22, 26, 29, 34 ; the small breed of 
the East Indies, 122 ; no horses 
in the Monomoisy country, 204; 
none among the M’Kuafi, 223, 
225 ; introduction of horses into 
Northwest America, 319 ; into the 
Polynesian Islands, 339 ; the horse 
figured on the Indian monuments, 
356, 360 ; and on the Egyptian 
monuments, 373. 

Horse-chestnut, me iEsculus. 

Horse-radish, see Cochlearia. 

Hottentot race, 74, 226, 

House-fly, see Fly. 

Household gods of the Hindoos, 274. 

Hoya carnosa, 365. 

Huirs Island, in the Phoenix group, 
59. 

Hiiiuulus, tho hop, 406. 

Hunter’s Island, near New Cale- 
donia, visited, 173. 

Hunter Kiver, in New South Wales, 

. 140. 

Hunting tribes of Terra del Fuego, 
10 ; of Oregon, 21 ; of North-west 
America, 36 ; of ancient America, 
38 ; the hunter state does not exist 


in New Zealand, 75 ; it exists in 
Australia, 142 ; and in some of 
the East India Islands, 301, 305. 

Hyacinthus, 382. 

Hydroeotyle, 324, 334. 

Hydrophytes, rare at the coi*al 
islands. 47. 

Hyksos, period of the, 215, 374. 

Hyphsene, the doum-palm, 217, 352, 
372. 

Hyssopus officinalis, 387. 

I 

Ibex, or capricorn, 369. 

Ibis, 369. • 

Idan, of Borneo, 43, 126. 

Idolatry, 248, 256,267, 269, 357. 

Igorote, see Ygorotes. 

Impatiens balsamina, 403. 

Implements of the Patagonians, 8 ; 
of the Feejeeans, 10, 11; of the 
natives of Good Success Bay, 10 ; 
of the ancient Peruvians, 13; of 
the Chinooks, 16 ; of the tribes 
north of the Chinooks, 20 ; of the 
Spokane tribe of Interior Oregon, 
26; of the natives of Serle Iskand, 
48; of the natives of the Bisap- 
pointment islands, 50 ; of the 
Penrhyn Islanders, 52 ; of the 
Yaitiipan Islanders, 53, 61 ; of the 
Tarawan Islanders, 61 ; of the Sa- 
moans, 73; of the New Zealanders, 
78 ; of the Tonga Islanders, 83 ; 
of the Hawaiians, 89; of Hoorn 
Island, 97; of the Baratonga group, 

, 98 ; of the Californian tribes, 109; 
^■>f the Shasty tribe, 110 ; of the 
Australians, 142; of the Feejeeans, 
152 ; of New Georgia, or the Sol(> 
inon Islands, 177 ; of the Soahili, 
196; ofthe'Weient Hindoos, 355, 
356. 

India visited, 269 ; the antiquities, 
and the domestic animals and 
plants, 353. 

Indian or Telingan race, 180- 

Indigo, 318, 375. 

Indigofera, 341. 
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Indiffofera of the Andes of Peru, 
309. 

Indo-Chinese countries, 136. 

Indus River, 266, 308, 360. 

Inga, 341, 

Innovation, among the Talieitans, 
65 ; among the Samoans, 72 ; 
among the New Zealanders, 78, 
79 ; at Tongataboo, 81 ; at tlie 
Hawaiian Islands, 85; rejected l )y 
the Australian tribes, 141 ; iniio- 
vations at Cairo and Alexandria, 
279; the slow progress of innova- 
tion in mountain fastnesses and 
in other secluded situations, 308. 

Inocarpus edulis, 327, 333, 341. 

Inscriptions, ancient, in the caves of 
India, 356, 357, 350. 

Introduced animals and plants of 
the Coral Islands, 53 ; of the 
Tara wan coral group, 61; of New 
Zealand, 75; of Luzon, 121 ; none 
among the Australian tribes, 141, 
142, 143. 

Inula Arabica, and I. undulata, 3S3. 
— helenium, the elcu-iimj^iuio, 
397. 


Janga Tribe, of Central Africa, 208, 
Japanese, 116, 297. 

Jasminum, 365, 404. 

— sambac, or Mogorium, 
403. 


Jatropba curcas, 350, 367. 

Jatropha manihot, the cassada, 367 ; 
cultivated by the Monomoisy, 203, 
348; and in aboriginal America, 
811. 

Java, 135. 

Javelin, the flivourito weapon of 
most of the Polynesian triljos, 48; 
not iised by the New Zealanders, 
76; some inferior javelins among 
the CalifornianH, 104,. 108 ; jave* 
lius of the Austndians, 142; of tlie 
Feejeeans,ir>2; of tlie Bomali, 217. 

Jellab of Egy {)t, 21 1. 

Jervis Island, a detached coral 


island, 60, 

Jews, 241, 260; the Beni-Isracd, 243. 
Juari, sm Sorghtnn. 

Juba River, in i’last Africa, 190, 206, 

t.‘% 1 ** 


i Juggernaut, 358. 

» Jughins regia, the walmit, 390. 


Iowa Tribe, 36. j 

Ipoincea quainoelit, 366. j 

— plioonicea, 366. 

Iraxin, 266. 

Iris Ploreutina, 388. | 

Iron, obtained and manufactured by 
the East Africa, n tribes, 199, 206, 
225 ; manufactured by the Borneo 
tribes, 307. 

Iroquois tribe, 36. 

Irrigation, aboriginal in Peru, 1 1 ; 
and in the Hawaiian Islands, 88. 

Italy visited, 280. 

Ivory, trade in, 1 99, 202, 200, 222, 
374. 

Ivy, Hedera, 384* 


Jussuea diffusa, 3f6b 

— - angtiHii folia, 324, 334. 
Justicia pur|)urea, 330, 335. 


K. 

Kalndes, 2.57. 

Kaifers of South Africa, 206, 
Kugayan H<,>olf>o, an ialaial in llit 
StnJoo Stfit, 131. 

Kahtun, or Yoktan Amlis, 262, 264* 
Kalunchoe /Kgy|»tiaca., 3»l 5. 

Ivulupuya tribe, of Wcfsicrii Oregon, 

*!•> 

O 

Ivamus root, 27. 

Kambinda tribe, of Went Africa, 
207. 


J. 

Jaok-teek, m Artocarpus. 

Jair caste, of India, 275. 

Jambosa vulgaris, 348. 

«— Malaccensis, 324, 334, 349. 


Karcnm ijf Birinuli, 137, 279, 
Karli, the cnvch at, 273, 277, 
Ka«mgi tribi:?, of Wenlttm 
207. 


af.*!; 


Kauai, ar Taual, in tlie if&wwlmi 
group, visited, 91, 
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Kauri, me Damn; am. 

Kava, see Piper methysticum. 

Kawaki, in tlie Coral Archipelago, 
56. 

Kenneri Caves, 353. 

Kenoos of Upper Egypt, 212. 

Kidney-bean, see Phaseolus. 

Kingsmill, or Taiawan coral group, 
61. 

Klamet tribe, of Western Oregon, 
33, 

Klickatat tribe, of Western Oregon, 
32. 

Kliugs, or Telinga people, 181. 

Knowledge, the imparting and geo- 
graphical progress of, 286, 288, 
290. 

Kooskoosky, a tributary of the 
Columbia River, 28, 

Koi'an quoted, 399. 

Kordofan, natives of, 208, 209, 

Kostan of Nubia, 21 k 

Kniala of Africa, 207, 279. 

Kris of the ancient Hindoos and 
the modern Arabs, 358. 

Krishna, worship of, 277. 

Kroo men of Western Africa, 196. 

Kshatrya caste of Hindoos, 271. 

Kylas, at Ellora, 359. 

Kylliiigia monocephala, 327, 


L. 

liA-BiAT. incert., 331, 335. 
Lablab, 341, 405. 

vulgaris, 324, 384. 


Languages, multiplicity of, in Ore- 
gon, 23, 30 ; the analogy with the 
Mexican, 34 ; languages of the 
Californian tribes, 106; two divi- 
sions of American languages, 114; 
language of the Japanese, 118; of 
the Tagala of Luzon, 123; of the 
proper Malays, 132; a word com- 
mon to the natives of Australia 
and New Britain, 145; the Soahili 
language, 193; lan^age of the 
aboriginals of Zanzibar, 197; of 
the Desert Tribes of Nubia, 212 ; 
of the Somali, 218 ; of the M’Kuafi, 
223, 224; affiliation of languages, 
233, 234; English language, in- 
j creasing in Chili, 236; Hebrew 
language, 243,244, 287; language 
of the Parsees, 248, 250 ; lan^ages 
of Hindostan, 272; succession of 
languages in the environs of Na- 
ples, 280; extension or imparting 
of languages, 286; the language 
used in Hayti, 287 ; a language of 
words, hardly needed by certain 
East Indian tribes, 305, 306. 
Lantana, 366, 409. 

Lanun of Mindanao, 130. 

Lapa, or Oparo, natives of, 98. 

337 , j Laplanders, 43. 

Lapwai, a mission station in Interior 
Oregon, 28. 

Lascars, two seen at Sooloo, 128, 
181; Lascars at Manila, 181; at 
Singapore, 181. 

Lathyrus sativus, 388. 

Laurus camphora, 400. 


Lactuca sativa, the lettuce, 349, 385. Lava, blocks of, on Rose Island, 58; 
Ladrone or Marian Islands, 116. lavarstream^ on Savaii, m the 

Lagenaria, the gourd, in New Zea- Samoa group, 70; on Hawaii, 92; 

land, and in the other islands of of Vesuvius, 280. 

the Pacific, 75, 324, 334; in Egypt, Lavandula, lavender, 380. 

332, 376 ; in tlie Monomoisy Lavatcra arborea, 402. 
country, 203, 846 ; among the Lavender, 380. 

M’Kuafi, 223 ;-in aboriginal Ame- Lawsonia, the henna, 351, 362, 396. 


idea, 318; in Yemen, 351; in 


Lama of Peni, 310. 

Larnium amplexicaule, 405. 
Lam pong, of Sumatra, 135. 


Leather, not seen among the Fue- 
gians, 11; manufactured by the 
Chinooks, 17; another kind, ma- 
nufactured by the more northern 
tribes, 20; manufactured by the 
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IQamet tribe, 33 j by the Shasty 
sribe, 110. 

Leeks, 378. 

Legends of the Feejeeans, 293 
Leghorn, 280. 

Lemna, 332, 336. 

Lemon, see Citrus. 

Lemon-grass, sec Andropogon, 
Lentil, 378. 

Leonotis leonurus, 368. 

Leopard of East Africa, 223; tlie 
hunting leopard, 373. 

Leopard of India, 275. 

Lepidium sativum, 386. 

— latifolium, 404. 

Lettuce, see Lactuca. 

Leucus decera-dentatus, 328, 335. 
Libyan.s, or Berbers, 257. 

Lichen, an edible species, in Inte- 
rior Oregon, 26. 

Ligusticum Peloponncnse, 410. 
Ligustrurn vulgare, the privet, 396. 
Lilac, see Syringa. 

Lilium candidum, 3S5. 

— martagon, 392. 

Lima visited, 11, 189, 236, 282. 
Lime, see Citrus limunum. 

Lindeiiha, 328, 335. 

Limueus quoted, 383. 

Linum, flax, 362, 373. 

Lions, sculptured in the ancient 
Indian caves, 354, 357. 

I iquorice, see Clycyn’hiiia. 

Literature of the PolynosiaiiB, 90, 
293; of the Somali, 218; of thes 
Bugis, 134, 291 ; of tlie Parsecs, 
251 ; of Madagascar, 291 ; no iite* 
^rature in Aboriginal America, 294. j 
Lizards, at tlie Coral Ishiiuls, 59, 

, 323. 

Loasas, of tlie Andes of Pern, 309- 
Lobelia, of the Andes of Peru, 309. 
Lolium, 403. 

Looggoon, a town in tlie interior of 
East Africa, 222. 

Lote-tree, see ZizipluiB. 

Lousiade, natives of tlie, 144. 

Lovuma River, of E?ist Africa, 205. 
Lubia, see Bolichos. 

Ljiceriie, i;e^,Mediciigo. 


Luffa, 351, 376. 

Luhjy River, of East Africa, 205. 
Lupalaconga tribe, of East Africa 
225. ^ 


Lupine, the edible species, 380. 

Lupines, of the Andes of Peru, 309. 

Luzon, Igorote of, 43 ; the island 
visited, _1 1 8 Negrillocs of Luzon, 
178 ; diveraity of i-aces, 285. 

Lycopersicum csculontum, tiie com- 
mon tomato, 321, 4US. 

Lyeiuni, 343. 

Lynxes, in California, 104, 

m: 

Macassar, mentioned by "Avicenna, 
400. 

Madiigasear, Malayans of, 137, 196, 
197 ; Telmgans of, 187 ; the Va« 
zimba of, 187, 288 ; negroes of, 
189, 196, 197 ; languages of Ma- 
dagascar, 288 ; ciiaracter of the 
zoological productions, 313. 

Madder, see Rubia. 

Madeira, vhited, 188,233, 281, 

Magellanic Archipelago, 8, 297. 

Maiuu's. 278. 


Mahrattus, 257, 269. 

Maize, sec 7 a'm. 

.Makanil>a or Wakainlui 'rrilie, of 
J'kist Africa, 199. 

Makrizi t|Uotetl, 401. 

.Makaa tribe, of East Afriiai, 203, 
205, 20r». 

Malacca, Htraits of, cuingration h> 
wurds;, 284. 

l\Ialayun race, 44, 288 ; a tnice fif, 
among the people of IfuifloKtan, 
138. 

l\Iukiy class of language:., 196, gss, 
Aluslims, 124, 1 1 32, ItjT; 
Hnuetiniea vLit Min'l«a,l38, 
— - ikannsula, a wild trifle ot 
the, 305. ' 

Malikolo, in the New 
group, 17T. 

Maidive Rkmilers, 137, 300, 8t 

Mullea liohrO, 329, 333. 

Miiliow, cultivated in Lgy|it 


«'ji w 
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Malta ■visited, 190, 191, 252, 285; 

tbe language of the Maltese, 287. 
Malum of tlie Romans, 381. 

Malva alcea, 394. 

— sylvestris, and M. verticillata, 

383. 

Man, in a sta,te of nature, does not 
exist at the present day, 302 ; 
various approximations, 305, 306. 
Manabhawa caste of Hindoos, 277. 
Manetho quoted, 257, 370,, 377. 
Manilius quoted, 377. 

Mangifera Indica, the mango, 341, 
347, 351, 357, 301. 

Mango, see Mangifera. 

Mangroves, at the Tarawan coral 
group, 61- ; the fruit of the Bru- 
guiera, eaten at tlieFeejee Islands, 
154. 

Manhii, in theCoral Archipelago, 56. 
Manila visited, 118. 

Mangsi Islands, in the East Indies, 

131 . 

Manna, in the Samoa group, visited, 
69. 

Manufactures, see Implements. 

Map, explanation of the accompa- 
nying, 4. 

Marian or Ladrone Islanders, 116. 
Mariscus paniccus, 329, 337. 

Maritime intercourse in the Pacinc 
. and Indian Oceans, 295, 301. 
Maritime tribes of Terra del Fuego, 
8; of North-west America, 14; 
they are more advanced in the 
arts than the Ininting tribes, 18, 
20 ; {incl more populous, 20 ; tlie 
tribes north of the Chinooks, 19, 
20 307. 

Marquesas Islands, natives _ of, 98; 
bread-fruit forms the chief sup- 
port of the inhabitants, 98. 
Marriage,— -Child marriages among 
the Birsees and Indian Muslims, 
250, 267 ; second marriages 

among Hindoos, 272 ; maiTiago 
prohibited in the Manabhawa 
.caste, 277. 

Marseilles, 190, 280. 

Mursilea, 327, 337. 


Martial quoted, 372. ^ ^ _ 

Masks used by the maritime trmes 
of North-west America, 18, 20 , 
by tbe ancient Mexicans, 34; and 
by tbe Chinese, 41 ; masks 
formerly, in some instances, used 
by the Hawaiians, 39. 

Mastich-tree, 387. 

Matricaria chamomilla, 395. 

Mats of theVaitupan coral ^oup, 
chequered, like some made in 
the East Indies, 61 ; mats of the 
Chinooks, 17; of the Dungur, 
279. 

Mauai, in the Hawaiian group, 

visited, 95. . 

Mauna ICea and Mauna Roa, in the 
Hawaiian group, 96. 

Maurandya, 366. 

Maviha tribe, of East Africa, 205. 
Mbua, or Sandalwood Bay, in the 
Feejee Group, 161, 166. 

Medicago sativa, 388. ^ 

Mediterranean countries, visited, 
190, 208, 211, 243, 253. 

Melastoma malabathrica, 328, 334, 
Melia azederach, 340, 363, 401. 
Melilotus officinalis, 381. 

— coerulea, 410. 

Melissa officinalis, 392. 

Melolo, in the Feejee group, 161. 
Melons, see Ciicumis and Citrnllus. 
Menomeni tribe, 36. 

Mentha rotundifolia, 410. ^ 

Mentha crispa, and M. pulegium, 
387. ^ 

Mercurialis, 392. it 

Mermaids, represented on the In- 
dian monuments, 358. 

Merops, 125. 

Merremengo, see Wakamha. 

Metals known to the ancient Peru- 
vians and Mexicans, 13, 113 5 
countries enumerated in which 
metals were aboriginally unknown, 

Mctia, an elevated coral island, 57, 
327. 

Mexicans, 34 ; some of tbeir cu^ 
toms common to the Chinese, .41, 
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42 ; tlie Mexicans again noticed, 
112 . 

M’Hiao tribe, of East Africa, 205, 
206. 

Mianai tribe, 36. 

Micronesiaus, 115, 299. 

Migrations of tlie human family, 
indicated on the map by a dotted 
Hne, 4; waves of migration, 290, 
294, 308; migrations by sea, 295; 
two routes of migration in the 
main Pacific, 299 ; migrations by I 
land, 302, 317. 

Mille, in the Radack coral group, 62. 
Millet, see Panicum. 

Mimosa pudica, 328, 334. 

— scandens, 330, 334. 
Mimusops hexandra, 365. 

Mina, in Western Africa, 207. 
Mindanao, in the East Indies, 124, 
283. 

Mindoro, island of, in the East 
Indies, 124. 

Mineral kingdom absent from the 
coral islands, 48. 

Mint, see Mentha. 

Mirabilis Jalapa, 321, 409. 
Mission-natives among the islands 
of the Pacific, 55, 69. 

Missouri tribes, 27, 36. 

Mistletoe, a species abounding in 
South-western Oregon, 34. 

M’Kean’s Island, in the Phoenix coral 
group, visited, 59. 

M’Kenzie’s Island, in the Caroline 
group, noticed, 115. 

M’Kindo tribe, of East Africa, 205. 
M’Kuafi tribe, of East Africa, 199, 
222 . 

Mocha visited, 43, 138, 192, 216, 
259 ; diversity of races at, 285. 
Mode of carrying burdens, see 
Burdens. 

Mogorium sambac, 404. 

Moguls, or modern Persians, 247. 
Molasses made from the cocoa-palm 
at the Tarawan coral group, 62. 
MoUugo verticillata, 322. 

Molucca Islands, ancient inter- 
course with, 174, 184, 398. 


Momordica balsamina, 350, 376, 402. 

— pedata, 402. 

Money unknown at tlie Samoan 
Islands, 73, 294 ; aboriginal at the 
Hawaiian Islands, 89. 

Mongolian race, 6; distribution of, 
7 ; possesses three of the four na- 
tural centres of civilisation, 311. 
Monkeys in the wild state, 125; dif- 
ferent species figured on the Indian 
monuments, 355 ; and on theEgyi> 
tian monuments, 369, 373. 
Monomoisy, of East Africa, 201 ; 
they have no beasts of burden, 
202; incursions of the M’Kuafi. 
224. 

Monomoisy Lake, 200, 204, 206. 
Monsoons, 116, 263, 270, 276, 299. 
Morinda citrifolia, 54, 55, 58, 323. 
334. 

Moringa, 364. 

Morus alba, 343, 367, 398. 

— nigra, 387. 

Moruts, see Ygorotes, 

Mosquito, introduction of, into the 
Hawaiian Islands, 339. 
Mountaineers of the Feejee Islands, 
150, 164, 174 ; of Arabia, 263. 
Mouse, 339. 

Movisa, or Wabiza tribe, of East 
Africa, 203, 204. 

I M’Sambara tribe, of East Africa, 204. 
M'Sigua tribe, of East Africa, 199, 
204, 205, 222, 224. 

Mugil, mullet, kept in ponds at the 
Tarawan and Hawaiian groups, 
61, 88. 

Mulberry, see Moms. 

Mullet-ponds at the Tarawan conil 
group, 61; at the Hawaiian Islands, 

Mummies, the antiquity of, 384,380. 
Muiidjola tribe, of Western Africa 
207. 

Murray Islands, in TorresStmits, 144. 
Musa, the fehi banana of TaheitL 65, 

66, 329, 336, 344. 

Musa sapientum, 81, 115, 326, 832, 
336, 344, 347, 352, 356, 361, 399; 
at the Murray Islands, in Torres 
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Straits, 144 ; at the Feejee Islands, 
i53, 166; in East Africa^ 200; in 
aboriginal America, 319. 

Muscari comosum, 403. 

Muscat visited, 263; diversity of 
races at, 284. 

Music of the tribes of Interior Africa, 
204. 

Musk duck, 339. 

Musk-melon, see Cucumis. 

Muslim annual festival, 185. 

Muslims, Malay, 124, 125, 132, 137, 
301 ; Muslims of Hindostan, 184, 
265, 273; Muslim bfegroes, 191. 

Mussai tribe, of Eastern Africa, 199, 
223, 225.- 

Mussjenda frondosa, 330, 334, 365. 

Mustard, 386. 

Mutisias, of the Andes of Peru, 309. 

Myriogyne minuta, 328, 334. 

Myristica moschata, see Nutmeg. 

Myrrh, 221, 379. 

Myrtle, 362, 375. 

Mythology of the Otuans, 50, 51; of 
the Tarawan Islanders, 61 ; of the 
natives of Pleasant Island, 62 ; of 
the Samoans, 69; of the Hawaiians, 
89, 93, 94; of the Feejeeans, 155; 
of the M^Kuafi, 223, 225 ; of the 
Parsees, 249; of a wild tribe in 
the Malay Peninsula, 305 ; of the 
ancient Hindoos, 354. 

Myxa of Pliny, 397. 

N. 

Naples, visited, 280. 

Narcissus tazetta, and N. poeticus, 
384. . 

— jonquilla, 403. 

Kard, 380. 

Nasturtium officinale, 393. 

Natick tribe, 37. 

Natural history, knowledge of, among 
tlie Polynesians, 67, 77. 

Navigation, origin of, 288, 289, 295, 

, 300 ; advanced knowledge of the 
art among the Polynesians, 298 ; 
navigation of the Arabian Seas, 300. 

Navigator Islands, see Samoa. 
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Near-sighted individuals among the 
islanders of the Pacific, 62, 170. 

■ Negrillo race, 175 ; Negrilloes of tlie 
East Indies, 178, 179 ; inventions 
of the Negrillo race, 288. 

Negro languages, 193, 197, 198, 203, 
207, 232, 233, 287. 

Negro race, 187 ; Europeanised Ne- 
groes, 188 ; Arabised Negroes, 
191 ; Malayised Negroes, 196 ; 
Negro residents at the Polynesian, 
the Feejee, and the East India 
islands, 189, 190 ; Negroes figured 
on the Egyptian monuments, 191 . 
Negroes residing in Arabia, 192, 
259. 

Nelumbium, 354, 357, 361, 376. 

Nepaul, people of, 279. 

Nephelium lappaceum, 349. > 

Nerium Oleander, 391. 

Nets of the ancient Peruvians com- 
pared with those of the modern 
Polynesians and Europeans, 13. 

Nettle, see Urtica. 

New Britain, island of, 145. 

New Caledonia, island of, 144, 147, 
150, 173 ; Hunter Island, visited, 
173. 

New Caledonia of North-west Ame- 
rica, 25. 

New Georgia, or the Solomon Islands, 
177. 

New Guinea, natives of, 116, 144, 
173, 178; the character of the 
zoological productions, 313. 

New Hebrides, natives of, 175. 

New Mexico, 112. . 

New South Wales, visited, 140. 

New Zealand, 74 ; contains neither 
quadrupeds nor pasturage, 74 ; an 
approximation to aboriginal writ- 
ing, 77; European residents, 77, 
78, 239, 283. 

New Zealanders, one among the crew 
of the Vincennes, 58 ; one in the 
Samoa group, 69 ; others at Syd- 
ney, 75. 

New Zealand flax, see Phormium. 

Nicapder, quote<^ 384, .389 ,392. 

Nicolaus Myrepsicus, quoted, 393* 
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Nicotiana rustica, 409. >- q 

— tabacum, tobacco, 87, 318, 

343, 409. 

Kigella sativa, 379. 

— Damascena, 404. _ 

Nile, its unique geographical posi- 
tion, 308. 

Nisqually tribe, 21, 31. 

Nitendi group, 177, 299. 

Nizam’s dominions, 265, 273, 275. 
Nootka, or Yookulty tribe, 17, 20. 
Nuba, of Central AMca, 192, 208. 
Nubians, 211. 

Numida, the Guinearfowl, 339, 350, 
387 

Nutmegs, 184, 314, 349, 398. 
Nux-vomica, see Strychnos. 
N’Yambana tribe, of East Africa, 206. 
N’Yasa tribe, of East Africa, 204. 
Nyctanthes, 365. 

Nymphaea lotus, 385. 

— stellata, 355, 357, 360, 
361, 370, 

— caerulea, 361, 370. 

— of Zanzibar, 370. 

0 . 

Oahu, in the Hawaiian group, yisited, 
85, 91, 96. 

Oak, 382. 

Oases, four principal ones, in the 
Great Desert of the Eastern Con- 
tinent, 308. 

Oat, see Avena. 

Ochra, see Hibiscus esculentus. 
Ocymum, 325, 335, 346, 352. 

— bashicum, and 0. ligno- 
sum, 386. 

. » — sanctum, 328, 335, 366. 
Offerings of flowers and fruits in the 
Hindoo temples, 277. 

Oil, poured on wounds by Brahmins, 
276. 

Okonag^, in Interior Oregon, 24, 
Olea sativa, the olive, 365, 375. 
Oleander, see Nerium. 

Olive, see Olea sativa. 

Oman, or Eastern Arabia, iMited, 

m 


Ombay, cuirass of, 62. 

Omens and auguries not obsolete in 
the East Indies, 291, 292. 

Onion, see Allium cepa. 

Onobrychis sativa, the sainfoin, 410. 
Oozy, a river of East Africa, 1 98, 1 99. 
Ophir, of Solomon, 245. 

Oparo, or Lapa, natives of, 98. 
Opium, 381, 

Opuntia, see Cactus. 

Orache, see Atriplex, 389. 

Oracles at the Feejee Islands, 155 ; 

Oracle of Dodona, 192. 

Orange, see Citrus aurantium. 

Orange Harbour, near Cape Horn, 9* 
Orangs, three species of,* 314. 

Oregon, journey into the Interior, 
21 ; sparseness of the population, 
25 ; diversity of races in, 288. 
Origanum marjorana, 387. 

Origin of navigation, 288, 289, 9-95, 
300 , of agriculture, 308 ; of civi- 
lisation, 289, 310. 

Orris-root, see Iris. 

Ornus, see Fraxinus. 

Orthopogon, 337. 

Oryx, 369. 

Oryza, rice, 347, 362; constitutes 
the principal food of the Ea.st 
Indians, 46, 119; rice recognised 
by some Japanese, 117; culti- 
vated in the Monomoisy country, 
203. 

Ostrich-eggs obtained in Nubia, 213; 
a cap of ostrich feathers worn by 
the M'Kuafl, 224. 

Otafuan, or Union Group of cond 
islands, visited, 60, 

Otoe Tribe, 36. 

Otuans described, 49. 

Oualan, island of, 115. 

Ounce, or leopard of India, 275* 
Outriggers, the use of, 301* 

Ovahs of Madagascar, 137* 

Ovid quoted, 387, 39^ 

Oviedo quoted, 319. 

<^volau, in the Feejee Group, visited, 

Oxalis crenata, 288, 810. 

— repens, 324, 338, 





Oxalis Dieppe, 340. 

— corniculata, 405. 

P, 
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Paradise-birds, 314. 

Parietaria officinalis, 395. 

Paritium, see Hibiscus. 

Parkia, 364. 

Parkiusonia, 351, 364. 

Parricide an established custom at 
the Feejee Islands, 155, 166. 
Parrot, see Psittacus. 

Parsees, 194, 248, 273,. 275, 278. 


Pachicamao, in Peru, visited, 13. 

Pacbya, 13, 341 ; the fruit amontr 
ancient Peruvian relics, 13 

laddlf T' th/’ n?- • . ■ 248, 273. 27 

WaU L the Petroselin^mi. 

the dSZ of tT,» T, Pastmaca. 

and of the Peremn GulU 2 .® 3 wf’ domestic animals. 273, 

Paintings at Thebes, 257; in' the Paspalum 329 VK1 
Indian Caves, 363, 354. PaSn^ ’ ano 

Ts‘-%tr nTed b? th! '^‘‘-nip, 406. 

71) Lae * used 5- 316; the pas- 

caves, 354, 358. ^ ^ state^ unknown in the East 

Palawan, Igorote of, 43. 

Palmistry, 268. 

•n * V 


Indies, 302. 

Patagonia visited, 8, 189, 235, 281, 
Patera, 293. 


Panay, Island of, in the East Indies, pSt^’s, account of them, 47. 


124. 

Panax cochleatum, 865. 

Panax fruticosum, 331, 334, 365, 
Pancratium, 405. 


&Kl, 377e 


**wwujj.u tjx uuexjti, a/. 

,,?L peacock, 854, 357, 3^1, 
o77. 

Pawnee Tribe, 36. 

Peach, see Amygdalus. 

T>_ T 


Pandan”nr;tilis 54. 68 ; absent from ‘and Caianns 

some coral islands. 59. ^ajanus. 


some coral islands, 69, 323, 336. 
Pamcum crus-galli, see Echinochloa. 
Pameum, 826, 331, 332, 836. 

— ^ Italicum, 876. 

— maliaceum, 383. 

— capillare, 834. 

— colonum, 893, 

Papaver somnifemm, 381. 

Papaver rhmas, 389. 

Papaya, see Carica. 

Papej manufactured in Central 

Indm, 276. 

Papor-mulborry, see Broussonetia. 
lapor-reed, or Papyrus, 370, 372. 
Papio, the baboon, 355. 

Pappophorum alopecuroideum, 831 
337. ' 

Papuan Pace, 146 ; known to the 
Ancient Hindoos, 173, 183 ; the 
Papuan Archipelagoes, 299. 
Papyrus, or Paper-reed, 370, 372. 


Pectocarya penicillata, 319, 
Pelargonium, 409. 

Pelew Islanders, 116. 

Pennisetum typhoideum, 352, 36|, 
376. 

Penobscot Tribe, 37. 

Penrhyn Island noticed, 62. 

Peony, 393. 

Pepper, see Piper. 

Persepolis, the antiquities at, 353. 
Persians, the Modem, 247, 266. . 
Peru, visited, 22, 189, 236, 282 ; 
remarks on the aboriginal civilisa^. 
tion of Peru, 301. 

Petroselinum, the parsley, 321, 396, 
Phalaris Canariensis, 337, 888, 4034 
Pharaonic ages, 373. 

Phamaceum, 331, 384. 

Phaseolus vulgaris, kidney bean#; 
821, 396, 

*-* amoenus, 324, 334. 

y F 2 
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Phfiseolus 348. 

Phaseolus mungo, 405. 

Pliasiamis, the pheasant, 387. 
Pheasant, see Phasianus 
Philippine Islands visited, 119. 
Phoenix Group of coral islands 
visited, 58. 

Phoenix dactylifera, the date palm, 
255, 348, 352, 356, 361, 367, 373. 
Phormium tenax, the New Zealand 
flax, 78, 408. 

I^hrenolcgy, 268. 

Phyllirea, 390, 396 
Phvsalis angulata ?, 325, 335. 

— edulis, 75, 318, 325, 335, 
343. 

. — soninifera, 396. 

alkekengi, 408. 

Physiognomy, diversity of, at Cairo, 
.258. 

Phytolacca, 408. 

Pig, : figured on the Indian monu- 
^ ments, 361 ; absent in aboriginal 
New Zealand, 76 ; abundant at 
the Feejee Islands, and in the 
Polynesian Groups, 154, 322 ; 
swine ;s^en in Upper Egypt, 212 ; 
regarded as unclean by Parsees, 
Jews, and Muslims, 250 ; common 
in the villages of the Dekkan, 273; 
introduction of the pig into the 
Mediterranean countries, 332,373; 

, the pig known at the Comoro 
Islands, 346. 

Pigeon, see Columba. 

Pimpinella .anisum, anise, 385. 
Pine-apple, see Bromelia. 

Pine-nuts, see Pinus pinea. 

Pinus Conlteri, iiie seeds eaten in 
JflTorth California, 109, 

, — pinea, the stone-pine, .389. 

— Halepensis, 401. 

Piper methysticum, or the lava, 91, 
155, 325, 336. 

— nigrum, the black pepper, 
2‘12, 367, 391. 

— betel, 346, 367. 

Pipes, ' discovered by Davis and 
Squier, in the ancient mounds of' 
Ohio, 37. 


Piscous, a Mbutary of the Colum- 
bia, 24. 

Pisonia, 325, 335. 

Pisonia 1 of the coral islands, 58. 
Pistacia lentiscus, 387. 

— terebinthus, 378. 

— vera, the Pistachio nut, 351, 
392. 

Pistia stratiotes, 393. 

Pisum arvense, 386. 

— sativum, 321, 386. 

Plane-tree, or Platanus, 382. 

Plantago psyllium, 402. 

— major, 317, 320, 394. 

Platanus Orientalis, 382. 

Pleasant Island, a detached coral 

island, noticed, 62. 

Plectranthus crassifolfa, 410. 

Pleiades, constellation of, 90, 380. 

Pliny, plants mentioned by, 394. 

Plum, Prunus, 315, 384. ^ 

Plumbago, a species, on the Andes 
of Peru, 309. 

— Capensis, 866. 

— rosea, 366. 

Plumeria, 365. 

Plutarch, quoted, 3 83. 

Poa anna, 320, 344. 

Poetry, aboriginal, of the Polyne- 
sians, 90; see Literature. 

Poi, or prepared taro, 86 ; poi, 
sometimes made of bread-fruit, 93. 

Poinciana, 328, 334, 341, 364, 409. 

Pokomi Tribe of East Africa, 3 99. 

Political institutions, of the natives 
of Pleasant Island, 62; of the 
Taheitians, 63 ; of the Now Zea- 
landers, 76, 7 7 ; of tlio Tonga Island- 
ers, and other Polynesians, 84 ; 
of the Hawaiians, 89; of the 
Californian tribes, and other abo- 
riginal Americans, 108, 294; of 
the Australians, 144; of tliO Fi‘e- 
ineans, 156, 157, 166, 367, 174; 
of the Monomoisy, 203; of tliO 
Galla, 219; of the M’Kimfi, 224, 
225; of liindostan, 271; of the 
Battas of Sumatra, 302 ; of a wild 
tribe in the Malay Peninsula, 305. 

Polyandiy, 279^ 
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Polyanthes, 352, 403, 

Polygalese, of the Andes of Peru, 309. 
Polygamy, at Rotuma, 98; at the 
Peejee Islands, 156, 170; among 
the Ethiopian tribes, 221, 223; 
among the Arabs, 260; among 
the Indian Muslims, 267. 
Polygonum, 325, 335. 

— aviculare, 317, 320. 

— nigrum, 320. 

- — persicaria, 321, 406. 

— oriental e, 406. 

— fagopyrum, the buck- 

wheat, 406. 

^ — bistora, 408. 

— ^ tinctorium, 409. 
Polynesians*, account of. 46; num- 
bers of, at the Feejee Islands, 83, 
98; origin of the Polynesian arts, 
288. 

Po^theism, 357. 

Pomegranate, see Punica. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum, visited, 
280. 

Ponderey Tribe, of Interior Oregon, 
26. 

Poona, a city in the Dekkan, 273. 
Poplar, see Populus. 

Population of tlie globe, arranged by 
races, 285 ; of America, origin of 
the, 296 ; emigration from Africa, 
316. 

Populus alba, 380. 

— tremula, 380. 

— nigra, S^’O. 

Porpoises, around an uninhabited 
coral island, 59. 

Portulaca, 330, 334. 

— two species, wild on the 

coral islands, 54, 58. 

— olexncea, 342, 351. 
Potato, cultivation of, communicated 

to the maritime tribes of north- 
west Arneiica, 16, 319 ; and, also, 
to the New Zealanders, 80 ; the 
potato cultivated on the Peruvian 
Andes, 238, 310 ; cultivated in 
India and in Ecpiatorial Africa, 
349, 352, 366; in Egypt, 408. 
Potentilla supina, 405. 


Pottery, manufacture of, unknown 
among the Polynesians, 96; prac- 
tised by the Feejeeans, 154, 157, 
164. 

Precious stones, see Gems. 

Priva lappulacea, 343. 

Privet, see Ligustrum. 

Proas, of the East Indies, 2 91,. 299. 
Property, among the Polynesians, 
294. 

Pmnus domestica, and P. insititia, 
315, 320, 351, 384. 

— Armeniaca, apricots, 320, 
351, 397. 

— cerasus, the cherry, 320, 3 90. 
Psidium, 348, 364, 407 ; the guava, 

has overrun much of the produc- 
tive soil at Taheiti, 66, 342; local, 
at the Hawaiian Islands, 85. 
Psittacus, the parrot, 387. 

Psoralea Palsestina, 405. 

Pteropus, at the Samoa Islands, 74. 
Ptolemaic constructions, 384. 

Puget Sound visited, 21. 

Puio Aor, and Pulo Pedang, 132. 

— Mari ere, natives of, 116. 

Puna, an affection analogous to sea* 
sickness, accompanying an intro- 
duction to the higher I’egion of 
the Andes, 12. 

Punica granatum, the pomegranaxe, 
348, 351, 364, 371, 372. 

Purslain, see Portulaca. 

Pyrus communis, pears, 315, 320, 
351, 375. 

— malus, apples, 315, 320, 351, 

392. 

Pythagoras, 384. 

Pythons, at Mindanao, 125. 

Q. 

Quercus, the oak, 382. 

Quichua language, 286. 

Quince, see Cydonia. 

R. 

Rabbit, 372. 

Races of men, enumerated, 1 ; dis* 
I tribution of, 5 ; diversity of, in 
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the different countries visited, 281, 
282; countries inhabited by sev^ 
ral aboriginal races, 2S3, 284, 285; 
population of the globe, arranged 
by races, 285 ; relations between 
the races, 286. 

Radack coral group, noticed, 62. 
jEladish, see Raphanus. 

Rafflesias, S14. 

Rairoa, or Dean’s Island, in the 
Conil Archipelago, visited, 57. 
Rajpoots, 267, 275. 

Ranunculus Asiaticus, 404. 

— sceleratus, 404. 
Raphanus, the radish, 347, 350, 363, 
371. 

Raraka, in the Coral Archipelago, 55. 
Raratonga, or Hervey Group, several 
natives of, 98. 

Rat, a species, on most of the coral 
islands, 58, 59, 322. 

Rattans, in the East Indies, 122. 
Rebo, of the Pharaonic monuments, 
263, 

Red and white, the favourite colours 
wdth the Feejeeans and Telingans, 
151. 

Reed, see Arundo. 

Reseda luteola, 893. 

Resin, of a species of Dammara, 
used for glazing pottery at the 
Feejee Islands, 163. 

Rewa, town of, in the Feejee Group, 
156. 

Rhapis acicularis, 326, 337. 

Rheum, rhubarb, 392, 399. 
Rhinoceros, of Sumatra, 314. 

Rhubarb, 392, 399. 

Rhus coriaiia, 402. 

Rhynchospora, 331, 337. 
Ribesrubrum, the currant, 321, 406. 

— grossularia, the gooseberry, 
321, 406. 

Rice, see Oryza, 

Ricinus communis, 88, 325, 332, 
335, 346, 367, 396. 

Ricinus (]) Tanarius, 330, 335. 

Rio Janeiro, visited, 7, 234, 281. 

o Patagonia, visited, 

^^189,235, 281. 


River mussels, see tlnio. 

Robinia pseudacacia, 407. 

Rosaries, 242. 

Rose, 380. 

Rose Island visited, 58; its Mora 
consists of but two species of 
plants, 58. 

Rosemary, 378. 

Rosmarinus officinalis, the rose- 
mary, 378. 

Rotuma, natives of, 98, 164. 

Rubia tinctorum, madder, 388. 
Rubus fruticosus, 405. 

Rue, 386. 

Rumex acetosa, and R. acetosella 
395. 

— obtusifolius, 395. 

— patientia, 392. 

Ruseus, 390. 

Rushes, see Scirpus lacustris. 

Ruta graveolens, the rue, 386. 

Ruta Halepensis, 407. 

Rye, see Secale. 

S. 

Sacalava, of Madagascar, 187, 197. 

Saccharum officinale, the sugar-cane, 
326, 332, 337, 347, 352, 362, 397 ; 
used for building at Tongataboo, 
81 ; and at the Feejee Islands, 
157; cultivated in East Africa, 
200, 203. 

Sacramento River, in North Cali- 
fornia, 103. 

Sacrifices of animals in Hindostan, 
272; offerings of flowers and 
fruits, 277 ; altars and sacrifices 
among the East Indians, 291. 

Safflower, or Dyer’s saffron, Cariha- 
mus, 365, 381. 

Saffron, see Crocus and Carthamus. 

Sahara, Desert of, 5, 307 ; inhabi- 
tants of its western portion, 308. 

Sails, rarely seen among the tribes 
0-^ North-west America, 17; not 
seen at ceriain coral islands, 53 

Sainfoin, see Onobrychis. 

Saline efflorescences, in Northern 
Oregon, and in New Caledonia* 
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! ; in Kortli California, 102, 

111 . 

Salix Babylonica, tbe weeping wil- 
low, 401. 

Salmon, in the Coltimbia River, 22 ; 
in the Sacramento River, 104 ; in 
the Shasty River, 110. 

Salsify, see Tragopogon. 

Salt is now extensively manufac- 
tured at the Hawaiian Islands, 85 ; 
little used by the Feejeeans, 154 j 
procured in the Monomoisy Coun- 

^ try, 203. 

Salutation; none among the mari- 
time tribes of North-west America, 
14. . 

Salvadora Persica, 366, 394. 

Salvia officinalis, 394. 

Salvias, of the Andes of Pern, 309. 

Sambucus nigra, 390. 

Swnoa, or Navigator Island, visited, 
68; Samoans, at Tongataboo, 83; 
European residents, 71, 239, 282. 

Sainoiedes, 44. 

Sanctuaries, common to various 
Oxiental and ancient forms of 
worship, 175. 

Sandal-wood, see Santalum. 

Sandalwood, or Mbua Bay, in the 
Feejeoan Group, 161, 166. 

Sandwich Islands, see Hawaiian 
Islands. 

San Fnincisco, in North California, 
visited, 99, 238, 282. 

Sanscrit Laiiguage and Literature, 
184, 232, 257, 270, 272. 

Santalum, sandal-wood, 366, 400. 

Bapindus ryteh, 402. 

Sapium sebifomm, 330, 335, 338, 

Saponaria officinalis, 405. 

Sauk Tribe, 36. 

Savaii, in the Samoan Group, visited, 
70. 

Bcficvola lobelia, 61. 

Scalping, not practised by the Cali- 
fornian Tribes, 108; the process 
described l>y Herodotus, 294. 

Seanunonv, 392. 

BciUa niaritima, 384 


Scincus, certain species, on the coral 
islands, 59, 323. 

Scirpus lacustris, mats made of, in 
Oregon, 17 ; and in California, 
102 ; roots of, eaten by the Cali- 
fornians, 102 ; the plant covers 
extensive tracts along the Sacra- 
mento River, 103. 

Scolopendra or centipede, 339. 

Scorpion, 339, 357. 

Sculptures, on the Columbia River, 
35. 

Scutellaria, of the Andes of Peru, 309. 

Scythian tribes, 6. 

Sea-birds, on Rose Island, and other 
coral islands, 58. 

Sea-weeds, various esculent species, 
at the Hawaiian Islands, 91, 92; 
and also a poisonous species, 92. 

Sebesten, see Cordia crenata. 

Secale cereale, rye, 320, 370, 383 

Seclusion of women, 40, 185, 220 
235. 

Sedum, 395. 

Seheery Coast, of Arabia, 263. 

Seminole Tribe, 37. 

Senebiera didyma, 340. 

Senecio vulgaris, 405. 

Senecios, of the Andes of Peru, 309 

Senna, 398. 

Serapio quoted, 399, 400, 406. 

Soldo Island, in the Coral Archipe- 
lago, visited, 48. 

Seroor, or Gorputi, in the Dekkaix 
274. 

Sesamum, 348, 365, 385. 

Sesbania JEgyptiaca, 864, 402. 

Setaria, 368. 

— viridis, 403. 

— verticillata, 403. 

Seychelles, 314, 

Shaddock, see Citrus decumana. 

Shark-hooks, made of wood, at cer- 
tain coral islands, 61. 

Shark-teeth saws, of the Tamwan 
coral group, 62, 

Sharks, at an uninhabited coral 
island, 49. 

Shasty Tribe, of Western Oregon, 

110 . 
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Sleep, known in the Monomoisy 
Country, 204 ; the Somali variety, 
216, 225 ; sheep, known to the 
M’Kuafi, 225 ,* sheep of the Dek- 
kan, 273; a peculiar variet}^ 
figured on the most ancient 
Egj^ptian monuments, 315, 369; 

; sheep, introduced into Oregon, 
320 ; into the Polynesian Islands, 
339; figdired on the Indian monu- 
ments, 360. 

Shortsightedness, at the Tarawan 
coral group, 62; at the Feejee 
Islands, 170. 

Shoshonee, or Snake Tribe, 112. 
Siamese, 137, 292. 

Sicily visited, 280. 

Sicyos angulata, 334, 338, 342. 

Sida, 327, 333. 

— a double-flowered variety, 324, 

333. 

— abutilon, 406. 

— rnutica, 405. 

— spinosa, 405. 

Sikhs, 247. 

Sikirwashi, of East Africa, 225. 
Sikligur, 279. 

Silk- worms, introduced into the 
Hawaiian Islands, 96 ; into the 
Mediterranean countries, 3PS. 
SiegesbeokiaOrientalis, 328, 335, 338. 
Simpson, T. Beckford, his account 
of Pleasant Island, quoted, 62. 
Sinapis, mustard, 386. 

Sindians, 247, 265, 267. 

Singapore visited, 132, 135, 178, 181, 
185, 209, 210, 228, 242, 245, 247; 
diversity of races at, 283. 

Sioux Tribe, 36. 

Siser of Varro, 397. 

Slum sisamm, the skirret, 397. 

Siva, worship of, 277, 280, 359. 

Skin lodges seen in Interior Oregon, 
27. 

Skirret, see Sium sisarum. 

Slavery among the Cliinooks. 19 ; 
y amongthe Muslims, 191, 196 .98, 
206, 211, 268. 

Slings used by, the > Fuegians, 10; 
by the ancient X^emvians, 13 ; not 


used by the Hew Zealander^ 
76. 

Smallfjge, see Apium. 

Smoking practised, as shown by 
Davis and Squier, by the ancient 
inhabitants of the vjdley of the 
Ohio, 37. 

Snake, or Shoshonee Tribe, 112. 
Snowy Mountains of Northei'n Ore- 
gon, 21, 24, 25, 31. 

Saoliili, a Muslim nation of East 
Africa, 192; their language, the 
medium of coinmerciid iiitei'course 
along the coast, 192, 287; their 
trading excursions into the inte- 
rior, 197, 199, 201. 

Socotra, natives of, 265. 

Soil and territorial surface of three 
principal kinds, 4. 

Soils, their different qualities, dia- 
tinguished by Polynesians, 81. f 
Solan urn, 331, 3 35, 3 43, 3 6 6. 

— pseudocapsicurn, 402. 

— re{)iuidum, 328, 335. 

— aviculare, 335, 338. 

— dulcamara, 392. 

— tuberosum, see Potato. 

~ nigrum, 31 7, 31 8, 325,332, 
335, 343. 

— meloiigena, tbe egg-plant, 

321, 348, 352, 366, 401. 

— lycopcrsicum, the tomato, 

see Lycopcrsicum. 

Solomon Islands, or New Georgia, 
177. 

Somali, 213, 215 ; writera and 
learned mon, among them, 218. 
Sonchus, 343. 

— oleraceus, 320, 335, 338, 
343, 394. 

Sooloo, island of, in tlio East IndioH, 
127 ; nogrilloo.s of Sooloo, 179; 
diversity of races at, 283. 

Sophora, 364. 

Sorghum, the dourra or juari, 348, 

^ 352, 368, 39.9. 

Soutlicrn Hemisphere, the elimute 
of^ 9, 10; it.s aboriginal tribes 
compared, 74. 

Southern Ocean, tempe.stuous, 0, 74 
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Spars imported by sea by tbe ancient 
Egyptians, 375. 

Spears used at Zanzibar, 196 ; and 
in the Thebaid, 212 ; used by the 
Somali and Galla, 218, 220 ; used 
by the Mussai, 225 ; used by the 
Brinjarry, 278 ; used in the East 
Indies, 291. 

Species, among plants and animals, 
have a certain geographical range, 
312, 313. 

Spelt, see Triticum. 

Sphseranthus, 393. 

Sphenoclea, 393. 

Spikenard, 380. 

Spilanthes acmella, 409. 

Spinach, 400. 

Spinacia, or spinach, 400. 

Spipen River, of Interior Oregon, 
22, 31. 

Spijit-houses of the Polynesians, 
00, 72. 

Spokane tribe of Interior Oregon, 26. 

Spondias, the vi-apple, 153, 327, 333, 
341. 

Squash, see Cucurbita. 

Squill, 384. 

Stachytarpheta, 343, 366. 

Steam employed to induce perspira- 
tion in Interior Oregon, 25. 

Stellaria media, 405 

Sterculia, 407. 

St. Helena visited, 187, 190, 284. 

Stockaded villages among tlie mari- 
time tribes of hTorth-west America, 
15 ; of the New Zealanders, 76 ; 
of the Feejeeans, 162 ; of the 
Monomoisy, 203. 

Stone hatchets found in Peru, 13 ; 
not seen in Oregon, 17 ; stone 
hatchets of North-cast America, 37. 

Strawl;)crry, see Fragaria. 

Stiychnos mix vomica, 408. 

Sujeda hortensls, 379. 

Sudras, a Hindoo caste, 184, 26‘8, 
27 1. 

Suez visited, 192, 259, 261. 

Sumatra, 135. 

S«ga.r c'ane, see Saeclu,irum, 

Sunday Island sighted, 79- 


Superstitions, 291, 305. 

Surat cloth, 266. 

Surgery among the Feejeeans, 170; 
among the modern Persians, 266. 

Swain’s Island, in the Union coral 
group, noticed, 61 

Sweating-houses of Interior Oregon, 
25. 

Sweet potatoes, see Convolvulus. 

Swine, see Pig. 

Sycamore, 375. 

Sydney, in New South Wales, visited, 
140, 189, 283. 

Syrians, 258. 

Syringa, the lilac, 406. 

Syrinx, or Pipe of Pan, used by the 
Feejeeans, 152, 293. 


T. 

Table-land of Oregon, 24 ; and of 
Southern India, 272 ; their geolo 
gical stmeture compared, 276; 
table-lands are the birthplaces of 
civilisation, 310. 

Taboo, instances of, 64, 77 ; among 
the Feejeeans, 156. 

Tacca pinnatifida, 55, 326, 336, 347 ; 
arrow-root obtained from, at the 
Hawaiian Islands, 26 ; and at tlie 
Feejce Islands, 165. 

Tachy petes, frigate-bird, plumes of, 
104. 

Tagala of Luzon, 119, 286, 292. 

Tagetes, 277, 365, 410. 

Taheiti visited, 63 ; European i*esi- 
dents, 65, 239, 282. 

Taheitian visiters, 55, 68, 96. 

Tahkali tribe of North-west America 
burn their dead, 25. 

Takwani tribe of East Africa, 206. 

Taiara, in tlie Coral Archipelago, 55, 

Tulinum patens, 342. 

Tamarixl Orientalis, 401. 

Taimirindus, 364, 399. 

Tamul people, 138; Tamul language, 
and literature, 184, 277. 

Tanacetum vulgare, the tansy, 409. 

Tansy, 409. 
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Tanna, In the'Ifew Hebrides Group, 
176. 

Tapir of Sumatra, 314. 

Tapti, a river of ffindostan, 275. 

lagTO » g™,,. 

Taro, see Colocasia. 

Farsier, 314. 

Tartar tribes, 5. 

Tasmania, or Van Dieman’s Land, ' 
natives of, 145. 

Tattooing not practised at certain 
coral islands, 53 ; the chequered 
pattena of the Western Paurno- 
tuans, 56; the New Zealand 
pattern, 77 ; the Samoa and Tonga 
pattern, 82 ; the Hawaiian pattern, 

^ 89 ; the practice of tattooing 
among the Californians and the 
maritime tribes of Norih-west 
America, 105; not seen in the 
East Indies, 120 ; tattooing among 
the Feejeeans and the modern 
Arabs, 151, 261 ; among certain 
Ethiopian tribes, 212. 

Tauai, or Kauai, in the Hawaiian 
Group, visited, 91. 

Tavaita tribe of East Africa, 201. 

Teak, see Tectona. 

Tectona, the Teak tree, 366. 

Telingan, or Indian race, 180; 
Telingans, two Lascars at Sooloo, 
128, 181 ; Lascars at Manila and 
at Singapore, 181, 299 ; at Sydney, 
at Oahu, and in company with 
European residents at the’Peejee 
Islands, 185, 186 ; Telingans of 
Western Hindostan, 186 ; of the 
Persian Gulf. 186; of Madagascar, 
187; mixed Telingans among the 
Jews, 242. 

Tephrosiapiscatoria, 324, 333 346. 
Terebinth tree, see Pistacia. 

Tenninalia, 407. 

— catappa, 331, 334, 346, 

351, 364. . , u, 

Teucrium scordium, 394. 

~ marum, 394, 395. 

— ^ iva, 405. 

Tern, in a half-domesticated state. 


at a comP island, 56; tern and 
other sea-birds at Pose Island, 
and other coral islands, 68, 59. 
Ternati, an island in the East Indies, 
natives of, 130. 

Terra del Fuego visited, 9, 28L 
Thalia doalbata, 408. 

Theatrical performances among the 
Chinese, 41 ; among the Eastern 
I Hindoos, 181. 

Thebes visited, 211, 257. 

Theocritus quoted, 392. 
Tiieoplirastus, plants mentioned bv. 
387. ^ 

Thespesia populnea, 323, 333, 350, 
363. 

Thlaspi bursa-pastoris, 320. 

Thuya Orientalis, 382. 

— Occidentalis, 407. 

Tibboo, of the Sahara, 213. 

Tidore, in the East Indies, 178. 
Tigers at Singapore, 133. 

Tikehaujin the Coral Archipelago, 5T. 
Tikopia, island of, 299. ^ 

Timber mfts in the Feejee Islands, 
157. 

Ti-plant, see Bmcmna. 

Tobacco, 318 ; pipes discovered by 
Davis and Squier in the ancient 
mounds of Ohio, 37. 

Toiooa, in the Tonga Group, con- 
tains an active volcano, 79. 

Toka, a town in the Dekkan, 274. 
Toltecas, 113. 

Tomahawk not used by the Califoi'- 
nian tribes, 108. 

Tomato, see Lycopersicum, 321. 
Tongataboo, the centre of naviga- 
tion in Western Polynesia, 56; 
the island visited, 80 ; composed 
of coral, 80 ; imtivos of, at the 
Feejee islands, 83 ; Peejocan visit- 
ers at Tongataboo, 147; Euro- 
pean residents, 81, 239, 282; 
diversity of races at, 282. 

Torres Straits, 144. 

Traditions of the natives of the 
Tarawan coral group, 61 ; of the 
mitiv<^ of PleaBant Island, 62 ; of 
New Zealand, 75. 
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Tragopogon, salsify, S92. 

Tribulus, 340. 

Tridents, figured in the Indian caves, 
358. 

Trifolium Alexandrinum, 388. 

— procumbens, 405. 

Tiigonella foenum Grsecum, 364, 
381. 

Triticum, wheat, 320, 362, 370, 

^ — spelta, 370. 

Triton variegatum, the war conch, 

66 . 

Trogon, 125. 

Tropaeolum majus, 409. 

— tuberosum, 238, 310. 

Tropseolums of the Andes of Peru, 
98. 

Tropics; the Valley of the Me, the 
only tropical country known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
256. 

lulipa, 406. 

Turkey, the domesticated bird, 311, 
339, 348, 407. 

Turks, 254, 258 ; Turkish power on 
the Euphrates, 246. 

Turmeric, see CurcurmL 

Turnspit, 315. 

Turtle, mutilated by sharks, at unin- 
habited coral islands, 49 ; turtle- 
pens at the Feejee Islands, 164. 

Turnip, see Brassica rapa, 340. 

Tutui-nut, see Aleurites. 

Tutuila, in the Samoan group, 
visited, 73. 

Typha, 344; used for building, by 
the New Zealanders, 77. 

U. 

XJea, or Wallis’s Island, visited, 97. 

XJlmus campestris, the European 
elm, 381. 

Umbrellas, Chinese, 39, 128; um- 
bi'ellas are figured on the Indian 
monuments, 356, 357. 

Umpqua tribe, of Western Oregon, 
32. 

Undo, river-mussels ; used for food 
by the California tribes, 106, 107. 


Union, or Otafuan group of coral 
islands noticed, 60. 

United States, diversity of races in, 
1, 190, 281, 287. 

Upolu, in the Samoan group, visited, 
69. 

Upsaroka, or Crow tribe, of the 
Rocky Mountains, 36. 

Urena, 831, 333. 

Urena lobata, 327, 333, 340. 

Urtica, a species in a Fuegian hut, 9. 

— urens, 343, 405. 

— dioica, 405. 

— pilulifera, 405, 

— nivea, 408. 

Urticacese, not seen in New Zet - 
land, 78. 

Urticac. incert., 330, 332, 336. 
Uvaria aromatica, 400, 

y. 

Vachellia, 341, 364, 407. 

Vaitupan, or Ellice Coral Group, 61. 
Valparaiso visited, 11, 189,236, 281. 
Vancouver, in North-west America, 
a garden at, 319. 

Van Dieman’s Land, or Tasmannia, 
natives of, 145. 

Vanikoro, in the Nitendi group, 177, 
288. 

Vanilla, 408. 

Vanua-levu, in the Feejee group, 
162. 

Varieties among animals and plants, 
314. 

Varro, quoted, 372, 392, 397. 
Vatu-lele, in the Feejee group, an 
elevated coral island, 161. 

Vavao, natives of, 80. 

Vazimba of Madagascar, 187. 
Vegetation of different countries, 
308 ; of the Andes of Peru, 308. 
Vegetius, quoted, 392. 

Verbascum, 395. 

Verbena citriodora, see Aloysia. 

— officinalis, 405. 

— supina, 405. 

Verbesina (1) bifiora, 330, 334 
Veronica anagallis, 405 
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Veronica beccabnnga, 405. 

Vessels, of the Chinese, 42, 300; 
of the Western Pauuiotuans, 56, 
57, 297 ; of the Eastern Polyne- 
sians, 80, 298 ; of the Banians of 
Cntch, 269 ,* proas of the East 
Indies, 291, 299; of the Japanese, 
297; of Southern Hindostan, 300; 
Arab dows, 300. 

Vesmdus, 280. 

Vetch, see Vicia. 

Vi-apple, see Spondias. 

Vicia faba, 379. 

— sativa, 381. 

— lutea, 388. 

Villarsia, 331, 335. 

Vinca rosea, 404. 

Viola odorata, 382. 

Virgil quoted, 381, 393. 

Vitex agnus-castus, 390. 

Viti-levu, in the Feejee group, 156, 

161. 

Vitis vinifera, the grape, 320, 349, 
350, 363, 370. 

Volcano, on Savaii, in the Samoa 
group, 70; on Tofooa, in the 
Tonga group, 79 ; on Hawaii, 92, 
93 ; on Maui, in the Hawaiian 
gi’oup, 95; Vesuvius visited, 280. 

W. 

Wabiza, or Moviza tribe, of East 
Africa, 203, 204. 

Wahabi, 252. 

Wakamba, Makamba, or Merre- 
mengo tribe, of East Africa, 200, 

• 224, 

Wake’s Island, a detached coral 
island, visited, 59. 

Wakondy tribe, of East Africa,’ 205. 
Wallawalla, in Interior Oregon, 29. 
Wallis’ Island, or Uea, visited, 97. 
Walnut, see Juglans, 

Wamera tribe, of East Africa, 205. 
Wampugo tribe, of Eastern Africa, 
200, 223, 224. 

Wampum, among the Chinooks, 17; 
in Interior Oregon, 26 ; among the 
Californian tribes, 109. 


Wanika, or M’nika tribe, of East 
Africa, 198, 200. 

War-conch, Triton variegatum, 56. 
Wars among the Taheitians, 65 ; 
among the Samoans, 68, 69, 72 ; 
among the New Zealanders, 76 ; 
of the Tonga Islanders, 80; of the 
Feejeeans, 158; of the ancient 
Egyptians, 257; wars unknown 
among certain East Indian tribes, 
305. 

Wataiata tribe, of East Africa, 200, 
223. 

Water, modes of procuring, at the 
coral islands, 60 ; and in lava dis- 
tricts, at the Hawaiian Islands, 95. 

Water-melon, see Citrullus. 

Water-proof baskets, used in Oregon^ 
17, 23 ; and by the Californian 
tribes, 102. 

Weapons of the Patagonians, 8 ; of 
the Fuegians, 10; of the natives 
of Good-success Bay, 11 ; of the 
ancient Peruvians, 13 ; of the Sa- 
moans, 73, 74 ; of the New Zea- 
landers, 7 6 ; of the Tonga Islanders, 
80; of the Hawaiians, 89; of the 
Californian tribes, 104; of the 
natives of Sooloo, 128; of the 
Australians, 142; of the Feejeeans, 
152 ; of various East African 
tribes, 195, 199; of the inhabitants 
of the Thebaid, 212 ; of the Galla, 
220; of the Mussai, 225; of the 
Bhills and the Brinjarry, 278; of 
the ancient Hindoos, 354, 357, 358. 

Weeds accompanying the Fuegians, 9. 

Weembi, see Eleusine. 

West Indies, aboriginals of, 113 
114, 297. 

Whale-teeth, formerly prized by the 
Hawaiians, 88 ;. . extravagantly 
prized at the Feejee Islands, 163. 

V'liales captured by the Chinooks, 
17, 18; but not by the islanders 
of the main Pacific, 163. 

Wheat, see Triticum. 

White and red, the favourite colours 
with the Feejeeans and Telingan*; 
151. 
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White race, 231 ; its first appearance 
in Egypt, 214; origin of, 279. 

Winnebago txibe, 36. 

Wolf, the Coyota of California, 106, 
317; the Australian wolf, 143. 

Wool of the guanaco made into yarn 
by the natives of Good-success 
Bay in Terra del Fuego, 11 ; of 
the mountain goat, woven into 
blankets by the Chinooks, 17. 

Woven cloth known to the ancient 
Peruvians, 13 ; blankets manufac- 
tured by the Chinooks, 17. 

Wreaths, a favourite ornament with 
the Malayan tribes, 46 ; some- 
times worn by the Californians, 
108. 

Writing, the nearest approach to, 
among the Polynesians, 77 ; anti- 
quity of the art, 370. ' 

Wwse, or mercantile caste of Hin- 
doos, 271. 

X. 

Xanthium strumarium, 343, 405. 

Y. 

Yak, or mountain bullock of Thibet, 
854. 

Yakima River, of Interior Oregon, 
23, 30. 

Yam, see Bioscorca. 

Yellow, the favourite colour with the 
Malayans, 46. 


Y'ew, bows made of, in California, 
109. 

Ygorotes of Luzon and Palawan, 
43, 127. 

Yoktan, or Kahtan Arabs, 262, 264. 

Yookulty, or Hootka tribe, 17, 20. 

Yucatan, antiquities of, 36. 

Yucca, 409. 

Yuchi language, 287. 

Z. 

Zakkoum oil, 385. 

Zanzibar, a Chinese residing there, 
43 ; American negroes residing 
there, 190 ; Zanzibar visited, 192, 
267 ; the aboriginals of Zanzibar, 
197; diversity of races at, 284. 

Zapania nodiflora, 405. 

Zea mays, 408 ; among ancient Peru- 
vian relics, 13; its cultivation in- 

1 troduced into New Zealand, 78; 
a tradition respecting its cultiva- 
tion in Mexico, 113 ; maize recog- 
nised by some Japanese, 117 ; 
cultivation of, in the East Indies, 
125 ; in East Africa, 200, 203, 349; 
in Aboriginal America, 318 ; by the 
Oregon emigitints, 321. 

Zingiber officinale, the ginger, 203, 
347, 397. 

Zingiber zerumbet, 325, 336. 

Zizyphns, 347, 351, 364. 

— lotus, 363, 375. 

— vulgaris, 385. 

Zoological considerations, 311. 
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